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| "$4 Hilary Try BIN ch the preſent 1 2 tran. 
Cation, is, OS all queſtion, his maſter- piece, and 

rhe chief ſource of that high and deſerved admiration 
which he cotimands in every civilized country. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
N O event has proved ſo important The diſtove-· 


to mankindin general, and to the ries, wars, 
nations of Europe in particular, and con- 
as the diſcovery of the new world, and the queſts be 
paſſage to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Portugueſe 
Good Hope. That period gave riſe to a in the Baft 
revalution in commerce, inthe power of Indies. 
nations; in the manners, induſtry, and | 
1 of every people. From this time, new re- 
lations, and new wants, produced a mutual intercourſe 
among the inhabitants of the moſt diſtant countries. 
The productions of the Equatorial climates are now 
conſumed in the regions bordering on the Pole; the 
induſtry of the North is transferred to the South; the 
inhabitants of the Weſt have converted the ſtuffs of the 
Eaft into articles of luxury; and. men every where have 
bartered their opinions, their laws, their cuſtoms, their 
diſeaſes and remedies, their virtues and vices. 7. 


Vol. I. A „ | Every 


2 ©» HISTORY OF THE Boox I. 
- Every thing is changed, and muſt fill change: But 
have the revolutions that are paſt, or thoſe which muſt 
follow, been, or will they be, of any utility to human 
nature ? Shall man ever be indebted to them for a fingle 
day of tranquillity, happineſs, and pleaſure? Will his 
condition be improved, or will it only be changed ? 
The Europeans have, in every quarter of the globe, 
founded colonies; but do they know the ;nciples on 
which colonies ought to be founded? They 3 indeed, 
by this means, promoted commerce, economy, and in- 
duſtry. But commerce paſſes from one people to ano- 
ther. Is it not poſſible to diſcover by what cireum- 
ſtances this effect is produced? Since the diſcovery of 
America, and the paſſage by the Cape, nations, for- 
merly inconſiderable, have riſen into power; others, 
who. were the terror of Europe, have funk into debili- 
ty. How have theſe diſcoveries produced ſuch rever- 
fes of fortune ? Why are not thoſe nations, to whom 
nature has been moſt liberal, ſtill the richeſt and moſt 
 Aouriſhing ? To throw light on theſe important topics, 
we muſt take a retroſpective view of the ſtate of Europe 
before theſe diſcoveries were made; we muſt trace cir- 
cumſtantially the events to which they have given birth, 
and conclude with examining the preſent condition of 
the different Eurqpean powers. . 
Commercial ſtates have civilized all others *. The 
= £2: Phenicians, 


It is but a very little time ſince Europe was in a ſtate of nature. 
In many reſpects ſhe is ſtill uncivilized ; and, were it not for the great 
eommercial inteteourſe men have with one another, ſhe would remain 
forever ſo. It was the commerce of the Egyptians and Tyriang;th t 
civilized the Gteeks; and they, by improving all the ſciences and 
all the arts which they had received from their neighbours, elevated 
human reaſon to the very ſummit of perfection, but which the ruin 
of commerce, and the revolutions of Empires, afterwards 
Their admirable inſtitutions were greatly ſuperior to any we have an 
idea of at preſent ; nor is there any nation, if we except the Chineſe, 
which has made ſo great progreſs as the Greeks in that branch of 
philoſophy which reſpects government and manners. Their military 
diſcipline is even preferable to that of the Romans themtelves. The 
principles upon which they founded their colonies does honour as, 
well to their underſtanding as to their humanity. They carried all 
the fine arts to a degree of perfection greatly beyond what avy other 
nation had done, and they had juſt iceas of beauty and excellence of 
8 
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Pheenicians, extremely li nited both in extent of coun=- 
try and influence, acquirzJ, by their enius for navi- 
ion, an importance which ranked them foremoſt in 

the hiſtory of ancient nations. They are mentioned by 
writers of every claſs : They were known to the moſt 
diſtant clmes ; and their fame has been tranfmitted to 
ſucceeding ages. Situated on a barren coaſt, ſeparated 
from the — by the Mediterranean on one ſide, and 
the mountains of Libanus on the other, they ſeem to 
have been deſtined by nature for the dominion of the 
ſea. Fiſhing taught them the art of navigation; the 
murex furniſhed them with the purple dye; the ſands. 
of the ſhore led them to diſcover the art of making, 
glaſs. Happy nation! Nature gave you little, that ſhe 
might the more effectually excite genius and induſtry 
which are the mother of arts and the ſource of riches. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that the ſituation of the Pheni- 
cians was very favourable to extenſive commerce. By 
inhabiting the confines of Africa, Aſia, and Europe, 
if they could. not unite, the inhabitants of the globe, 


they at leaſt had- it in their power, by a commercial 


intercourſe, to communicate to every nation the pro- 
ductions of all climates.. But the ancients, though 
they have taught us much uſeful. knowledge, have of- 
ten been excelled by us; and they had not ſufficient 
reſources to enable them to carry on an univerſal com- 
merce. The Phœnicians had no ſhipping except 

lies; they only carried on a coaſting trade, and 

navigation was confined to the Mediterranean. Tho? 
this ſtate. was the model upon which other. maritime. 
powers were formed, we know better what they have. 
done than what they might have performed. We may 
judge of their population by their colonies, which it is. 
ſaid extended all along the borders of the Mediterra - 


nean, and particularly on the coaſts. of Africa.. 


Tyre, or Sidon, the queen of the ocean, gave birth 
to Carthage. The opulence of Tyre invited tyrants 


to rivet its fetters; but Carthage, the offsprin N Tyre, 


notwithſtanding its riches, was happy in the enjoy», 
ment of liberty. It commanded the coaſts of Aſrica,. 
and had poſſeſſion of Spain, the richeſt country in Eu- 
, and then famous for its own 8 and filver. 
14 A 2 | mines, 


4 EIS TOR Y OF THE Boox I. 
mines, though deſtined, at the expence of much blood- 
ſhed, to acquire others in a new world. 

If the Roman power had never exiſted, Carthage 
would probably have been nothing more than a com- 
mercial ſtate ; bur the ambition of one nation excited 
all the reſt to relinquiſh the arts of peace, and either 
to conquer or to periſh, Carthage, after a long and 

lorious conteſt for the empire of the world, was for- 
ced to yield to the all- ſubduing genius of Rome. The 
ſubverſion of a republic, which gloried in induſtry, 
and owed its power to {kill in aſcful arts, Was a miſ- 
fortune to Europe, and perhaps to the world i in gene- 


ral. 

Greece, interſected on all ſides by ſeas; neceſſarily 
behoved to flouriſh in trade. Its fituation in. the Ar- 
chipelago, and its ſeparation from the large continent, 
leemed equally to prevent its making conqueſts, or its. 
being overpowered by a foreign enemy. Placed be- 
tween Aſia and Europe, it contributed to civilize both, 

and enjoyed a proſperity which its ſervices metited. 
As almoſt all the Greeks came either from Egypt or 
rom Pheœnicia, they brought along with them their 
knowledge and their induſtry ; but of all the Aſiatie 
colonies, thoſe were the moſt proſperous and happy 
who had turned their attention to trade. 

Africa employed her firſt ſhips for trafficking with 
Aſia, or for planting as many colonies as Greece in 
her infancy conld x fob and preſerve”; but theſe 

emigrations involved them in wars. The Perſians, 
accuſtomed: to deſpotiſm, would not permit any free 
people to ſettle even on the confines of the, ſea ; and 
the governors of provinces flattered their ſovereign 
with the doctrine of univerſal ſſavery. This was the 
ſource of all the wars in Afra Minor, where the Athe- 
nians made as many allies or fubjects as there were in- 

lar and maritime ſtates. Athens enlarged her com- 
merce by her victories, and her power by her com- 
merce. All the arts fprang up in Greece along with 
the luxury of Aſia. 

Commerce, agriculture, and the means of popula- 
tion, were ers viery into Sicily by the Greeks and 


the 1 Rome, who beheld their progreſs 
_- 
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with a jealous eye, made herſelf. maſter of an iſland 
which ſupplied Sicily wich many neceffaries of life ; 
and, having driven out the two nations that contend- 
ed ſor the ſovereignty of it, attacked firſt one, and- 
then the other. From the moment that Carthage was 
deſtroyed, Grecce trembled :. But it was Alexander. 
who opened the way for the Romans; nor was it poſ- 
ſible, perhaps, that the Grecks could have been ſub- 
dued by. a. foreign power, if they had not firſt con- 
quered themſelves. Commerce is finally deſtroyed by. 
the riches it accumulates, as power is by its own con- 
queſts; and, when the commerce of the Greeks failed 
in the Mediterranean, it no longer ſubſiſted in any part 
of the world. | * bun 2 

The Greeks, by improving upon all the ſciences and. 
arts they have received from the Egyptians and Ty- 
rians, elevated human reaſon to a high degree of per- 
fection; but itwas again reduced ſo low by ſubſequent 
revolutions, that it in all probability it will never riſe 
to the ſame ſtandard. Their inſtitutions and laws were: 
* ſuperior to the beſt we have had at this day. The. 
principles upon which they founded their colonies do 
honour to their humanity, Though the arts owed to. 
them their riſe and perfection, they ſurvived not the 
fate of their protectors: It is evident from ſome works 
of Xenophon, that they were. better acquainted with 
the principles of trade than moſt moderm nations. 

If we conſider that Europe has had the advantage 
of all the knowledge of the Greeks; that her com- 
merce is infinitely more extenſive; that, ſince the im- 
provements in navigation, our ideas are directed to- 
greater, and more various objects ;. it is aſtoniſhing ; 
that we ſhould not exhibit the moſt palpable ſuperiori- 
ty over them. But it muſt. be obſer ved, that when 
theſe people acquired a knowledge in arts and in trade, 
they were juſt ſprung from the hands of. Nature, and 
poſſeſſed all the powers neceſſary to improve the ta- 
lents ſhe had given them: But the Europeans had the 
misfortune to have their minds cramped by laws, by go+ 
vernment, and by an excluſive and imperious religion *. 
| a - In: 
. . ©: The Author means here, the Romiſh religion. By this pak - 
| A.3. ſage; 
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In Greece, commerce met with men; in Europe, 
with flaves. Whenever we diſcovered the abſurdi- 
ties of our inſtitutions, we have endeavoured to cor- 
rect them, without ever daring to overthrow the edi- 
fice. We have remedied ſome abuſes, by introdu- 
cing others; and, in our efforts to ſupport, reform, 
to palliate, we have adopted into our manners 
more contradictions and abſurdities than are to be 
found in the moſt barbarons nations: Hence, if the 
arts ſnould ever gain admiſſion among the Tartars, 
and Iroquois, they will make an infinitely more rapid 
progreſs among them, than Wr can ever do in Ruſſia 
and Poland. 

The Romans, formed for cingueſt, N the world 
with an appearanee of grandeur ; but they fell fhort of 
the Greeks in philoſophy and the arts. They promo- 
ted an intercourſe between different nations, not by 
uniting them by the ties of commerce, but by ſubjec- 
ting them to the ſame yoke. They ravaged the globe; 
but when redueed to ſubjection, they lett it in a ſtate WS 

of kthargic inactivity. Their deſpotiſm and military 
government oppreſſed the people, extinguiſhed the 
Powers of genius, and degraded the human race. 

Every thing was thrown into ſtill greater confuſion 
by two hack of Conſtantine, which Monteſquien, how- 
ever, has not ventured to enumerate among the cauſes 
of the declenfion of the empire. Ihe firſt, dictated 
by imprudenee and ſanatieiſm, though it appeared to 
de the effect of humanity, ſerves to demonſtrate, that 

eat innovations are often attended with great danger, 
and that the original rights of mankind cannot always 

be made a principle of governments This law pro- 
claimed liberty to all ffaves who ſhould embrace Chriſ- 
Hanity. It reinſtated, in their original rights, men 
who hitherto had depended for an exiſtence on the will 
of others; and, by depriving the proprietors of large 
tracts of land, of the number of hands requifite By 
their improvement, not only reduced them to the ex- 
* 3 but greatly weakened the ſtate. On 
the 


- age, and many others, the Abbe, though himſelf an 3 


2 ta be no bigot 10 the Catholic faith. 


Re 


d. 4; mp 


themſelves, nor any certain means of ſubſiſtence, were 


not in a condition to athit the ſtate, by repairing the 


injury their liberty had done to their former maſters.” 


It was equally impoſſible that they could hive any at- 


tachment to a ſtate which did not afford them ſubſiſt- 
ence, or to a religion which the jirreſiſtible defire of li- 
berty alone induced them to embrace. By another 
edict, paganiſm was prohibited throughout the empire; 


and thus theſe extenſive dominions were inhabited by 


men, whoſe attachment to each other, and to the ſtate, 
was no longer ſecured by the ſolemn fanions of reli- 
gion: having no prieſts, no temples, no public morals, 
they had no motives to repel any enemy that might at- 
tack a government with which they were no longer 
connected. : | 18 * 


The inhabitants of the North, therefore, when they > 


attacked the empire, found every thing ready to fa- 


vour their deſigns. Harraſſed in Poland and in Ger- 


many, by ſome nations who had migrated from Great 


Tartary, they took a temporary poſſeſſion of certain 


ruined provinces, and were again expelled by ſucceed- 
ing conquerors: of a ſtill more ferocious diſpoſition. 
When theſe barbarians determined to ſettle in the re- 
gions they had laid waſte, they created diviſions in 
countries which the Romans had formerly united. 


From that moment, all communication between thoſe 
ſtates which had been eſtabliſhed by accident, necefſt- 
ty, or capriee, was at an end. The ſwarms of pirates 


that infeſted the ſeas, together with the fierce diſpoſi- 


tion of the inhabitants of the frontiers, diſcouraged 


every connection that mutual convenience mi I ren- 
der neceſfary. The ſubjects of each ſtate, however 


ſmall in extent, were ſeparated from eack other by in- 


ſurmountable obſtacles. The banditri who infeſted the 


roads, made a moderate journey a dangerous expedi- 


tion. The nations of Europe, thus plunged a ſecond 
time, by flavery and deſpair, into that inſenſibility and 
indolence which muſt for many ages have been the 
ſtate of the human race, reaped little advantage from 
the fertility of their ſoil ; their induſtry was not ſupe- 
rior to that of ſavages : tracts of country, at no gre 
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the other hand, the new converts, having no property 
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dliſtance, were to them of as little importance as if 
they had not exiſted ;. nor had they any further know-- 
= ledge of their neighbours, , than as they excited their 
fears, or their enmity. - x 
The relations of ſome authors concerning the wealth 
and ſplendour of the ſeventh century are as fabulous 
*as the other miraculous feats recorded by the hiſtori- 
ans of that #ra« Their cloathing was of ſkia and 
coarſe woolen; the conveniencies of life were not 
Enown. Buildings were erected with ſtrength and ſo- 
lidity ;_ but they conveyed no idea of affluence, or of 
tale. It required neither much money, nor much. 
knowledge, to pile up heaps of ſtone by the hands of 
ſlaves. One inconteſtible proof of the indigence of 
the people was, that taxes were levied in kind; and. 
that even the contributions which the inferior clergy. 
id to their ſuperiors conſiſted of proviſions. 
The ſuperſiition that prevailed increaſed the general. 
_ darkneſs. By means of ſophiſms and ſubtiltics, it laid. 
- the foundation of that falſe ſcience called Theoligy, in 
which men buſied themſelves. at the expence of real 
®Enowledge. In the eighth, and the beginning of. the. 
ninth century, Rome, no longer the capital of the uni- 
verſe, attempted to exerciſe her authority as former- 
ly, in depoſing and making kings. Without inhabi- 
tants, without ſoldiers, by dint of opinions and reli- 
; gious tenets alone, ſhe aſpired to univerſal monarchy. 
- By her addreſs, princes were excited to take up arms 
-  againſteach other, people againſt their kings, and kings 
againſt their people. All merit conſiſted in making 
war, and all virtue in obeying the church. The dig- 
"nity of monarchs was degraded by the uſurpations of 
Rome, which inſpired a contempt for princes, with- 
out exciting the love of liberty. A. few abſurd: ro- 
mances, and ſome melancholy tales, the offspring of 
+ —- eloiltered indolence, compoſed the literature of theſe 
| - ages. Theſe miſerable compolitions contributed ta 
-cherith chat dejection of ſpirit, and that propenſity to 
ie marvellous, which are. favourable.to the. intereſts 
of ſuperſtition. 
dss other nations again changed the face of the 
ee. A people from Scandinavia and the Cimbrian 
_ Et | 215 C̃böberſoneſus 
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Cherſoneſus ſpread themſelves over the North of Eu- 
rope, while the Southern nations were harraſſed by the 
Arabs. The former were diſciples of Wodin, the lat» 


ter of Mohammed; men whothad equally diffuſed the 


fanaticiſm of conqueſt with that of religion. Charle- 


magne ſubdued one of theſe nations, and maintaine& - 


his ground againſt the other. Theſe inhabitants of 
the North, called Saxons, or Normans, were indigent, 
ill armed, and undiſciplined; of ſavage manners, and 
puſhed on to war and death by miſery and fuperſtition. 
Charlemagne, deſirous of compelling them to change 


that 2 which rendered them ſo ungovernable, 


and to adopt another which would diſpoſe them to obe- 
dience, was obliged to wade through ſeas of blood, 
and the croſs was erected on heaps of the ſlain. He 
was leſs ſucceſsful againſt the Arabs, who had con- 
quered Aſia, Africa, and Spain; and he could gain 
no footing. beyond the Pyrenean 8 


The neceſſity of repulſing the Arabs and Normans 


occaſioned the revival of naval ſkill in Europe. Char- 
lemagne in France, Alfred the Great in England “, 
and ſome cities of Italy, built ſhips ; and theſe firſt at- 
tempts towards navigation revived a kind of maritime 
commerce. Charlemagne eſtabliſhed great fairs, the 
principal of which was at Aix-la-Chapelle. This is 
the method of increaſing commerce among a people, 
where it is ſtill in its infancy. DES 

'The Arabs, however, laid a foundation for the moſt 
extenſive commerce that had been \known fince that 
eſtabliſhed at Carthage and Athens. It is true, this 
was not ſo much owing to the lights of cultivated rea- 
ſon, and to the progrefs of good government, as to 


the extent of their power, and the nature of the-coun- * 


try they poſſeſſed. Maſters of Spain, of Atrica, of 


Afia Minor, of Perſia, and part of India, they in- 


troduced reciprocal exchange of commodities from one 
region to another. They extended gradually as far as 
| | e 8 


Our Author ſeems here to have miſtaken chronology. Char- 


lemagne began his reign in the year 771, and died in the year 8443 


whereas Alfred did not begin his till a complete cent ary alter, viz 
in 871, and died in the gov. 92 


— 
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* the Moluccas and China; ſometimes in the character 
of traders, ſometimes as miſſionaries, and frequently 
I as conquerors 1 <0, 
Soon after-this, the Venetians, Genoeſe, and the A- 
© Tabs of Barcelona, went to Alexandria, bought up the 
merchandiſe of Africa and India, and diſpoſed of it in 
Europe. The Arabs, enriched by commerce, and ſa- 
ted with conqueſt, were very different men from thoſe 
who burnt the Alexandrian library. They cultivated 
the arts and polite literature, and were diſtinguiſhed 
from other conquering nations by their improvements 
in reaſoning and induſtry. To them we owe the ſci- 
ences of algebra and chymiſtry, and of many new diſ- 
coveries in aſtronomy, in mechanics, and in medicine, 
which were unknown to the ancients. But, of the fine 
arts, poetry is the only one that they have cultivated 
with ſucceſs. $73 £5 | * 215 
Mean time, the ſubjects of the Greek empire imita- 
ted the manufactures of Aſia; and had, through vari- 
ous channels, monopolized the riches of India. But 
the advantages they derived from ſources of wealth ſur- 
Vvived not the fate of their empire, which had nothing 
to oppole to the heroic and daring enthuſiaſm of the 
Arabs, but the weak and unmanly weapons of ſchola- 
ſic logic, and the controverſial armour of monks, who 
had by that time ſo faſcinated the minds of men, that 
the Emperor uſed to aſk pardon of God for the time he 
employed in affairs of ſtate, Painting and ſculpture 
were no longer known, and it was matter of perpetval ' 
diſpute, whether images ought to be worſhipped. The 
Greeks, though ſurrounded by the ocean, and in poſe. 
ſeſſion of many iſlands, had yet no maritime forces. 
They defended themiclves, by wild fire *, againſt the 
5 8 N naval 
As ſome readers may not underſtand what the Abbé here 
means by the Greeks defending themſelves with wild fire, the follows 
ing will ſerve as an account of it: | 
| Callinicus, an architect who came from Syria ts Conſtantinople, 
inventcd an artificial flame, which was eafily ventilated into 2 point 
ty means of a tube, and was of ſuch a peculiar nature, that water, 
and every other ſubſtance wFich extinguiſh other bre, did but in- 
creaſe the violence of this. The Greeks were in poſſeſſion of it for 


ſeveral years, and managed it in ſuch à manner as made it capable 
of fring chcir enemies ſhips, particularly the Arabian fleet, which 


” as wo. ac oY 
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naval power of Egypt, and of the Saracens; aſpecies 


of defence which 1s never employed but by a weak and 


degenerate people. Conſtantinople, not being in a con- 
dition to prote& her maritime trade, reſigned it to the 
Genoeſe, who ſeized upon Caffa, which they ſoon made 
a flouriſhing city. | 


The nobility of Europe, in their fooliſh expeditions, 


called Cruſades, became tinctured with the manners of 
the Greeks and Arabs. They learned their arts and 


their luxury; which afterwards became neceſſary to 
their happineſs. The Venetians had a moſt extenſive 
demand for the goods they brought from the Eaſt ; and 
the Arabs themſelves carried ſome articles into France, 
England, and even into Germany. | | 

Theſe powers had, at that period, neither ſhipping 
nor manufactures ; they laid reſtraints upon commerce ; 
and a merchant was a term of reproach. This uſeful 
ſet of men were never reſpected among the Romans. 
They treated their merchants almoſt with the ſame 
contempt as their players, courteſans, baſtards, ſlaves, 
and gladiators. The political ſyſtem, eſtabliſhedthrough- 


out Europe by the power and-ignorance of the north- 


ern nations, muſt neceſſarily have confirmed a preju- 
dice which originated from barbarity and pride. Our 
anceſtors had the abſurdity to adopt, as the baſis of 
their government, a principle deſtructive of ſociety, a 
contempt for all uſeful labour. The only perſons held 
in any degree of eſtimation were the lords of manors, 
or ſuch as had diſtinguithed themſelves in battle. The 
nobles were ſo many petty ſovereigns, who abuſed their 
own power, and oppoſed that of the monarch. The 


barons were fond of parade, avaricious, whimſical, and 


poor. 


les ar Africa, or the Syrian coaſts, to invadethem even in Con- 
antinopſie. 

This flame was ranked among the ſecrets of ſtate; and Conſtan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus, io his treatiſe on the adminiſtration of the 
Empire, which he dedicated to his ſon Romanus, adviſes him to tell 
the Batbarians, when they ſhould defire him to give them any of the 
Greeian fire, that he was not permitted to part with it; becauſe an 
angel, who-preſented it ro the Emperor Conſtantine, commanded 
him to refuſe it to all other nations, and that thoſe who had diſo- 


beyed that injunction were conſumed by a fire from heaven the mo» 


ment they entered into the church. 
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poor. Sometimes they invited the merchants to their 
little ſtates, and, at others, they extorted money from 
them. It was in theſe barbarous times that toll-duties, 
duties of export and import, of paſſage, of quarters, of 
eſcheat, and other numberleſs oppreſſions, were eſta- 
bliſhed. All the bridges and bigh- ways were opened or 
ſtopped up at the will of the primce or his vaſſals. The 
4rit elements of commerce were ſo totally unknown, that 
it was cuſtomary to fax the price of goods, The mer - 
chants were often pillaged, and always ill paid by the 
knights and barons. Trade was carried on in cara - 
vans, which went armed to the places where che fairs 
pere kept. At theſe marts the merchants omitted no - 
thing that might engage the ſavour of the people. 
They were generally accompanied by jugglers, muſici- 
ans, and buffoons. As there were then no large towns, 
and neither public ſpectacles and meetings, nor the ſe- 
dentary pleaſures of private ſociety, the time of fair 
Was the ſeaſon for diverſions, which degenerating into 

| diſſoluteneſs, gave a ſanction to the anvectives and ſeve- 
3 Tities of the clergy. The traders were frequently ex- 
2 communicated. The people held thoſe ſtrangers in ab- 
5 borrence, who ſupplied their tyrants with ſuperfluities, 
3: BY and aſſociated with men whoſe manners were ſo repug- 
1 nant to their prejudices and rude auſterity of life. The 
1 Jews, who ſoon engaged in all branches of commerce, 
did not bring it into repute. They were then conſi- 
dered in the ſame light throughout all Europe as they 
are at this day in Poland and Turky. As tbeir for- 
tunes increaſed every day, they were enabled to ad- 
vance money to merchants and tradeſmen; for which 
they demanded intereſt equivalent to their riſk in veſt- 
ing their capital in other hands. The ſchoolmen were 
violent in oppoling this neceſſary meaſure,-which their 
rude prejudices had taught them to conflemn.. This 
theological determination of a point of a civil and po- 
Rtical nature, was attended with ſtrange conſequen- 
ces. The magiſtrates, blinded by an authority which 
they durſt not oppoſe, denounced ſentence of confiſca- 
tion and ignominious penalties againſt uſury, which, in 
thoſe dark ages, the laws did not diſtinguiſh from the 
Moſt moderate intereſt, It Was at this juncture * 
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the Jews, to make themſelves amends for the dangers | 
and mortifications they were conſtantly expoſed to, in 
carrying on a commerce which was looked upon as o- 


dious and unlawful; abandoned themſelves to the moſt 


exceſſive rapacity. They were held in univerſal deteſ- 
tation. Perſecuted; pillaged, and proſcribed, they in- 
vented bills of exchange, which ſecured the remains of 


their fortunes. The clergy declared the exchange u- 


furious z but it was of too.great utility to be aboliſhed. 
One of the effects it produced was to make the mer- 
chants more independent of the prince, who treated 
them better, leſt they ſhould tranſport their riches in- 
to foreign countries“. l LEP OR 

The Italians, who are better known by the name. of 
Lombards, were the firſt who took advantage of this 
early change of ideas. They formed ſmall communi- 
ties, and procured the protection of ſome lates, who, 
on their account, diſpenſed with the laws againſt ſtran- 
gers, which had been made in the barbarous ages. By 
virtne of this indulgence, they became agents for all 
the ſouthern parts of Europe. —» 
The inhabitants of the North began likewiſe to a- 
wake from their lethargy : but their recovery was la- 
ter, and effected with greater difficulty, Hamburgh 


and Lubec, having attempted to open a trade in the 


Baltic, were obliged to unite for their mutual deſence 
againſt the pirates who infeſted thoſe latitudes. The 
ſueceſs of this little combination determined other towns 
to enter into a confederacy ; which, in a ſhort time, 
was compoſed of fourſcore cities, and which had either 
obtained or purchaſed the privilege of being governed 
by their own laws, and they formed a line of commu- 
nication from the Baltic to the Rhine. This aſſocia- 
tion, which was the firſt of modern cnes that adopted 
a regular ſyſtem of commerce, bartered with the Lom- 
wks 7 naval ſtores, and other merchandiſe of the North, 
| | for. 


 *® Varity gave\ſome ſpur to induſtry in the ſourteenth century ; 
and the cuſtom of wearing their coats of arms upon their clothes 
gave riſe to a conſiderable, improvement in their manufactures, as 
woolen cloth, interwoven with coats df arms, was a ſpecics of luxury 


which could not be prccured from foreign parts. 


for the produce of Aſia, Italy, and the other Den 
countries. 

- Flanders was the ſcene of theſe happy tranſaQionsz 
but it was not to its ſituation alone that it owed a di- 
ſtinction ſo favourable to its intereſts: this mult likewiſe 
be attributed to its numerous manufactures of fine cloth, 
and particularly. that of tapeltry ; which laſt affords a 
convincing proof how little the arts of drawing and 


perſpective were then known. All theſe advantageous 


circumſtances conſpired to make the Low-Countries 
the richeſt, the moſt populous, and the beſt cultivated 
Part of Europe. 

The. flouriſhing condition of the inhabitants of Flan- 
ders, the Hanſe Towns, and ſome republics, who ow- 
ed their proſperity to their freedom, attracted the at- 
-tention of moſt of the reigning monarchs. In their 
dominions the rights of citizens had hitherto been 
confined to the nobility and clergy ; the reſt of their 
ſubjects were ſlaves: But as ſoon: as the cities were 
declared free, and had large immunities granted them, 
the merchants and mechanics entered into aſſociations, 
which roſe in eſtimation as they acquired riches. The 
Tovereigus oppoſed their power to that of the barons. 
Thus anarchy and feudal tyranny gradually decreaſed. 
The tradeſmen became citizens, and the third ſtate was 
re-inſtated in its privilege of being admitted to the na- 
tional aſſembly. 

Monteſquieu attributes to Chriſtianity the honour of 
Having aboliſhed ſlavery; but we venture to differ from 


him. When induſtry and riches prevailed among the 
people, the princes began to hold them in ſome eſtima- 


tion; when the ſovereign could avail himſelf of their 
riches, to gain advantages over the barons, laws were 
Framed to put them in a'better condition.” It was to 
that ſound policy, which commerce always introduces, 
and not to the ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion, that kings 
- were induced to beſtow freedom upon the ſlaves of their 
vaſſals, becauſe thoſe ſlaves, when made free, became 
ſubjects. It is true, Pope Alexander III. declared that 
Chriſtians were to be exempted from ſervitude; but this 
declaration was made merely to pleaſe the kings of France 


and England, whowere redeirousoſhumblingthcirvaſals 
| - 
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The Chriſtian religion * is ſo complaiſant to ſlavery, 


L 
that, in the catholic” provinces of Flanders, in Bohe- 
þ mia, and in Poland, the people are ſtill flaves: And 
2 even the poſſeſſors of church lands, as was the caſe p 
; with us in the days of our forefathers, enjoy revenues 
„ from the labours of ſervitude ; but this cireumſtance 
L offends not the church +. | 
q In Italy, one might perceive the dawning of more 
3 roſperous days. The republics of Piſa, Genoa, and 
; lorence, were eſtabliſhed on the wiſeſt principles: the 
L factions of the Guelphs and Gibbelines, which had for 
ſo many ages laid waſte theſe delightſul countries, were 
a at length appeaſed; trade flouriſhed, and conſequentlx 
learning would ſoon be introduced. Venice was in the 
- height of its glory; its navy, which eclipſed that of its 
p neighbours, checked the progreſs of the maritime powers 
L of the Mammelucs and the Turks: In commerce it 
p was fupeſyor to the whole European ſtates; its inha- 
3 bitants weke numerpus, and its riches immenſe ; the 
, revenues wete well managed, and the people were con 
, tent; the republic borrowed. money of the richer ſub- 
e jects, from motives, not of neceſſity, but of policy. 
. The Venetians were the firſt people who found out the 
. ſecret 
8 „ Ih . = 1 „ 0 is 
7 * The Author here evidently means the Popiſh religion. T. 
| + Some citizens, ſuch as Jacques Coeur, did more to make the 
third tate reſpected than all the declarations of the Popes. Jacques 
f Coeur woαdd have eſtabliſhed · a luerative and ſolid trade in France, 
N had he been properly ſupported by government againſt the envy of 
hs courtiers, and the f dee fellow-citizens. He was owner of a 
= very great number of ſhips ;- and had more than three hundred fac- 
— tors, by whoſe means he carried on a moſt extenſive trade in Turkey, - 
r Perſia, Africa, Italy, and the north. He was the richeſt individual 
© in the univerſe, and the moſt uſeful to his country, who would not- 
* have got the better of the Engliſh without the aſſiſtance which he 
9 gave fo liberally to Charles VII. Crimes. were laid to the charge of 
8, this great man, but not one was proved. Under the pretence, how- 
58 ever, of his having made a preſent to the Sultan of Babylon of a 
E horſe's harneſs, and delivering up to the Saracens a criminal whom 
they had ſought back, they ſerupled not to confiſcate his effects, and 
= to ſend him into exile, But his factors having raiſed for him ſome 
at new funds, he retired with the little he got to the iſland of Cyprus, 
18 where he again acquired a great fortune; and his retiring to this 
de iſland, at that time in poſſeſſßon of the Venetians, was of ſingular 
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advaniage to that republic, who had been alarmed at the extent of 
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ſecret of attaching tich individuals to the intereſts of 


overnm=at, by inviting them to veſt ſome part of their 
ortune in the public funds. At Venice, manufactures 
of ſilk, gold and ſilver, were carried on. It ſupplied 
- foreigners with ſhips: their works in gold and ſilver 
were thebeſt, and almoſt the only ones of that time. 
The inhabitants were even accuſed of extravagance in 
having gold and filyer plate, and other utenſils of the 
ſame materials. They were not, however, without 
ſumptuary laws; but theſe laws laid no reſtraint on a 
ſpecies of luxury by which the ſums expended were 
confirmed in the ſtate. The noblemen united ceconomy 
with ſplendor; the opulence of Venice had revived the 
architecture of Athens; and there was magnificence 
as well as elegance in their luxury; the people were 
ignorant, but the nobles were enlightened; the govern- 
ment oppoſed the attempts of the Popes with firmneſs 
and prudence: Siamo Veneziani, p:i Chriſliani: We 
« are Venetians, not Chriſtians,” ſaid one of their ſe- 
aator,-who cxprefied in thete words the fenſr of ti 
whole ſenate; at that time they debaſed the prieſthood, 
Inſtead of making it uſeful to morality ; which, how- 
ever, was more rigid and pure among the Venetians, 
than among the other Italians, Their troops were 
very different from thoſe milerable Candottieri, whoſe 
name was more terrible than their arms. Venice was 
the ſeat of politeneſs ; and ſociety was then under leis 


reſtraint ſrom the ſpies of government, than it has 


been ſince the republic began to be jealous of the power 
of its neighbours, and to be diffident of its own in- 
duſtry. 1 Wia * 
In the fifteenth century, Italy far ſurpaſſed the other 
ſtates-of Europe. Religious zeal, which ſupplied the 
place af merit, and occaſioned fo many trifling cere- 
monies and crucl opprethons, was, however, the means 
of releaſing Spain ſrom the Arabian yoke z ſeveral 


provinces of Spain had lately been united by the mar- 


riage of Ferdinand and Iſabella, and the conqueſt of 
Granada; and its power was even equal to that of 
France. The fine woot of Caſtile and Leon was ma- 
nufactured at Segovia, and their cloths were ſold all 
over Europe, and even in Af. The perpetual * 
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the Spaniards were obliged to make to preſerve their 
liberty, inſpired them with reſolution and with confi- - 
dence. | Their ſucceſs had elevated their minds; and, 
being ignorant, they abandoned themſelves to all the 
enthuſiaſm of chivalry and religion. Confined to a 
peninſula, and having no immediate commerce with 
other nations, they entertained that contempt for them, 
which, either among individuals or communities, is 
uſually the charaQteriftic of ignorance. They were 
the only people who maintained a ſtanding body of in- 
fantry; and their infantry were excellent. As the 
Spaniards, for many ages, had been involved in war, 
their ſoldiery were of cburſe the beſt diſciplined troops 
eee ao 1 
The Portugueſe had much the ſame character; but 
their monarchy was better regulated than that of Ca- 
ſtile, and the adminiſtration was conducted with more 
eaſe after the reduction of the Moors by the conque 
nnen 
In France, Lewis the XI. kad juſt lowered the power 
of the great vaſſals, raiſed that of the magiſtracy, and 
made the nobles ſubject to the laws. The people ok 
France growing leſs dependent on their lords, mu 
Webel arif Vece, in a ſhort time, more induſtrious, 
more active, and more reſpectable; but induſtry and 
commerce could not flouriſh all at once. The progrels | 
of reaſon muſt have been ſlow in the midſt of thoſe | 
commotions, which were fill excited by the great, and 
under the feign of a, prince devoted to the moſt deſpi - 
cable ſuperſtition. The barons were diſtinguiſhed on- 
ly by their ſavage haughtineſs; their revenues were 
ſcarce ſufficient to entertain a train of gentlemen with- - 
out employment, who defended. them againſt the ſo- 
vereign and the laws.” The expences of their table 
were immoderate; and this ſavage. luxury, of which : 
there are ftilFtoo many remains, afforded no encou- 
ragement to any of the uſeful arts. But neither the 
manners nor the language of thoſe times partook of 


* 


chat decency which diſtinguiſhes the ſuperior ranks of 
citizens, and procures them reſpect from the others. 
Notwithſtanding the courteſy enjoined o the knigbts, 
coarſe and rough manners Rl prevailed" among the 
Us | 5 3 great. 
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Salitence it has ſince preſerved; and which every na- 


tion Will have whoſe morals and cuſtoms are not con- 


forthable to the laws. The prince's councils iſſued in- 
numerable, and frequently contradictory. edicts ; but 
the prince readily diſpenſed with the obſervance. of 
them. By this eaſy diſpoſition of the ſovereign, the 


Inconveniencies which would have ariſen from a mul- 


titude of laws inconfiderately made by the French mi- 
niſtry, have been happily prevented. 


En ngland, leſs opulent, and leis induſtrious than 


France, was compoſed of inſolent barons, defpotic 
biſhops, and a. people who were tired of their Yoke ; 
a certain reſtleſs diſpoſition prevailed in the nation, 
which muſt neceſſarily, ſooner or later, have introduced 
Hnberty. This character owed its riſe to the abſurd ty- 
ranny of William the Conqueror, and the cruel temper 
of ſeveral of his ſucceſſors. The intalerable abuſe of 
wer had made the Engliſh extremely jealous of their 
ſovereigns; the very name of King was pronounced a- 
mong them with horror ; and theſe ſentiments, tranſ- 
mitted from father toſon, afterwards laid the founda- 
tions of that form of government they now have the 
happine!s to enjoy. The long contention between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, while it raiſed a mar- 
tial ſpirit and an impatience of ſlavery, involved the 
"IgE; at the ſame time, in poverty and conſuſion. 
Engliſh wool was at that time manuſadured in 
Flanders, and was exported, as well as its lead and 
tin, in veſſels belonging to the Hanſe Towns... The 
principles of nav N of internal. policy, juriſpru- 
dence, luxury, 11 the fine arts, were entirely unknown. 
in England ; while, at the ſame time, it was oppreſſed, 
witch à multitude: of rich convents and, hoſpitals... The 
diftreffed nobles went from convent to convent, and, 
the common people fram hoſpital to hoſpital.. Theſe 
uſeleſs and ſuperſtitious. ĩnſtitutions cherithed idleneſs. 
and barbarity of mannezs, 
\_ . Germany, which had long been harraſſed by quar- 
-rels between the Emperors and the Popes, and by in- 
reſtine wars; had at, this time begun to enjoy a ſtate of 
ST, 3 ader 1 * N of anarchy, 2 


* 


The nation had then the ſame 8 of 1 in- | 
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the inhabitants of this extenſive country, who, though 
ſtrangers to wealth and commerce, were verſed in the 
arts of war and agriculture, had nothing to ſear from: 
their neighbours ; neither could they be ſormidable to 
them. The feudal ſyſtem, ſo fatal to mankind in other 
countries, here afſumed à milder aſpect; tlie princes 
preſiding over this vaſt extent of territory, generally. 
governed their reſpective ſtates with a tolerable ſhare 
of moderation. They ſeldom abuſed: their authority, 
and, if the peaceable poſſeſſion of their eſtates could 
compenſate the want of liberty, the Germans were 
happy. Commerce and induſtry. were entirely confin- 
ed to the free cities, and to the towns included ur the 
Hanſeatic league. The mines of Hanover and Saxony 
were not yet diſcovered. Silver was ſcarce ;' the far- 
mer ſold a few horſes to firangers, nor had the princes: 
yet introduced the traffic of the human ſpecies ;* the 
expences of the table, and a variety of equipages, were 
the only articles of luxury; the nobles and the clergy 
intoxicated themſelves, without diſturbing the govern · 
ment; it was with ſome difficulty that the gentry were 
diſſuaded from amuſing themſelves with robbing on the 
bighways ; their manners. were ſavage, and, during the 
two ſucceeding centuries, the German troops were more 
diſtinguiſhed by their cruellies than by their diſcipline 
and bravery. Us) | . 
The northern countries had made leſs pr than 
Germany. Oppreſſed by the nobles and prieſts, the in- 
habitants no longer retained that enthuſiaſtic love of 
glory with which the 2 of Wodin had formerly 
inſpired them; nor were they yet acquainted with choſe 
wiſe inſtitutions which ſome of them have ſince bonrow - 
ed from better forms of government. Their power was 
ſo inconſiderable, that a ſingle Hanſe town was capa- 
ble of intimidating che three potentates of the North. 
After the Reformation, however, and under the auſpi- 
ces of Frederic and Guſtavus Vaſa, they began to make 
"Gy © * bs 34 
nnn rh ee 
* The age, wherein many remarkable revolutions were to take 
place, now advanced with hafly Reps. Mankind were defirous to- 
acquice- ne gh /, and the full enjoy ment of liberty; but this was. | ' 
iſhed at the expence of. many wars, aud ch bed. | 
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The Turks were ſtrangers to the ſeience of govern- 


© 


ment; they had no knowledge of the arts, nor taſte 


for commerce: but the Janiſſaries were the beſt people 
in the world. Theſe attendants of a deſpot, whom they 
kept in awe and dreaded the ſame time, whom they 
placed upon the throne, or ſtrangled at pleaſure, had 
at that time ſome great men for their leaders. They 


ſubverted the empire of the Greeks, who were infatu- 


ated: with theology, and ſtupified by ſuperſtition. Some 
ef the inhabitants of this mild climate, WhO cultivated 
literature and the arts, abandoned their country after 
it was ſubdued, and took refuge in Italy; whither they 
were followed by artiſts and traders. Tranquility, 
peace, proſperity, a deſire of excelling, and the want 
of new pleaſures, which is the effect of govern- 

ments, favoured the revival of letters in 24 country of 
the ancient Romans; and it was from the Greeks that 
the Italians derived a better knowledge ef good mo- 


dels, and a taſte for antiquity. The art of printing was 


invented; and tho? for a long time the diſcovery was 
of little uſe while the people continued in a ſtate of po- 
verty and indolence, yet when commerce and the arts 
had made ſome progreſs, it made books become com- 
mon. A love of ſtudy prevailed, and the ancients were 


univerſally admired: but they had no rivals, except in 


Ital 

— which in every eentury bas aloft always aſ- 
ſumed a character the beſt adapted to the preſent mo- 
ment, ſeemed difpoſed no more to encourage that ig- 
norance which had fo long been ſubſervient to her in- 
tereſts. She protected polite literature, and ſuch of the 
arts as depended more on imagination than reaſon. 
The moſt ignorant prieſt is well aware, that repreſen- 
tations of a terrible divinity, mortification, ſelf-denial, 
auſterity, melancholy and terror, are ſo many expedi: 
ents ti gain an aſeendant over the minds of men, by 
engaging them deeply in religious matters. But there 
are times when theſe expedients have but little fucceſs. 
Men, who have grown rich in peaceful ſtates, are fond 


of enjoying themſelves; they diflike the dull road of 


life, and are eager in their purſuit. of pleaſures. When 
fairs began to- be eſtabliſhed, with * of 
Ports, 
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ſports, dancing, and other recreations, the clergy, who 
obſerved that the love of feſtivity made the people lefs 
religious, prohibited theſe ſports, and excommunicated 
thoſe who bore a part in them. But when they found 
that no regard was paid to their cenſures, they chan - 
ged their plan, and determined to take thoſe amuſe - 
ments into their own hands. This was the origin of 
ſacred comedy. The death of St Catharine, ated by 
the monks of St Dennis, rivalled the ſuceeſs of the 
players. Muſic was introduced into the churches; and 
even farces were exhibited there. The feſtivals called 
is Fete des foux & de L Ane, & des Innocens, which 
were celebrated in their churches, proved as entertain- 
ing to the people as the farces that were acted in the 
public places. It often happened, that, attracted by the 
mere love of amuſement, they left the Egyptian dan- 
ces to join in the proceſſion for the fellival of St John. 
As Italy improved in politeneſs, their pleaſures became 
more refined; and the decency that was introduced ia - 
to their common feaſts and public entertainments, af 
forded leſs pretence for the cenſures of the prieſts, and 
procured them a toleration. The merit of being able 
to read had been long confined to this claſs of men; 
but when it became a more general accompliſhwent, 
they could no longer avail themſelves of this diſtinc- 
tion : and finding that learning was the road to fame, 
| they were ambitious of ſhining in literary purſuits. The 
Popes, who enjoyed an opulent and peaceful ſovereign- 
ty in the voluptuous region of Italy, laid aſide their 
auſterity. Their court became agreeable. The encou» 
ragement of literature was conſidered as a new expedi- 
ent to eſtabliſh their authority over the minds of men. 

Genius was cheriſhed ; and marks of honour were con- 
ferred upon great artiſts. Raphael was on the point 
of —_ created a Cardinal when he died; and Pe- 
trarch had the honours of a triumph. As little con- 


ſormable as this good taſte, theſe fine arts, and new a- 
muſements, may appear to the ſpirit of the goſpel, they 
were eyidently calculated to promote the intereſt of the 
Papal throne. The belles lettres ſerve to embelliſh the 
ſtructure of the church; but philoſophy demoliſhes its 
Thus, while the church of Rome favoured polite liter- 

ature, 
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ature, and the fine arts, it diſcountenanced the ſeverer 
ſeiences. The poets were crowned with laurel ; but the 
philoſophers were proſecuted. Galileo from his priſon 
might have beheld Laſſo carried in triumph to the ca- 
pitol, if thoſe # men of great genius had been cotempo- 
Faries.. 
It was high time that philoſophy and learning ſhould 
lend their ſupport to morality and reaſon. The church 
of Rome did all the could to ſubvert thoſe principles of 
juſtice which nature had implanted in all mankind, 
The ſingle maxim, that the Pope had a right to the ſo 
vereignty of all empires, ſapped the foundation of all 
ſociety and public virtue: this maxim, however, had 
fer a long time prevailed, together with that horrid 
doctrine, Which not only permitted, but enjoined ha- 
tred and perſecution towards all whoſe religious opi- 
nions were not conformable to thoſe of the Romiſh 
church. Indulgencies, a ſpecies of expiation which 
might be purchaſed for all crimes, or it any thing can 
be Rill more monſtrous, lor Crirncs i0 be committee in 144 
future; diſpenſations for breaking faith with the ene · 
mies of the Pontiff, though they were of the ſame reli - 
gion; that article of belief which teaches, that the me- 
it of the juſt may be transferred to the wicked; vices 
of all Links exemplified in the lives of the Popes, and 
other religious perſons, who ought to be models to 
the people; above all, that greateſt reproach to hu- 
manity, the Inquiſition ; all theſe horrid enormities 
made Europe appear to be rather the haunt of tygers 
and ſerpents, than a vaſt country: inhabited or cultra- 
ted by men. 

Such was the ſituation. of Europe, hind the Do 
gueſe monarch, at the head of an active, generous, and 
intelligent people, ſurrounded by neighbours who ſtill 
preyed upon each other, formed the plan of extending 
his dominion by ſea and land. 

Jon I. had ſeveral "<q who, being 
33 ambitious of ſignalizing themſelves, un- 
ditions of the dertook, firſt of all, ſome expeditions to 
Portugueſe ; Barbary. Henry, whoſe genius was ſu- 
their arrival perior to the reſt, took it into his head 
in the Indien. to make diſcoveries in the Weſt. This 
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ince availed himſelf of the little knowledge of 
2 which was preſerved among the Arabs. At 
Sagres, a city of Algarva, he eſtabliſhed an obſervato- 
ry, and made it the place of education for all the nobi- 
lity who compoſed hig train: he had a conſiderable ſhare 
in the invention of the Aſtrolabe, and was the firſt who 
was ſenſible of the advantages that might be drawn 
from the Compaſs, which, though already known in 
Europe, had never been applied to the purpoſes of na- 


vigation. 0 | 


The pilots, who ſtudied under his direction, diſcover- | 


ed Madeira in the year 1418. Two years after this, _ 


one of his ſhips took poſſeſſion of the Canaries ; he dou- 
bled the Cape of Sierra- Leona, and the river Zara led 
him into the interior parts of Africa, as far as Congo. 
He made an eaſy conqueſt of thoſe countries, and eſta- 
bliſhed an advantageous commerce. The petty nations 
who inhabited thoſe parts, being ſeparated from each 
other by impaſſable deſarts, knew neither the value of 
their riches, nor the art of defending themſelves. Theſe 
voyages raiſed expectations. The revenues, that 
might in future ariſe from the coaſt of Guinea, were 


farmed. An inſtance of avidity ſo premature, ſhows, 


that the princes, who undertook theſe diſcoveries, were 
more ſolicitous to increaſe their finances, than to pro- 
mote the commerce of their ſubjects. 
In the reign of John the Second, an intelligent prince, 
who firſt declared Liſbon a free port, and made a new 
ication of aſtronomy to navigation, ſome Portn- 
gueſe were ſent out upon an expedition, and doubled 
the Cape at the extremity of Africa. This Cape was 
then called the Cape of Storms; but the prince, who 


foreſaw that it would open a bang to the Indies, gave 


it the name of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Emmanuel purſued the plan chalked out by his pre- 
deceſſors. In 1497 he equipped a fleet conſiſting of tour 
ſhips, and gave the command of it to Vaſco de Gama. 
This admiral, having weathered ſeveral ſtorms in his 
cruiſe along the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, and attempt-- 
ed ſeas before unknown, landed at length in Indoſtan, 
after a voyage of thirteen months. Ps 
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A geogra- ' A's 14, of which Indoſtan is one of the 
| phical deſ- richeſt parts, is a vaſt continent, Eugen 
cription of cording to the obſervations of the R 55 
Alia. the truth of which has been juſtly doubt- 
ea, between the 43d and the 9 
of longitude. It extends, between the two poles, from 
the 75th degree of northern, to the 10th degree of 
ſouthern latitude. That part of this large continent 
which is ſituated in the temperate zone, between the 
35th and the 5oth degree of latitude, appears to be 
bigher than the reſt ; it is bordered both towards the 
north and ſouth by two vaſt chains of mountains, which 
run'almoſt from the weſtern extremity of Afia Minor 
and the coalls of the Black Sea, to the ocean that waſhes 
the coaſts of China and Tartary towards the eaſt. Theſe 
two chains are united by other intermediate chains, in a 
direction from ſouth to north; they ſtretch out both to- 
wards the northern, the Indian, and eaſtern oceans, and 
appear like ſo many bulwarks raiſed between the beds of 
the large rivers which roll thro' thoſe immenſe regions. 
Such is the great baſis which nature has raiſed to 
ſupport the fabric of Aſia. In the inland parts of this 
vaſt country, the foil, parched by the heat of the ſun, 
becomes ſo light, that it is carried about by the winds ; 
there is not the leaſt appearance either of ſtone or mar- 
ble; no petrified ſhells, or other foflils, are to be found; 
the beds of minerals lye upon the ſurface. All theſe 
phenomena, joined to the obſervations made with the 
barometer, are proefs of the great elevation of the 
central part of Aſia, to which the moderns have given 
the name of the Leſſer Bucharia. Þ 
From theſe heights, which form a kind of girdle, 
ſurrounding this immenſe and unfruitful region, ſere- 
ral large ſtreams ariſe, that run in different channels. 
The fragments of barren earth, which are perpetual- 
Iy carried down by theſe rivers toward the ſeveral ex- 
tremities of Aſia, form. ſo many barriers againſt the 
ſeas which threaten to overflow its coaſts, and promiſe 
a ſtability and duration to this continent ſuperior to 
that of any other. Perhaps it will be its fate to ſee the 
reſt repeatedly buried under the waters, before it ſuf- 
fers any encroachment itſelf, N 
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The Caſpian ſea alone has preſerved its ſtation wich - 
in the limits of this vaſt tract of land, which has been 
emerging from the deep through a ſeries of ages. It 
may doubtleſs be conſidered as the reſervoir of thoſe 
large rivers that fall into it; but may likewiſe have 
ſome ſmall communication, by fubterrancous paſſages, 
with the ocean and the Mediterranean, if it be true, 


as it appears to be from obſervations made with the 


barometer at Aſtracan, that its ſurface is below the 
kvel of both thoſe ſeas. Lier, 
The Frozen ocean, which waſſies the northern coaſts 
of Siberia, renders them inacceſſible, if we may be- 
ſieve the accounts given by the Ruſſians. They even 
pretend, that, after all the attempts which have been 
as yet made, it has been ĩimpoſſible to double the point 
of land betwixt the rivers Peaſiga and Lamura, by 
reaſon of the immenſe quantity of ice which is con- 
ſtantly collected together there. They alſo affirm, 
that, although it might ſometimes be poſſible to dou- 
ble the Cape of Schalaginſkoi, the paſſage which ſe- 
parates theſe places from America is almoſt always 
ſhut up with ice. Hence they would conclude, that 
it was in vain to expect a proper paſſage to the South 
ſea would ever be found by that courſe. Their ac-' 
counts, however, are accompanied with ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances, which give ground to ſuſpect, that there 
is ſome political reaſon which prevents them from pub- 
liſhing all that they know concerning theſe ſeas. 

The ſea which waſhes the ſouthern parts of Aſia, 
and which is called the Indian ocean, according to 
M. Buache, is divided from the great South ſea by a 
chain of mountains under the water, beginning at the 
11nd of: Madagaſcar, and continuing all the way to 
Sumatra, as is evident from the iſlands, the ſhallows, 
and the rocks, which are to be found throughout all 
that extent; and from thence it proceeds to join again 
* Van Diemen's Land and New Guinea. This learn- 
ed gentleman, to whom natural philoſo phy is ſo much 
indebted, conſiders the ſea that is contained between 
this chain and the ſouth coaſts of Aſia as divided in- 
to three great baſons, whoſe boundaries ſeem to have 
been 1 thim bye | 
C The 
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The firſt, which lyes towards the weſt, between Ara- 
> pia and Perſia, is bounded towards the ſouth by that 
chain of iſlands which extends from Cape Comorin 

and the Maldiva Iſlands to W This baſon, 

which runs into the land, is inceſſantly enlarging the 
Gulph of Perſia and the Red ſea. The ſecond of 
thoſe baſons forms the Gulph of Bengal. The third 
includes the great Archipelago, which contains the 
Sunda, the Moluccas, and the Philippine Hands. This 
joins Aſia to the ſouthern continent, and ſerves to 
balance that immenſe body of water contained in the 

Pacific ocean. Between this ſea and the great Archi- 

pelago, a kind of new baſon is formed by a chain of 
mountains under water towards the eaſt, which ex- 
tends ſrom the Ladrones to the Japan Iſlands. When 
we have paſſed theſe celebrated iſlands, we come to a 
chain of iſlands called Kuriles, which touch the ſouth- 
ern point of the Peninſula of Kamtſchatka; and form 
a fifth baſon, into which the river Amur empties it- 
ſelf; but as its entrance is obſtructed by the bamboos, 


which grow there in great abundance, it is imagined 


that this ſea has very little depth. 
Theſe geographical details, far from being foreign 
to our purpoſe, are in a manner neceſſary to direct and 


engage our attention ts the richeſt and fineſt continent 


upon the globe. We will begin with Indoſtan. 
eee by the general name of the 


75 0 * 55 Eaſt Indies is commonly underſtood | 
2 Iadeſe thoſe immenſe regions hich lye beyond 
tan. the Arabian ſea and the Perſian empire; | 


yet by Indoſtan is properly meant a country lying be- 
tween twocelebrated rivers, the Indus and the Ganges, 
which fall into the Indian ocean, at the diſtance of four 
| hundred leagues from each other. A ridge. of high 


mountains runs acroſs this long tract from north to | 


ſouth, Ty dividing it in the middle, enen as far 


2 
28 


/ 


»The Eaſtern ocean, which ſeparates the Abatic ſea from that 1 
of America, is not ſufficiently known to. invite us to purſne further | 
a deſcription of that part of the world, where, the richneſs of the | 
mil, and the induſtry of the We, bave at rw tis attracted | 
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as Cape Comorin, where it forms the boundary be- 
tween the coaſts of Malabar and Coromandel. 
It is a remarkable circumſtance, and perhaps the 
only one of the kind, that this ridge ſeems to be a 
barrier, erected by nature, to ſeparate one ſeaſon from 
another. The mere breadth of theſe mountains di- 
vides ſummer from winter; that is to ſay, the ſeaſon. 
of fine weather from the rainy; for it is well known 
there is no winter between the tropics ; alf that is 
meant by winter in the Indies is that time of the year 
when the clouds, which the fun attracts from the ſea, 
are driven violently by the winds againſt the monn- 
tains, where they break and diffolve in rain, accom» 
nied with frequent ſtorms. From hence torrents 
are formed, which ruſh from the hills, ſwell the ri- 
vers, and overflow the vallies : dark vapours, that ob- 
ſcure the day, ſpread a thick and impenetrable gloom 
over the deluged country ; but, like the abyſs which 
brooded over the principles of things before the crea- 
tion, this cloudy ſeaſon promotes fertility: at this time 
the plants and flowers appear in full ſtrength and beau- 
ty, and the fruits in general come to maturity. 
The ſummer may naturally be expected to preſerve: 
its uſual temperature better than the winter, in a cli- 
mate ſo immediately under the infſuence of the ſun :. 
the ſky, without a cloud to intercept the rays of the 
ſun, ſeems to be all on fire ; but the ſea-breezes which 
ſpring up in the day- time, and the land- breezes that 
blow during the night, alternately alleviate the heat of 
the atmoſphere; yet the calms, that now and then in- 
tervene, ſtifle theſe refrething gales, and the inhabi- 
tants are reduced to ſuffer the inconveniencies of ex- 
ceſſive drought. | Ait 5 
- The effect of the two diiferent ſeaſons is ſtill more 
remarkably felt in the two Indian oceans, where they 
are diſtinguiſhed by the name of the dry and rainy 
monfoons. While the returning fun introduces with. 
the ſpring nothing but ſtorms and ſhipwrecks'on the 
ſea that waſhes the coaſts of Malabar, the lighteſt veſ- 
ſels fail along the coaſt of Coromandel upon a ſmooth 
ſur face, and require neither ſkill nor precaution in 
eir pilots; but in the autumn, which, in its turn, 
e C 2 changes 
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changes the face of the elements, the weſtern coat en- v 
Joys a perfect calm, while the eaſtern Indian ocean is i 
0 
f 


a Y 
. 2 


yay, Ove 


toſſed by tempeſts; each experiencing, as it were, the 
alternatives of peace and war. An inhabitant of the 
iſland of Ceylon, who contemplates the equatorial re- 
ion at the two equinoxes, ſees alternately, on the ft 
right hand, the waves vexed with ſtorms, and, on the Pp 
left, lulled into tranquillity 3/ as if the Author of Na- v. 
ture, who holds the ſcales of calamities and bleſſings ti 
perpetually 1 in his hands, had inſtantly turned the beam W 
in equilibrium, from one ſide to the other. It is not n 
improbable that the doctrine of the Manichees, con- 
8 two principles, might take its riſe in In- 
ere the two empires of good and evil are di- 
vided only by a partition of mountains; ſince pain and 
pleaſure ſeem to be as much the origin of the different 
e e eee eee ee ee 
I] bere is ſo ſtrong a eee — 
moral principles, that all ſyſtems of importance to the 
happineſs of the human ſpecies have taken their colour 
from the nature of the climate: accordingly it is ob- 
ſervable, that the Indians, on whoſe imagmations na- 
ture has made the deepeſt impreſſions by the moſt for- 
ible operation of good and evil, and the view they 
conſtantly have of the diſcord of the elements, are 
placed in a fituation moſt fertile in ee and ex- 
traordinary events. 
Hence it is, that the dra enki of India 
have long engaged the attention of the 1 
and the hiſtorian, whoſe conjectures have aſſigned to 
their earlieſt inhabitants an æra of the moſt extraor- 
dinary antiquity. To ſay the truth, whether we con- 
ſult hiſtorical records, or conſider the poſition of In- 
doſtan upon the globe, and admitting the progreſſive 
| motion of the ſea from eaſt to welt? we mult allow 
that this part of the earth was the firſt part that was 
inhabited. We may trace the origin of moſt of the 
ſciences in the hiſtory of that country. Even before 
the age of Pythagoras, the Greeks travelled to India 
for inſtruction; the trade which the oldeſt commercial 
nations carried on with them * their: cloth is a con- 
i vincing 
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induſtry. | Ns Carne added ; 

Upon the whole, it ſhould ſeem reaſonable to con - 
clude, that a climate, the beſt; adapted to the human 
ſpecies, . would be peopled the earlieſt.; and that the 
firſt men would fix their abode in a delicious climate, 
pure air, and a ſoil too fertile to require much culti- 
vation. If the human race could be ſuppoſed to mul» - 
tiply and extend themſelves in thoſe horrid regions, 
where. they muſt maintain a perpetual ſtruggle with 


nature ;. if, they could inhabit burning ſands and im- 


practicable moraſſes, and regions of perpetual ice; or 
frequent deſarts and foreſts, where they muſt defend 
themſelves againſt the violence of the elements, and 

the attacks of wild beaſts; how-eaſily. might they not 
form themſel ves into ſocieties in theſe delightful coun-- 
tries, where mankind, . exempt from neceſſity, has no- 

thing to purſue. but pleaſure ; where enjoying, without 
labour or anxiety, the choigęſt productions, and the 
moſt glorious proſpect of . great ſcene of nature, 
they might juſtly aſſume the diſtinguiſhing. title of 
Lords of the creation. Theſe delightful. ſcenes. pre- 
ſented themſelves on the banks of the Ganges, and in 
the plains of Indoſtan. The air is perfumed with the 
moſt delicidus fruits, and affords a whaleſome and re- 
freſhing nouriſhment; the trees form a ſhade i 


vable to the rays of the ſun; while che living ani 


mals, that are diſperſed over the globe, cannot ſubſiit 
in other parts without devouring each other, they 
ſhare in India, in common with their maſter, the ſweets - 
of plenty and ſecurity. Even at this day, when we 
may think that the earth muſt have been exhauſted by 
the productions of ſo many ages, and their conſump- 
tion in ſoreign countries, Indoſtan, if we except a few - 
ſandy. aad barren diſtcits, is ſtill the moſt. fruitful? 
92 2 the world. 133+ ES #1 
Tu ſyſtem of morals in this coun- 5 

try is no leſs extraordinary than the —— 1 
ſyſtem of nature. When we fix our gegr. 7 
eyes on this vaſt region, where nature * 1 5 
hath exerted her utmoſt efforts for the Nan. 


= 


kappjaels-of man, we cannot but regret that man hath: 
tx il; C. 3. done 


- 
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done all in his power to oppoſe her. The rage of con- th 


_ queſt, and, what is no leſs deſtructive an evil, the me 

greedineſs of traders, have, in their turns, ravaged and Wl be 
oppreſſed the fineſt country on the face of the globe. an 
Amidſt the numbers of ſavage banditti, and other ter 
ſtrangers, whom war or deſire of gain has invited to th: 
the Indies, it is eaſy to diſlinguiſh the ancient inhahi- me 
tants. There is not, however, ſo much difference in 

the caſt of complexion and outward appearance of theſe pe 
people, as in the particularities of their character; of 

oppreſſed as they have been with the yoke of tyranny, na 
or rather of the wildeſt anarchy, they have neither a- | 
dopted the manners, the laws, nor the religion of their ¶ the 
maſters. - Their continual experience of all the horrors ſer 
of war, all the exceſſes and vices of which human na- ri 
ture is capable, has not tainted their character. No- po 
thing has ever been able to reconcile the tender, hu- eit 
mane, and timorous Indian, to ſcenes of blood, or to wa 
animate him with the courage and ſpirit of rebellion. rat 


| * 


5 His vices are the mere effects of human weakneſs. ſtit 
| | The judicious traveller, who, traverfing the plains of Wl wh 
| 


ti Egypt, ſees trunks of columns, mutilated ſtatues, bro- em 
i! | ken entablatures, and immenſe pyramids, that have 
| _ eſcaped the ravages of war and time, diſperſed thro” ¶ bo. 
the country, is loſt in admiration at the view of the an 
1 ruins of a nation which no longer exiſts. He cannot rer 
1 now find out the ſituation of Thebes, that city ſo ce- ies 
| Jebrated in antiquity for its hundred gates; but the eve 
venerable remains of its temples, and of its tombs, 
give him a higher idea of its magnificence, than the he⸗ 
deſcriptions of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. of 
When we attentively examine the accounts given by vin 
travellers of the manners of the natives of India, we wh 
ſeem to wander among heaps of ruins, the remains of NM. 
an immenſe fabric. The original ſorm is loft, but e- ſelf 
nough-is preſerved to convince us of the magnificence Wh of 
.and. regularity of the plans. Amidſt a variety of ab- ma 
ſurd ſuperſtitions, puerile and extravagant cuſtoms, in 
ſtrange ceremonies and prejudices, -we may difcover h 
the traces of ſublime morality; deep phitofophy. and ¶ cip 
refined policy ; but when we attempt to trace the re- | 
Jigious and civil inſtitutions to . pre 


* 
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that they are loſt in the maze of antiquity, By the 
moſt ancient traditions, the Indians appear to have 
been the firſt who received the rudiments' of ſcience, 
and the poliſh of civilization. But their legiſlative ſyſ- 
tem has never been diſcovered ; and it would appear 
that the ancients n had ſeen Gl ſome A 
ments of it. 

In India are found ahi traces of a ealcicads of fine 
perſtitions obſervances, arts, ſports, errors and truths 
of all kinds, which have been adopted by alto all 
nations. 

The Indians themſelves are ignorant of the n of 
their religion and policy :- they have to this day pre- 
ſerved cuſtoms which muſt certainly have owed their 
riſe to a ſyſtem that no longer exiſts: the ſpirit of their 
political conſtitution is loſt, and every branch of it 
either changed or corrupted. Their religion, which 
was of the allegorical and moral kind, hath degene- 
rated into a heap of extravagant and obſcene ſuper- 
ſtitions, owing to their having realized thoſe fictions 
which were intended nierely as 0 many ſymbols and 
emblems. 

Were it poſſible to obtain a ſight of their facred 
books, the only monument that remains of the Indian 
antiquities, we might, in ſome meaſure, be enabled to 
remove the veil that envelopes theſe numerous myſter- 
ies; but we have little reaſon to hope that we a 
ever be intruſted with ſuch a communication. 

The Emperor Mahmoud Akebar took it into his | 
head to make hirnſelf acquainted with the principles 
of all the religious ſects e owes his extenſive pro- 
vinces. Having diſcarded the ſuperſtitious notions with 
which he had been prepoſſeſſed by his education in the 
Mohammedan rehs 10n, he reſolved to judge for him- 
ſelf. It was eaſy for him to be informed of the nature 
of thoſe ſytems that are formed upon the plan of 
making proſelytes; but he faund himſelf diſappointed 
in Nis defign, when he came to treat wich the Indians, 
who will not admit any perſon whatever to the cadet 
cipation of their myſteries. 

Neither the authority nor promiſes of A kebar 442" y 
on * —— to diſeloſe the tenets of their 


religion: 
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vers; he was fond of Feizi, w 
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| religion he was therefore obliged. to have recourſe to 
artifice, The ſtratagem he made uſe of was, to cauſe 
an infant, of the name of Feiz?; to be committed to the 


care or theſe prielts, as a poor orphan of the ſacerdotal 
line, who alone could be initiated into the ſacred rites 
of their theology. Feizi, having. received the proper 
inſtructions for the part he was to act, was conveyed 
privately to Benares, the ſeat of knowledge in In- 
doſtan ; he was received into the houſe of a learned 
Bramin, who educated him with the ſame care as if 


he had been his ſon. © After the youth had ſpent ten 


years in ſtudy, Akebar was deſirous of recalling him; 
but he was ſtruck with the - charms of the Plies of 
his preceptor. 

- The women of the e tribe are looked upon 
as the greateſt beauties in Indoſtan. The old Bramin 
laid no reſtraint on the growing paſſion of the two lo- 

= had gained his af, 
feaions: by his addreſs and docility, — offered: him 
his daughter in marringe. The young man, divided 


between love and gratitude, reſolved to conceal the 
fraud no longer; and, falling at the ſeet of the Bra - 
min, diſcovered the impoſture, and aiked pardon for 
his offence. 


The prieſt, without reproaching him in the leaſt, 
ſeized a — which hung at his girdle, and was go- 
ing to plunge it in his breaſt, if Feizi had not prevent · 
ed him by taking hold of his arm. The young man 
uſed every means to pacify him, and declared himſelf 
ready to do any thing to expiate his treachery. The 
Bramin, burſting. into tears, promiſed to pardon him 
on condition that he ſhould never tranſlate the Beda, 
or ſacred volumes, or diſeloſe to any perſon whatever 
the ſymbol of the Bramin creed. Feizi readily. pro- 
miſed all that the Bramin required: how far he kept 
his word is not known; but the ſacred books of the 
Indians have never been tranſlated by him, or any one 
elie, to to this day. 8 0 5 gil arte prev 

As the Bramins are che only perſons who- underſtand 


| the language of the ſacred book, their comments on 


the text are the ſame- as thoſe: which have ever been 


ate S books; all the maxims which fancy, 
| interelh, 
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intereſt, paſſion or falſe zeal can ſuggeſt, are to be found 
in theſe volumes. Theſe: excluſive pretenſions of the 
interpreters of religion have given them that unbound- 
ed influence over the people, which impoſtors and fa- 
natics will not fail to exert over men who have not the 
courage to conſult either their own reaſon, or their own 
ſeelings. | | — 5 | 61 
From the Indus to the Ganges, the Fedam is uni- 
verſally received as the book that contains the princi- 
ples of religion; but the generality differ on ſeveral 
| points relative to faith and practice. That ſpirit of | 
him; debate and refinement, which for. ſo many ages has in- | 
er of fected the philoſophy of our ſchools, has made ſtill far- 
| ther progreſs among the Bramins, and caufed more 
upon abſurdities in their doctrines than it has introduced 
amin into ours, by a mixture of Platoniſm, which is per- 
o lo- baps itſelſ derived from the doctrines of the Bramins. | 
s af. Throughout all Indoſtan, the laws. of government, - 1 
him cuſtoms, and manners, make a part of religion; being ; 
rided WM all derived from Brama, a being far ſuperior in dig» 
the nity to the human race, the interpreter of the divinity, 
Bra - the author of the ſacred books, and the great liwgivyer 
n for of India. NEAT ELITE If BEE | 
There is ſome reaſon to believe that Brama was | 
leaſt, WM poſſeſſed of the ſovereign authority; as his religious 
s go · ¶ inſtitutions were evidently deſigned to inſpire the peo- 
vent · ¶ ple with a profound reverence and great love for their 
man country, and are particularly levelled againſt the vices 
mſelf incident to the climate. Few religions ſeem to have | 
The been fo well adapted to the countries for which they . | 
him were inſtituted, FETEOS?D =: 
edas,, The Indians entertain the ſame religious veneration | 
tever for him, as they do for the three capital rivers of In- 
pro» doltan, the Indus, the Chriſtina, and the Ganges. It "* 
E the * They conſider him as the euthor of their ſacred books, the 
7-000 rieinal of which is loſt ; but there ſtill remains a commentary F 
on them, wrote in a language which is underſtood only by a few o | 
ide Bramins. In this book they are commanded to believe in one | 
tand BY Supreme Being, who has created different orders of beings, ſome 
A on ſuperior, and others inferior to man. They are alſo command4 
been d believe in the immortality of the ſoul, in a ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments in another life, and in the traoſmigration of ſouls 
me 42d theſe are the firſt principles of their religion 
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was he who rendered ſacred the animal that is moſt 
ſerviceable in the cultivation of land, as well as the 
cow, whoſe milk is ſo wholeſome a nouriſhment in hot 
countries. To him they aſcribe the diviſion of the 
people into. tribes or caftes, diſtinguiſhed from each 
other by their political and religious principles. This 
inſtitution is antecedent to all traditions and known 
records, and may be conſidered: as the moſt. ſtriking 
proof of the great antiquity of the Indians. Nothing 
appears more contrary to the natural progreſs of ſo- 
ciety, than the diſtinction of ranks among the mem- 
bers of the fame community. Such an idea could on- 
Iy be the reſult of a ſtudied plan of legiſlation, which 
pre-ſuppoſes a great proficiency in civilization and 
a Another circumſtance ſtill more extraor- 
dinary is, that this diſtinction ſhould continue ſo many 
ages, aſter the leading idea and connecting tie were 
forgotten; it affords us a remarkable example of the 
ſtrength of national prejudices, when ſandtified by re- 

ligious notions. 4 Rn ib. 
The nation is divided into four claſſes, the Bramins, 
the ſoldiery, huſbandmen, and mechanics: theſe claſſes 
have their ſubdiviſions. There are ſeveral orders of 
Bramins: thofe who mix in ſociety are, for the moſt 
part, very corrupt in their morals; they believe that the 
water of the Ganges will waſh away all their crimes; 
and as they are not ſubject to any civil juriſdiction, live 
without either reſtraint or virtue, excepting that cha- 
racter of compaſſion and charity which is ſo common- 
ly found in the mild climate of India. 
The others who live obſtructed from the world, are 
either weak-minded men or enthuſiaſts, and abandon 
themſelves to lazineſs, ſuperſtition, and the dreams of 
metaphyſics. We find in their diſputes the very ſame 
ideas that occur in the writings of our moſt celebrated 
metaphyſicians, ſach as, ſubltance, accident, priority, 
poſteriority, immutability, indiviſibility, the vital and 
ſenſitive ſoul ; but with this difference, that whereas in 
_ India theſe fine diſcoveries are very ancient, it is but a 
very ſhort time ſince Peter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, 
Leibnitz, and Mallebranche, aſtoniſhed all Europe with. 
their dexterity in gaifing their viſionary ſyſtems. on 
WE | | 80 TE 
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from the Greek philoſophers, whoſe refinement we have 
gone far beyond, it is not improbable that the Greeks 
themſelves might have borrowed this ridiculous know-' 
ledge from the Indians; unleſs we rather chuſe to ſup- 
pole, that as the principles of metaphyſics lye open to 
the capacities of all nations, the indolence of the Bra- 
mins may have produced the ſame effect in India, as 
that of our monks has done in Europe; notwithſtand- 
ing the inhabitants of one country had never commu- 
nicated their doctrines to thoſe of the other. 

Such are the deſcendants of the ancient Brachmans, 
whom antiquity never ſpeaks of but with admiration ; 
becauſe the affectation of auſterity and myſtery, and the 
prone of declaring the will of Heaven, have impoſed 
upon the vulgar in all ages. To them the Greeks a- 
ſcribe the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul, cer- 
tain notions concerning the nature' of the Supreme 
Being, and of future rewards and puniſhments. 

To this ſpecies of knowledge, which is the more 
flattering to the curioſity of man, in proportion as it 
tranſcends his weak capacity, the Brachmans added an 
infinite number of religious obſervances, which were 
adopted by Pythagoras in his ſchool ; ſuch as faſting, 
prayer, ſilence, and contemplation ;-virtues of the ima- 
gination, which have a more powerful effe& upon the 
vulgar than thoſe of a uſeful and benevolent tendency. 
The Brachmans were looked upon as the friends of the 
gods, becauſe they affected to pay them ſo much re- 
gard; and as the protectors of mankind, becauſe they 
paid them no regard at all. No bounds were therefore 
ſet to the reſpe& and gratitude that were ſhown them; 


ſes upon any critical conjuncture, from a ſuppoſition, 
no doubt, that they were inſpired, fince.it was impoſ- 
ſible to imagine that they had the advantages of ex- 
perience. After all, we can hardly deny that there 
might be among them ſome men of real virtue, whoſe 
minds reliſhed the pure and ingenious delights of ſtudy 
and ſcience; and who, by nobly raifing their thoughts 


ſlronger reaſon to render themſelves worthy of his care, 


this abſtracted manner of reaſoning was derived to us 


princes themſelves did not ſcruple to conſult theſe reclu- 


to the contemplation of the Firſt Being, had but the 
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and none to juſtify them in deceiving and tyrannizing 
 _ over: their feMlow-creatures., 
The military claſs conſiſts of the Rajas on the coaſt 
of Coromandel, and the Nairs on the coaſt of Malabar. 
There -are likewiſe whole nations, the Canar -and the 
Marattas for inſtance, who aſſume this profeſſion, either 
becauſe they are the deſcendants of ſome tribes origi- 
nally; devoted to arms, or becaufe times and circum- 
ſtances have introduced a change in their primitive in- 
ſtitutions. | bo 4 5 21 
The third clafs conſiſts entirely of huſbandmen, and 
there are few countries where this ſet of men have a 
better title to the-gratitude of their fellow · ſubjects; 
they are laborious and induſtrious, perfectly acquainted 
with the art of diſtributing their rivulets, and of ma- 
king the burning ſoil they inhabit as fertile as poſſibl:. 
They are in India what they would be every where 
elſe, if not corrupted or oppreſſed by government, the 
molt honeſt and virtuous of men. This claſs, which 
was formerly much reſpected, was free from tyranny, 
and the ravages of war; never were the huſbandmen 
04 obliged to bear arms; their lands and their Jabours 
1.07 | . were held equally ſacred ; they ploughed their fields 
1 within view of contending armies, who ſuffered them 
1 to purſue their peaceful toil without moleſtation; their 
corn was never ſet on fire, nor their trees cut down ; 
| religion too, that all-powerful principle, lent her aſ- 
| ſiſtance to reaſon, which, though it inculcates, indeed, 
the propriety of protecting uſetul occupations, has not 
of itſelf ſufficient influence to enforce the execution of 
| its own laws. | 5 | 
| _ The tribe of mechanics was branched out into as 
many claſſes as there are trades; no one was allowed 
to relinquiſh the proſeſſion of his parents; for which 
| reaſon induſtry and vaſſalage have ever gone hand in 
11 hand, and carried the arts to as high perſection as 
1 they can poſſibly attain without the aſſiſtance of taſte 
4 and imagination, which ſeldom unſold themſelves but 
* a under the kind influences of emulation and liberty. 
Beſides theſe tribes, there is a fiſth, which is the out- 
calt of all the reſt; the members of it are employed in 
the meaneſt offices of ſociety: they bury the dead, carry 
4 1 c away 
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away dirt, and live upon the fleſh of animals that die 
natural deaths; they are held in ſuch abhorrence, that 
if any of them dares to touch any perſon belonging to 
the other claſſes, he has a right to kill him on the ſpots 


they-are called Parias. ws 41+ -:1 | 
In Malabar there is another race of men called 
Poulichees, who ſuffer ſtill greater injuries and hard- 
ſuips: they inhabit the foreſts; where they are not per- 
mitted to build huts, but are obliged to make a kind 
of neſt upon the trees; when they are preſſed with 
hunger, they how like wild beaſts to excite the com- 
palligh of the paſlengers. The molt charitable among 
the Indians depoſite ſome rice or other tood at the foot 
of a tree, and retire with all poſſible haſte, to give the 
famiſhed wretch an opportunity of taking it without 
meeting with his beneſactor, who would think himſelf 
polluted by coming near him. 12 ena 
The Europeans, by living with theſe unhappy peo- 
ple upon terms of common humanity, at length made 
themſelves almoſt equally. the objects of deteſtation a- 
mong the Indians. This deteſtation prevails even to 
this day in the inland parts of the country, where the 
want of intercourſe keeps alive thoſe rooted prejudices, 
which wear off gradually near the ſeatcoalts, where 
the intereſts and mutual wants of commerce unite men 
with each other, and conſequently introduce juſter no- 
tions of human nature. e 
All theſe claſſes are for ever ſeparated. from each 
other by unſurmountable barriers; they are not al- 
lowed to intermarry, live, or eat together. Whoever 
tranſgreſſes this rule, is baniſhed as being a diſgrace to 
his tribe. | | 
But when | they go in pilgrimage to the temple of 
Jagrenat, or the Supreme Being, the caſe is quite al- 
tered. At theſe ſeaſons, the Bramins, the Raja, or 
Nair, the huſbandman and mechanic, carry their offer- 
ings, and eat and drink promiſcuouſly ; they are there 
admoniſhed, that the diſtinctions of birth are of human 
inſtitution, and that all men are brethren and children 
of the ſame God, I. 8 
Thoſe religious ſentiments, which have given a ſane- 
uon to this ſubordination of ranks among the Indians, 
Vor. I. Ho * hare, 
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Rave not had ſufficient influence to prevent them en- 
tirely from aſpiring to thoſe marks of diſtinction which 


are enjoyed by the ſuperior olaſſes only. That ſpirit 
of ambition, ſo natural to mankind, has ſometimes ex- 
erted it{-1f; and ſingular expedients have been tried by 
men jealous of ſuperiority, to ſhare with the Bramins 
the veneration of the multitude : this has given riſe 
to a race of monks known in India bY the name of 
Fakirs. 4 
Nen of all the tribes, or caſtes, are permitted to fol- 
tow this claſs of life ; nothing more is required than 
to emulate the Bramins in abſtracted contemplation and 
indolence ; but, at the ſame time, they are obliged to 
ſurpaſs them in exceſſive auſterities, which ſtrike the 
mildeſt people in the world with religious horror. The 
appearance of theſe fanatics exceeds imagination; ſome 
of them wallow in the dirt, others accuſtom themſelves 
to Paiftul poſtures, extending their arms over their 
i head till they are unable to recover their nawral poſi- | 
Ft tion; and a third fort continue ſtanding ſeven or eight 
l days together, which occaſtons prodigious ſwellings in 
their legs: they all of them enter into an engagement 
never to waſh their bodies, or comb their hair; and 
to oppoſe and diſgrace nature, with a view of recom- 
mending themſelves to its author. The reſpe& paid 
them by the people is their only recompenſe for theſe 
1 ſacrifices, which infinitely exceed all the mortifications 
1 practiſed by the European monks ; if thofe may be 
14 called mortifications, which are nothing more than 
fingular ceremonies practiſed at an early age, when to 
| get rid of ſeruples concerning the gratification of na- 
| 
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tural and forbidden paſſions, the youthful imagina- 

tion ardently embraces any ſyſtem of life, however 

T9 extravagant, provided it has received the public fanc- 
il fion, and is calculated to adminiſter to their pleafures. 
il ; Though the facred books of the Indians exhibit 
nl none-of thoſe inſtances of the marvellous, which fome- 
| 5 times rike ſo forcibly in the Greek theology, their 
mythology is as irregular as that of almoſt any other 

| people. We do not find, in particular, any connee- 
| tion between their religious principles and the ſeveral 
claſfes chat form the baſis of their government. "6-4 
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extract of che Shaſtah, which is looked upon by ſome 
as a commentary on the Vedam, and by others as an 
original work, was lately publiſhed in England, and 
has thrown ſome light upon the ſubject. The book 
teaches, that the Eternal Being, abſorbed in the eon - 
templation of his own eſſence, tormed the reſolution of 
creating beings, who might partake of his glory. He 
ſpoke, and angels roſe into exiſtence z they ſang. in 
concert the praiſes of their Creator, and harmony 
reigned in. the celeſtial region, when two of theſe ſpis 
rits, having revolted, drew a legion after them. 'The 
Supreme Being drove them into a place of torment, 
from whence they were releaſed at the interceſſion of 
the faithful angels, upon conditions, which at once in- 
ſpired them with joy and terror. The rebels were ſen- 
tenced, under different forms, to undergo puniſhments 

in the lowelt of the fifteen planets, in proportion to 
the enormity of their firlt offence ; accordingly each 
angel underwent eighty-ſeven tranſmigrations upon 
earth, before he animated the body of a cow, which 
holds the firſt rank among the animal tribes. Theſe 
different tranſmigrations are conſidered as ſo many 
ſtages of expiation preparatory to a ſtate of probation, 
which commences as ſoon as the angel tranſmigrates 
from the body of the cow into a human body; in this 
ſituation the Creator enlarges his intellectual ſaculties, 
and conſtitutes him a free agent; and his good or bad 
conduct haſtens or retards the period of his pardon. 
The good are at their death re- united to the Supreme 
Being, and the wicked begin anew the æra of their 
expiation, 

Hence it appears, that, according to this tradition 
of the Shaitah, the metempſychoſis is an actual pu- 
niſliment; and that the ſouls that animate the genera- 
lity of the brute creation are nothing more than wick» 
ed ſpirits. "This explanation is certainly not univerſal- 
ly adopted in India. It was probably invented by ſome 
devotee of 2a melancholy and rigid caſt; as the doc» 
trine of the tranſnigration of ſouls ſeems originally to 
have been fonnded rather on hope than fear. . 
In fact, it is natural to ſuppoſe that it was only a- 
dopted at firlk as an idea that flattered and ſoothed 
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Iumanity, and would eaſily be embraced in a country 


where mankind, living under the influence of a deli- 
cious climate, and a mild government, began to be 
ſenſible of the ſhortnefs of life. A ſyſtem which ex- 
tended Hfe beyond tits natural limits could not fail to 
be well received. It is a conſolation to an old man, 
who ſees himſelf deſerted by all that is dear to him, 
to imagine that his enjoyments will ſtill remain, and 


that his diffolution only opens a paſſage to another 


ſcene of exiſtence: at the fame time, it is equally 
matter of conſolation to the friends who attend him in 
his laſt moments, to think, that in leaving the world 
he does not relinquiſh the hopes of riſing once more 
into life, It is in vain, that a myſtical religion endea- 
vours to ſubſtitute ſpiritual and celeſtial pleaſures, in 
place' of thoſe of whoſe natare we are acquainted with, 
and which have fo often afforded us delight. To 
vague and abſtract ideas, men will ever prefer the ac- 
tual” pleafures ariſing from fenſation, which have al- 
ready contributed to their happinefs ; and the ſimpli- 
eity of the Indians behoved to make them prefer li- 
ving in a ſtate they knew, than in a metaphyſical world, 
the very thoughts of which fatigues the imagination, 
without ſatisfying it. Hence the riſe · and progreſs of 
the doctrine of tranſmigration. Reaſon, diflatisfied 
with this illuſion, may urge in vain, that without re- 
membrance there ean be no conſciouſneſs or identity of 
exiſtence; and that if a man does not remember that 
he ever exiſted, he is in the ſame ſituation as if he had 
then exiſted for the firſt time.—ln this manner ſenti- 
ment adopts what reaſon would reject. Happy indeed 
that people, whoſe religion preſents to the imagination. 
nothing worſe than ſuch agreeable dreams ! 12 

The Shaſtah, no doubt, has given a greater air of 
ſeverity to the doctrine of the metempfychoſis, with a 
view of making it more inſtrumental in ſupporting the 
fyſtem of morality it was neceſſary to eſtabliſn. In 
fact, upon this idea of tranſmigration, conſidered in the 
tight of a puniſhment, they explain the duties which 


the angels were required to perform. The principal 


ones were charity, abſtinence from animal food, and 
a {ſcrupulous adherence to the profeſſion of their an- 
. - ceſtors. 


1 


quired in their profeſſions. 
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ceſtors. This laſt mentioned prejudice, in which all 
people ſeem to agree, notwithitanding they differ in 
their opinions concerning its origin, is without a paral- 
lel, if we except the ancient Egyptians, whoſe inſtitu- 
tions had ſome kind of hiſtorical relation to thoſe of 
the Indians, which are now unknown to us. Bur 
though the Egyptian laws eſtabliſhed a diſtinction of 
ranks, none were held in contempt z while, on the con- 
trary, the laws of Brama, by the introduction, per- 
haps, of ſome abuſes, ſeem to have condemned one 
part of the nation to pain and infamy. A 
There is reaſon to believe that the Indians were als, 
moſt equally civilized when Brama inſtit uted his laws, 
as they are at preſent, Whenever a community begins 
to aſſume a certain form, it naturally divides into ſe- 
veral claſſes, according to the variety and extent of 
thoſe arts that are neceſſary to ſupply its demands. 
Brama moſt certainly intended, by confirming theſe 
different profeſſions by ſanctions of religion, and con- 
fining the exerciſe of them perpetually to the ſame fa- 
milies, to give them a laſting eſtabliſhment on political 
principles; but he did not foreſee, that by theſe means 
he ſhould obſtruct the progreſs of diſcoveries; which, 
in the end, might give riſe to new oecupations. AC» 
cordingly, if we may judge by the ſcrupulous atten- 
tion paid by the Indians at this day to the laws of 
Brama, we way affirm that induſtry has made no ad- 
Yances among this people ſince the time of this le- 
giflator, and that they were then nearly as civuized as 
at preſent. This remark is ſufficient to give us ag 
idea of the antiquity of theſe people, who have made 
no improvements in knowledge ſince an æra which 
ſeems to be the moſt ancient in hiſtory. 
Brama likewiſe preſcribed different kinds of food for 
theſe reſpective tribes. The military, and ſome other 
ranks, were permitted to eat. veniſon and mutton, Fiſk 
was allowed to ſome huſbandmen, and mechanies. O- 
thers lived upon milk and vegetables. None of the 
Bramins ate any thing that had life. Upon the whole, 
theſe people are extremely ſober ; but their abſtinence 
varies in proportion to the greater or leſs labour re- 
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They marry in their inflncy, and their wives main- 
tain a character of fidelity unknown in other countries, 
Some of the ſuperior ranks are allowed the privilege 
of having ſeveral wives. It is well known that 
wives of the. Bramins burn themſelves on the death of 

their huſbands ; and they ſeem to be the only perſons 
who are obliged to do ſo by the laws. Others, how- 
ever, are fond of following their example, led by that 
int of honour to which ſo many victims are ſacri- 
Feed in all countries. This cruel injunction is con- 
fined to widows who have no iſſue. Thoſe who have 
children are expected to take care of their education 
and ſettlement in the world. Were it not for this pre- 
caution, the ſtate, which ought to be the guardian of 
theſe orphans, would be loaded with a very oppreſſive 
burden. 
Sinee the Moguls became maſters of Indoſtan, theſe 
horrible ſpectacles have been very much diminiſhed 3 | 
as it coſts a ſum too conſiderable for any but the rich 
to obtain a licence for that purpoſe. But this obſtacle 
has ſometimes made their inclinations the ſtronger. 
Some women have been known to devote themſelves 
for ſeveral years to the loweſt and moſt laborious em- 
ployments, in order to raife money to defray the ex- 
pences of this extravagant ſuicide. Others have been 
more eagerly ambitious of ſacrificing themſelves, in 
proportion as ſcenes of this kind: became leſs common, 
A few years ago, a young, beautiful, and rich wi- 
dow, of Surat, aſpired to this ſingular honour. The 
governor refuſed to grant her permiſſion to conſign 
herſelf, together with ſo many valuable endowments, 
to the flames. The lady, full of indignation, took a 
handful of burning coals, and ſeemingly regardleſs of 
the pain, ſaid in a firm tone to the governor, Confider 
not alone the tenderneſs of my age; ſee with what inſen- 
Ability I bold this fire in my hands ; and know, that with 
equal conflancy I ſhall threw nnſels ents the flamer. 
All the women, however, are not animated with this 
4 enthuſiaſtic intrepidity. Many of them, who were am- 
it birious of devoting themſelves to the manes of their 
4 Ruſbands, have been ſeized with an mvoluntary tremor 
[| Eg their To” _ CAPPeared i all its 75 
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in- o encourage them to this great action, ſo repugnaut | 
es, to reaſon and nature, a mixture is given them, which, | 
ge by ſtupifying the ſenfes, removes the apprehegſions 

the which the preparation for death muſt unavoidably oc- 

of caſion. The moment the intoxication takes place, theſe 

ons unfortunate widows are directly thrown upon the fatal 


pile; and to this ſtratagem, invented by the advocates 


hat for fanaticiſm, are to be attributed thoſe ſeeming ſigns 
ri- of joy and ſatisfaction which appear in their coun- 
Don- tenances at the ſight of thoſe devouring flames that 
Ve are ready to reduce them to afhes. $2222 


This inſtitution is not attributed to Brama, but ra- 
ther ſeems to be the invention of ſome Bramin who 
carried his jealouſy beyond the grave. This piece of 
refinement, dictated by a barbarous and over- ſtrained 
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ve affection, is very ſuitable to the character of thoſe ſu- 
eſe perſtitious mortals, who think there is an eſſential 
d ; merit in rigid obſervances, and what they call a ſupe- 


rior purity. $ p.ons 
The Bramins are of a mild, humane diſpoſition, and 


cle 

er. are almoſt ſtrangers to the paſſions that prevail among | 
ves us. What object can ambition have among men who 

ms are deſtined to continue always in the ſame (tate? They 


love peaceable labour and an indolent life; and often 


een quote this 'paſſage of one of their favourite authors, 
in *Tis better to fit ſtill than to wall; better to ſleep than to 
on. e awake + But death is be of all. | 
wi- Their temperance, and the exceſſive heats of the cli- 
he ate, reſtrain the violence of their paſſions, and pre- 
gn rent them from having a ſtrong deſire for amorous. 
its, pleaſures. Avarice, which predominates chiefly in peo- 
k a ple of weak bodies, and little minds, is almoſt their 
of only paſſion. ? : | 


We may judge of their ingenuity in arts by the ſpe- 


8 imens that are brought from India. The execution 
ith s difficult; but they are deſtitute of taſte and ele- 

gance. The ſciences are ſtill more neglected; nor 
his have they the leaſt notion of mechanics: before they 
m- were acquainted with the Mohammedans, no bridges 
eir 14d ever been erected. The Pagodas are in general 
jor 


othing more than miſerable ſtructures of a quadran- 
zular form, admitting no light but at the entrance, 
n ; which 
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which always fronts the-eaſl; this defect is ſupplied by 
' tapers, which are kept burning by the pious and de- 
yout: It is aſſerted, however, that their great Pagodas 
are regularly built, and that the ornaments both with - 
in and without are of conſiderable value. They riſe 
in the form of a croſs ; and the idol is placed in the 
centre of the building, ſo that the parties who are not 
admitted into the temple may have a fight of it thro? 
the gates. In theſe Pagodas there are ciſterns of wa- th 
ter 2 the purification of the Indians. Theſe ſuper- as 
ſtitious ceremonies are chiefly obſerved by the people. 

It is ſaid that there are [till ſome of the Bramins who al. 
know how to calculate eclipſes; but it is not very eãſy to 
to diſcover, whether this is done by means of ſome be 
tables leſt them by their anceſtors, or whether they 

are actually acquainted with the theory previouſly ne - an 
ceſſary towards the ſolution of ſuch problems. tia 
The military claſs have choſen to fix their reſidence the 
in the northern provinces, and the Peninſula is chictly of 
inhabited by the inferjor tribes. Hence it has hap- ie. 


ned, that all the powers who have attacked India ple 

y fea have met with ſo little reſiſtance. It may not | \ 
be amiſs to remind thoſe philoſophers who maiatain for 
that man. is a frugivorous animal, that the military wat 
people who ſubſiſt upon animal food, are more robuſt, tem 
courageous, and {prightly- and live longer than thoſe er 
of the other claſfes who feed merely upon vegetables; cam 
at the ſame time it muſt be owned, that the difference thou 
between the inhabitants of the north and ſouth is too pow 
uniform to be attributed entirely to the particular kind are 
of nouriſhment : the cold of the north, the ſpring of the 
the air, leſs fertility, and more labour and exerciſe, be ti 
with a more varied kind of life; all theſe whet the ap- four 
petite, brace the nerves, excite a ſpirit of reſolution habit 
and activity, and give a firmer tone to the organs; on W 
the other hand, the heats of the ſouth, together with few | 
great quantities of fruit, an inactise life, a conftant nor 
perſpiration, a more free and more laviſh uſe of the bes; 
means conducive to population, more indujgence in ei - — c 


feminate pleaſures, and a ſedentary and uniform courſe 
of life, while they increaſe the number of births, oc- 
6aſion a {peedier diſſolution. Upon the whole, it — 
it, 187 n l 
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ſeem, that though man was not by nature deſigned to 
confame the fleſh of animals, he is endowed with a power 
ef accommodating himſelf to the various modes of life 
that prevail in every different climate, and either hunts 
and lives upon fleth, or vegetables, or turns ſhepherd 
or huſbandman, according to the fertility or barren- 
neſs of the ſoil. . at f 
The religion of Bragga was anciently, and ſtill con- 
tinues to be, divided into eighty-three ſets, which 
agree in ſome fundamental points, and have no diſ- 
putes about the reſt; they live in amity with men of 


Lr 
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e. 
0 all perſuaſions, as their own religion obliges them not 
7 to make proielytes. The Indians ſeldom admit ſtran- 
j rs to their worſhip, and always with the greateſt re- 
y dance. This was in ſome meaſure the ſpirit of the 
en ancient fuperſticion ; as it appears among the Egyp- 
tians, the Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans : and 
ce though it has occaſioned fewer ravages than the zeal 
iy of making converts, it prevents the intereourſes of ſo- 
p- ciety, and raiſes an additional barrier between one peo - 
lia ple and another. | | =; Jo's 
ns When we conſider how kindly nature has provided 
in for the happineſs of theſe fertile countries, where every 
ry want is eaſily ſupplied, and that the compaſſionate 
it, Lemper and morals of the Indians render them equally 
ve Wl averſe to perſecution and the ſpirit of conquelt, we 
s cannot help lamenting, that a barbarous inequality 
THe thould have diſtinguiſhed one part of the nation by 
00 power and privileges, while the reſt of the inhabitants 
nd are loaded with miſery and contempt: What can be 
of the cauſe of this ſtrange madneſs? It muſt doubtleſs 
iſe, be traced to that principle which has been the conſtant 
ap⸗ ſource of all the calamities that have befallen the in- 
ion habitants of this globe. d 5 
0 We need only ſuppoſe that a powerful people, witlt 
oh few lights to direct them, adopt an original error, which 
ant norance brings into faſhion: as ſoon as this error 
the becomes general, it is made the baſis of an entire ſyſ- 
of Niem of politics and morality : and men begin to find, 
ls that their innocent propenſities run counter to their 
„ duty. In order to conform to this new plan of mora- 


ity, they muſt perpetually be offering violence to the 
71 | order 
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order of nature. This continual ſtruggle will intro- 
duce a moſt, amazing contrariety into their manners: 
and the nation will be compoſed of a ſer of wretches, 
who will paſs their lives in mutually tormenting each 
other, and accuſing nature. Such is the picture of all 
the people upon earth, excepting, perhaps, a few ſo. 
cieties of ſavages. Abſurd prejudices have perverted 
human reaſon, and even ſtifled that inſtin& which 
teaches animals to reſiſt oppreſſion and tyranny. Mul- 
titudes of the human race implicitly ſubmit to be 3 
fort, of vaſlals to a ſmall number of men who opprelz 
them. : ; | 
Such is the fatal progreſs of that original error, 
which impoſture has either produeed or kept up in the 
mind of man. May true knowledge revive thoſe rights 
of reaſonable beings, which to be recovered, want on- 
ly to be known! Ye ſages of the earth, philoſophers 
_ of every nation, it is yours alone to make laws, by 
pointing them out to your countrymen. Take the 
rious reſolution to inſtruct your fellow- creatures} 
and be aſſured, that it is much eafier to propagate 
truth than error. Maukind, animated by the deliref 
of happineſs, to which you will point the way, wil 
liſten to you with attention, Make thoſe millions of 
hireling flaves bluſh, who are always ready, at the com- 
mand. of their maſters, to deſtroy their fellow-citizens 
Rouze all the powers of human nature to. oppoſe this 
ſubverſion of ſocial laws. Teach mankind, that libers 
ty is the inſtitution of God; authority, that of man, 
Expoſe thoſe myſterious arts which hold the world inf 
chains and darkneſs ; and let the people be ſenſiblk} 
how far their credulity has been impoſed upon; and 
dy re- aſſuming, with one accord, the uſe of their fas 
culties, let them vindicate the honour of the humanf 
race. | ; | 
Beſides the natives, the Portugueſe ſound Moham 
medans in India; ſome of whom came from the bore 
ders of Africa. The greateſt part of them were de 
ſeendents of the Arabs, who either ſettled here of 
made incurſions, By the force of arms they made 
themſelves maſters of all the countries as far as tht 
Indus. The moſt enterpriſing among them paſſed thi 
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tiver, and by degrees penetrated into the extremities 


of the Eaſt. On this immenſe continent they became 
the factors of Arabia and Egypt, and were treated 
with diſtinguiſhed reſpect by all the ſovereigns who 
wiſhed to keep up an intercourſe with theſe countries. 
Here they multiplied to a great degree; for, as their 
religion allowed polygamy, they married in every Fr 
where they made any (tay. | 

Their ſucceſs was ſtill more rapid, and at the Fer 
time more permanent, in the iſlands that lye ſcattered 
in the Indian ocean. The want of commetce procured 
them the beſt reception, both from princes and their ſub- 


jets. They ſoon roſe to the * dignities in theſe 


petty ſtates, and became the arbiters of government. 
They took advantage of the ſuperiority of their know- 
ledge, and the fupport they received from their coun- 
try, to eſtabliſh an univerſal dominion. The deſpots, 
and their vaſſals, in order to ingratiate themſelves with 
them, abandoned a religion to which they had no great 
attachment, for new opinions which might procure 
them ſome advantages. This facrifice was the eafier 


made, as the preachers of the Koran by no means 


hindered them from mingling their ancient ſuperſti- 
tions with thoſe they wiſhed to eſtabliſh. 

Theſe Mohammedan Arabs, who were apoſtles — 
merchants at the ſame time, had already prop 
their religion, by purchaſing a great number of — 


to whom, after they had been circumciſed, and In ' 


ſtructed in their doctrine, they gave their freedom 
but as a certain pride prevented them from mixing 
their blood with that of theſe freedmen, the latter in 
time became a diſtin people, inhabiting the coaſt of 
the Indian Peninſula from Goa to Madraſs ; they are 
at preſent known in Malabar by the name of Pooliahs, 
and by that of Coolies in Coromandel; they under- 
Rand neither the Perſian, the Arabian, nor the Moo- 
riſh language; and confine themſelves to that of the 
countries in which they live; the generality are addict- 
ed to commerce, and profeſs a ſpecies of Mohamme- 
daniſm derer corrupted by the rn ſuperſti- 
tions. . 

* which has ſince been Almen erwely _ 

ce 
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ed under a foreign yoke, was, at the time of the ar- 
rival of the Portugueſe, divided between the kings of 
Cambaya, Delhi, Biſnagar, Narzingua, and Calicut, 
_ each of whom reckoned ſeveral ſovereigns more or leſs 
powerful, among their tributaries. The laſt of theſe 
monarchs, who is better known by the name of Za- 
morin, which anſwers to that of emperor, than by the 
name of his capital city, poſſeſſed the moſt marnimeg 
Rates, and his empire extended over all Malabar. 
There is an ancient tradition, that when the Arabs 
began to ſettle in the Indies, in the eighth century, the 
king of Malabar took ſo great a ſancy to their religion, 
that he not only embraced it, but determined to end 
his days at Mecca. , Calicut, where he embarked, be- 
came a place ſo dear and ſo reſpectable to the Moors, 
that they were inſenſibly led to make it the conſtant 
rendezvous of their ſhips. Thus, by the ſole effect of 
this ſuperſtition, this- harbour, incommodious and dan- 
gerous as it was, became the richeſt ſtaple of theſe 
countries. Precious ſtones, pearls, amber, ivory, chi- 
na- ware, gold and filver, filks and cottons, indigo, 
ſugar, all kinds of ſpices, valuable woods, perfumes, 
beautiful varniſh, and whatever conduces to the ele- 
gance of life, were carried thither from all parts of the 
eaſt. Some of theſe rich commodities came by ſea; 
but as navigation was neither ſo ſafe nor ſo quick as it 
is now, a great deal was brought over land by buffa- 
s and elephants. eee e414. 041 | 
. Gama having got notice of theſe par- 

ticulars when 1 at Melinda, The Portu- 
hired an able pilot to conduct him to 7775 ef- 
that port in which trade was the moſt — 2 1 * 
flouriſhing. Here he fortunately met 2 3 
with a Moor of Tunis, verſant in the 77 cp of 
Portugueſe language, who having ben 
| formerly ſtruck with admiration at the great atchieve- 
ments performed by this nation on the, coaſts of Bar- 
bary, had conceived a fondneſs for it which overcame 
his prejudices. This predilection engaged the Moor 
to uſe all his intereſt in favour of theſe ſtrangers, Who 
put themſelves entirely under his direction. He pro- 
cured Gama an audience of the Zamorin, * 

: e 
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ſed an alliance, and a treaty of commerce with tg 
king his maſter. This was upon she point of being 
concluded, when the Muſſulmen found means to throw 
a ſuſpicion upon a rival power, whoſe @urage, activi- 
ty, and knowledge, they dreaded. - The reports they | 
made to him of its ambition and reſtleſſneſs made ſuch 4 
an impreſſion on the mind of the prince, that he reſol- E 
ved to deſtroy thoſe adventurers whom he had juſt re- 
ceived fo favourably. + 1 | 1 

Gama being informed of this change by his faithful 
guide, ſent his brother on board the fleet, telling him, 
1f you ſhould hear that I am thrown ints priſon, or put 
to death, I forbid you, as your commander, either to come. 
to my aſſiſtance, or revenge my laſt ; Jet ſail immediately, 
and inform the king of the particulars of our voyage. 

They were happily not reduced to theſe extremities. 
The Zamorin, though poſſeſſed both of the power and 
inglination, wanted courage to put his deſign in exe- 
cution; and the admiral had leave to rejoin his com- 
pany. Having made ſome well- timed repriſals, which 
procured a 3 of the merchandize he had left 
a pledge in Calicut, he failed for Europe. 

It is impoſſible to deſeribe the joy that prevailed at 
Liſbon on his return. The inhabitants beheld- them- 
ſelves on the point of eſtabliſhing the richeſt commerce 
in the world, and being equally addicted to avarice and 
ſuperſtition, Mttered themſelves with the hopes of pro- | 
pagating their religion, either by perſuaſion, or by 
the force of arms. The Pope, who ſlipt no opportuni- if 
ties vf confirming the opinion that he was the ſovereign 
of the earth, gave-the Portugueſe all the coaſts they 18 
ſhould diſcover in the eaſt, and inſpired this little Rate | 
with all the folly of conqueſt. - 

Numbers were eager to embark on board 'the new 
fleet that was fitted out for an expedition to the Indies. 
Thirteen veſſels that failed from the Tagus, under the 
command of Alvares Cabral, arrived at Calicut, and 
reſtored ſome of the Zamorin's ſubjects that Gama 
had carried away with him. Theſe Indians ſpoke 
highly of the treatment they had received; but it was 
a long time before the Zamorin was reconciled to the 
Portugueſe. The Mooriſh party prevailed ; and the 
Vogt Ei E people 
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of Calicut, ſeduced by their intrigues, maſſa. 

cred fifty of the adventurers. . Cabral, in revenge, 
burnt all the Arabian veſſels in the harbour, canno- 
naded the tow; then ſailed to Cochin, and after- 
-wards to Cananor. . | | 
The kings of theſe two towns gave him ſpices, offer. 
ed him gold and ſilver, and propoſed an alliance with 
him againſt the Zamorin, to whom they were tribu- 
taries. The kings of Onor, Culan, and ſeveral other 
princes, made the fame overtures ; flattering themſelves 
that they ſhould all be relieved from the tribute they 
paid to the Zamorin, and that they would be enabled 
to extend the frontiers of their ſtates, and to ſee their 
harbours crouded with the ſpoils of Aſia. This gene- 
ral infatuation procured to the Portugueſe ſo great an 
aſcendant over the whole country of Malabar, that, 
wherever they appeared, they gave laws. Na ſove- 
reign/ was ſuffered to enter into an alliance with them, 
unleſs he would acknowledge himſelf a vaſſal of the 
court of Liſbon, give leave that a citadel ſhould be 
built in his capital, and ſell his merchandiſe at the 
price fixed by the buyer. No foreign merchant could 
get a cargo till the Portugueſe had completed their 
lading, and no perſon was ſuffered to navigate theſe 
feas without producing paſſports from them. The wars 
in which they were unavoidably engaged gave little 
interruption to their trade: with a handful of men 
they defeated numerons armies ; their enemies met 
them every where, and always fl:d before them; and, 
in a ſhort time, the ſhips of the Moors, of the Zamo- 
rin, and his dependents, no longer dared to make 
their appearance. | 

The Portugueſe, thus become the conquerors of the 
Eaſt, were perpetually ſending rich cargoes to their 
own country, which reſounded with the fame of their 
exploits. The port of Liſbon gradually became the 
reſort of all the ſhipping in Europe. Ir became the 

nd mart of the merchandiſe of India : for the Por- 
tugueſe, who brought it from the very ſpot, ſold it at 
a lower rate; than the traders of other nations. 


To ſecure and extend theſe advantages, it became 


meceſſary to call in the aid of reflection, to correct and 
A ſtrengthen 
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ſtrengthen what had hitherto been the offspring of 
chance, of a ſingular intrepidity, and of a happy con- 
currence of circumſtances. They wanted to eſtabliſh 
a ſyſtem of power and commerce, which, while it was 
extenſive enough to comprehend all objects, ſhould, at 
the ſame time, be ſo well connected, that all the parts 
of the grand ſtructure they meant to raiſe ſhould mu- 
tually ſtrengthen each other. rays, the in- 
formation the court of Liſbon had received from the 
account tranſmitted from India, and the teſtimony of 
thoſe' who had hitherto been intruſted with the ma- 
nagement of her intereſts in that quarter, ſhe wiſely 
repoſed all her confidence in Alphonſo Albuquerque, 
the moſt diſcerning of all the Portugueſe who had been 
in Aſia. | | 
The new viceroy acquitted himſelf beyond expec- 
tation, He found it neceſſary that the Portugueſe 
ſhould have an eſtabliſhment which might eaſily be 
defended,. where there was a good harbour and a 
wholeſome air, and where they might refreſh them- 
ſelves, after the fatigues of their paſſage from Eu- 
rope. With this view, he caſt his eyes upon Goa, 
which he foreſaw would be an important acquiſition 
to Liſbon. | | 
Goa, which riſes in the form of an amphitheatre, is 
ſituated near the middle of the coaſt of Malabar, upon 
an iſland ſeparated from the continent by two branch- 
es of a river which falls into the ſea, at ſome diſtance 
from the city, after having formed under its walls one 
of the fineſt harbours in the world. This iſland is 
reckoned to be ten leagues in circumference. Within 
this little ſpot are to be ſeen hills, vallies, woods, ca- 
nals, ſprings of excellent water, a city magnificently 
built, market-towns, and large villages. Before the 
entr..nce into the port ſtand the two peninſulas Salfet 
and Barda, which equally ſerve the purpoſes. of de ; 
fence and ſhelter, They are guarded by forts lined 
with artillery, where all ſhips are obliged to ſtop before 
they come to an anchor in the harbour. 
Goa, though not ſo conſiderable at that time as it 
has been ſince, was looked upon as the moſt advanta- 
geous poſt in India. It belonged t& the king of De. 
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kan; but Mete, who was intruſted with the governs 
ment af it, had aſſumed an independency, and endea- 
voured to extend his power in Malabar. While this 
uſurper was purſuing his ſchemes on the continent, 
Albuquerque appeared at the gates of Goa, took the 
city by ſtorm, and acquired this valuable advantage 
with very little loſs. * 

Idalcan, apprized of the misfortune that had hap- 
pened, did not hefitate a moment what meaſures he 


Jthould take. In conjunction even with the Indians his 


enemies, who were almoſt as much intereſted in this 
matter as himfelf, he marched towards the capital, with 
a degree of expedition never known before in that coun- 
try. "The Portugueſe, having no firm footing, and 
Funding themſelves unable to preſerve their conqueſt, 
retreated to their ſhips, which kept their ſtation in the 
harbour, and ſent to Cochin for a reinforcement. 
While they were waiting for it, their proviſions failed. 
Idalcan offered them a ſupply, giving them to under- 
Rand, That he choſe to conquer by arms, and not by fa- 
mine. It was cuſtomary at that time, in the Indian 
wars, for the armies to ſuffer proviſions to be carried 
to their enemies. Albuquerque rejected the offer made 
him, with this reply, That he would receive no preſents 
' from Tlalcan till they were friends. The ſuccour he 
hourly expected never arrived. 
I his diſappointment determined him to retreat, and 
to poſtpone the execution of his darling project to a 
more favourable opportunity, which preſented itſelf a 
few months after. Idalcan being obliged to take the 
_ field again to preſerve his dominions from abſolute de- 
ſtruction, Albuquerque made a ſudden attack upon 
_ Goa, which he carried by ſtorm, and fortified himſelf 
in the place. As the harbour of Calicut was good for 
| — and ceaſed to be frequented by the Arabian 
veſſels, all its trade and riches were transferred to this 
city, which became the metropolis of all the Portugueſe 
. ſettlements in India. 
The natives of the country were too weak, too diſ- 
| Pirited, and too much at variance, to put a ſtop to 
the ſucceſſes of this enterpriſing nation. Nothing re- 
mained to be done but to guard againſt the Egypti- 
ans z 
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ans; nor was the leaſt precaution either omitted or 
neglected, | | 

EcyyerT, which is conſidered as the The 3 
parent of all hiſtorical antiquities, the of carr ah | 
ſource of policy, and the nurſery of F 75 2. Sy 
arts and ſciences, after having remain- * e b 4.4 

efore the con- 
ed for ages in a ſtate of ſeparation / the 
from the reſt of the world, who were * ay . | 
held in contempt by this wiſe country, * 77's * 
underſtood and practiſed navigation. The inhabitants 
had long neglected the Mediterranean, where they did 
not certainly expect any great advantages, and directed 
their courſe towards the Indian ocean, which was 
true channel of wealth. | . 

Struck with the ſituation of this country between 
two ſeas, one of which opens the road to the eaſt, and 
the other to the welt, Alexander had formed the de- 
ſign of fixing the ſeat of his empire in Egypt, and to 
make it the centre of trade to the whole world. This 
prince, who had more diſcernment than any other 
conqueror, ſaw, that if it were poſſible to form an 
union between his preſent and future acquifitions, he 
muſt make choice of a country which nature ſeems to 
have placed, as it were, in contact with Africa and 
Aſia to connect them with Europe. The premature 
death of the greateſt captain that hiſtory and fable „ 
have held forth to the admiration of mankind, would 
for ever have annihilated theſe vaſt projects, had they 
not been in part purſued by Ptolemy, one of his lieu- 
tenants ; who, when the moſt magnificent ſpoil] ever 
— came to be divided, claimed Egypt for his 

are. 

In the reign. of this new ſovereign, and his immedi- 
ate ſucceſſors, commerce made prodigious improve- 
ments. Alexandria was the mart of the merchandiſe 
that came from India, by the Red Sea, to the port of 
Berenice | 
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* To facilitate the communication betwixt theſe two places, ſome- 
hiſterians ſay, a canal was dug, which beginning at one of the bran- 
ches of the Nile, was continued all the way till it diſcharged itſelf 
into the Arabian Gulph, By means of waters united together with 
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A writer, who has entered deeply into this ſubject, 

and whoſe accounts we follow, tells us, that ſome of 

the numerous veſſels that were built in conſequence cf 

theſe connections, traded only in the gulph with Arabi- 

ans and Abyſſinians: among others which ventured 

gut into the main ccean, ſome of them failed ſouth- 

Ward to the right along the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, as 

far as the iſland of Madagaſcar; others ſteering to the 

left towards the Perſian Gulph, went even as far as 

the Euphrates, to trade with the people on its banks, 

particularly with the Greeks, whom Alexander had 

brought there with him in his expeditions. Others, 

whom avarice had rendered ſtil} more enterprizing, 

netrated as far as the mouths of the Indus, traverſed 

the coaſt of Malabar, and touched at the ifland of 

Ceylon, known by the antients under the name of 

aprobane. A very ſmall number paſſed through 

Coromandel to go up the river Ganges, as far as 

Palybotra, a town the moſt celebrated in India on ac- 

count of its riches. Thus induſtry proceeded, by 

gradual advances, from one river or coaſt to another, 

to appropriate the productions of thoſe countries that 

abound moſt in fruits, flowers, perfumes, precious 
Kones, and all the delicacies of voluptuous luxury. 

Ihe boats they made uſe of in theſe expeditions were 

long and flat, not unlike thoſe that are ſeen upon the 

Nile. Before the invention of the compaſs, in con- 

ſequence of which, larger veſſels, carrying more ſail, 

were fitted out for the main ocean, they were obliged 

to row cloſe to the ſhore, and to follow the windings 

of che coaſt from one point of land to another. They 

. EA were 

great art, and a great number of ſluices ingeniouſly conſtructed, they 

were enabled to make it fifty miles long, twenty. Ne fat homs broad, 

* and of ſuch a depth as made it neceflary to have buildings to ſup- 

2 it. This ſuperb undertaking, for natural. cauſes which it would 

too tedious particularly to unfold, did not produce the advan- 

tages that were expected, and went inſenſibly to ruin. was 

| however kept in repair as long as it was poſſible ; and in the dry 

and ſandy deſarts, through which it is neceſſary to paſs in going 

from the Red Sea to the place where they embarked for Alezan- 


dria, large inns and reſervoirs of water were erected at the public 
Expence, where travellers and caravans could have an oppertunity 


of tepoſing themſelves, together with their camels. 
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were obliged to leſſen the ſides of their ſhips, in order 
to weaken the power of the wind over them; and 
their depth, for fear of ſtriking againſt rocks, ſands, or 
ſhallows. Thus a voyage, not ſo long by one third as 
thoſe which are now performed in leſs than ſix months, 
ſometimes laſted five years or more. What their veſſels 
wanted in ſize, was ſupplied by their numbers; and 
the di ad vantages of their flow failing were cqmpen- 
ſated by the frequent ſquadrons they fitted out. * 
The Egyptians exported to India, as has been done 
ever ſince, woolen manufactures, iron, lead, copper, 
ſome ſmall pieces of workmanſhip in glaſs and ſilver; 
in exchange for which they received ivory, ebony, tor- 
toiſe-ſhell, white and printed linens, ſilks, pearls, pre- 
cious ſtones, cinnamon, ſpices, and particularly frank- 
incenſe ; which was a perfume-the moſt in eſteem,” on 
account of its being uſed in divine worthip, and con- 
tributing to the gratification of princes. It fold at ſo 
high a price, that the merchants. counterfeited it un- 
der pretence of improving it. So apprehenſive is ava- 
rice of being defrauded by poverty, that the workmen 
who were employed in preparing it were naked ; ha- 
ving only a girdle about their loins, the ends-of which 
were fealed by the director of the manufacture. 

All the ſea-faring and trading nations in the Medi- 
terranean came to the ports of Egypt to purchaſe the 
produce of India. When Carthage and Corinth fell 
victims to the vices their opulence had introduced, the f 
Egyptians were themſelves obliged to export the riches | j 
with which theſe cities formerly loaded their own ve. j 
ſels. As their maritime power increaſed, they ex- 
tended their navigation as far as Cadiz. They could 
ſcarcely ſupply the demands of Rome, whoſe luxury 
kept pace with its conqueſts; at the ſame time that 
they were arrived at ſuch a pitch of extravagance them- 
ſelves, that the accounts given of it have the air of 
romance. Cleopatra, with whom their empire and 
hiſtory expired, was as profuſe as ſhe was voluptuous. 
But notwithſtanding theſe incredible expences, the ad- 1 
vantages they derived from the trade of the Indies 
were ſo great, Ds aſter they were ſubdued and ſpoil 
ed, lands, proviſtens, and merchandiſe, fetched _— 
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the price at Rome. If Pliny may be credited, the 
conqueror, by re-inſtating the conquered in this ſource 
of opulence, which ſerved rather to flatter their vani- 
ty than to aggrandize their power, gained twenty thou- 
ſand per cent, Though it is eaſy to ſee that this cal. 
culation is exaggerated, we may from thence form a 
conjecture what profits muſt have been reaped in thoſe 
diſtant, ages, when the Indians were leſs acquainted 
with their own intereſt. | 

While the Romans had virtue enough to preſerve 
the power acquired by their anceſtors, Egypt very 
much contributed to ſupport the- dignity of the empire, 
by the riches it brought thither from the Indies. But 
the fulneſs of luxury, like the corpulency of the body, 
is a ſymptom of an approaching decay. This vaſt em- 
pire ſunk under its own weight, and like leavers of 
wood or metal, whoſe exceſſive length contributes to 
their weakneſs, broke into two parts. 

Egypt was annexed to the eaſtern empire, which 
laſted longer than that of the weſt ;' not being attack- 
ed ſo ſoon, or with ſo much vigour. If riches could 
have ſupplied the place of courage, its ſituation. and 
reſources would even have made it invincible ; but 
the inhabitants of this empire had nothing but ſtrata- 
gem to defend it againſt an enemy, who, beſides the 
enthuſiaſm of a new religion, were animated with all 
the ſtrength of an uncivilized people. A torrent thus 
increaſing, and deſtroying every thing in its paſſage, 
was not to be ſtopped by ſo flight a barrier. In the 
ſeventh century it laid waſte ſeveral provinces, and 
Egypt among the reft ; which having been one of the 
principal empires of antiquity, and the model of all 
modern monarchies, was deſtined to ſink into a ſtate 
of Janguor and inſignificancy, in which it remains to 
this day. | 

The Greeks comforted themſelves under this miſ- 
Fortune, on finding that the wars with the Saracens 
had diverted the ſtream of the Indian commerce from 
Alexandria to Conſtantinople, by two well-known chan- 
nels; one of theſe was the Euxine, or Black Sea, where 
it was uſual to embark to go up the Phaſis, Large 
veſſels were at firſt employed, and afterwards ſmaller 
3 . Ones 
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ones were introduced, which ſailed as far as Serapana 
from whence, in four or five days, the merchants con- 
veyed their commadities by land- carriage to the river 
Cyrus, which falls into the Caſpian Sena. Having eroſ- 
ſed this tempeſtuous ocean, they arrived at the mouth 
of the Oxus, which extended almoſt as far as the ſource 
of the Indus, and from whence they returned the ſame 
way, laden with the treaſures of Aſia. This was one 
of the means of communication between thiSpreat | 
continent, always naturally rich, and that of Europe, 
which was then poor, and ruined by its own inhabi- 
tants. 

The other channel of communication was leſs diffi- 
cult. The Indian veſſels, ſailing from different coaſts, 
paſſed the Perſian Gulph, and arrived at the banks of 
the Euphrates, where they unloaded their cargo; which, 
from this river, was in one day ſent by land- carriage 
to Palmyra. This city, the ruins of which {till in- 
ſpire ideas of its former opulence, tranſported this 
merchandiſe through the deſarts to the confines of Sy- 
ria. By this rich commerce, it became mere flouriſh- 
ing than could have been expected from its ſandy ſitua- 
tion. Since its deſtruction, the caravans, after ſome. 
changes, conſtantly took the road of Aleppo, which, 
by means of the port of Alexandretta, turned the cur- 
rent of wealth to Conſtantinople, which at length be- 
came the general market of the productions of India. 

This advantage might alone have retarded the fall 
of the empire, and, perhaps, have reſtored it to its h 
ancient ſplendour ; but that had been acquired by its [ 
arms, its virtues, and its frugal manners; and lit was 
now deſtitute of all thoſe means of maintaining its 
proſperity. The Greeks, corrupted by the prodigious 
acceihon of wealth, which their excluſive commerce 
poured in upon them almoſt without any care or ac» 
tivity-of their own, abandoned themſelves to an indo- 
lent and effeminate way of life, infallibly leading to 
luxury ; to the trivial amuſements of glittering ſhows, 
and the voluptuous refinements of art; to futile, ob- 
ſcure, and ſophiſtical diſquiſitions on matters of taſte, . 
ſentiment, and even religion and politics. They ſut- 
tered themſclves to be oppreſſed, without aſſerting 85 
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right to be governed, and either made their court to 
a ſucceſſive race of tyrants,” by the moſt abject adula- 
tion, or irritated them by a Faint reſiſtance. The Em- 
perors having bought theſe people, ſold them to all the 
monopolizers who aimed to enrich themſelves by the 
ruin of the ſtate. The government, ſtill more cor. 


rupted than its ſubjects, ſuſſered its navy to decay, and * 
reſted its ſole defence on the treaties it entered into dia 
with khoſe ſtrangers whoſe ſhips frequented its ports. nic 
The Italians had inſenſibly ingroſſed the article of tran- hac 
ſportation, which the Greeks had for a long time kept not 
in their own hands. This branch of buſineſs, which Pr! 
is rat lier laborious than profit able, was doubly advan- and 
tageous to a trading nation, whoſe chief riches conſiſt det 
in maintaining their vigour by labour. Inactivity haſ- a f. 
tened the deſtruction of Conſtantinople, which was br⸗ 
preſſed and ſurrounded on all ſides by the conqueſt of m 
the Turks. The Genoeſe fell into the net which their It 
| perfidy and avarice had woven for them. Mohammed Wh” 
the Second drove them from Caffa, to which place ſac 
they had, of late years, drawn the greateſt part of the ſav 
trade of Aſia. | 1 ne 
The Venetians did not wait for this event to give n 
them an opportunity of reviving their connections with di 
Egypt. They had experienced more indulgence than G 
they expected from a government eſtabliſhed ſince the 
_ laſt cruſade, and nearly reſembling that of Algiers. ſec 
The Mammelucs, who at the time of theſe wars had fei 


uſurped a throne they h hitherto ſupported, were for th; 
the moſt part ſlaves, who were brought from Circaſ- thi 
« - fa in their infancy, and trained up early to 2 military WWF ® 
life. The ſupreme authority was veſted in a chief, Wl 
and a council compoſed of four and twenty principal Wl di 
perſons. This military corps, which eaſe would un- th 
avoidably have enervated, was recruited every year of 
by a croud of brave adventurers, who flocked from UC 
all parts, with a view of making their fortune. Theſe lo 
needy people were prevailed upon, by a ſum of money 
and promiles, to conſent that their country ſhould be E 
0 made the mart of Indian merchandiſe. Thus they were fo 
bribed into a meaſure which the political intereſt of WI 
their ſtate always required them to adopt. The inha- Wh ® 
| bitants 
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bitants of Piſa and Florence, the Catalans, and the 


Genoeſe, received ſome benefit from this change; but 


it was of ſignal advantage to the Venetians, by whoſe 
management it was effected. Things were in this ſitua- 


tion when the Portugueſe made their appearance in 


the Indies. | * 
This great event, and the conſequences that imme- 
diately followed it, occaſioned much uneaſineſs at Ve- 
nice. This Republic, ſo celebrated for its wiſdom, 
had lately been diſconcerted by a league, which it could 
not oppoſe, and certainly did not foreſee. Several 
princes of different intereſts, who were rivals in power, 
and had pretenſions of an oppoſite nature, united, in 
defiance of ull the rules of juſtice and policy, to deſtroy 
a ſtate which had not given any of them the leaſt um- 
brage : and even Lewis the XII whoſe intereſt was 
molt concerned in the preſervation of Venice, brought 
it to the brink of ruin by the victory of Aignadel. The 
miſunderſtandings which muſt neceſſarily ariſe amon 
ſach allies, joined to the prudence of the Republic, 
ſaved it ſrom this danger, which, though more immi- 
nent in appearance, was, in fact, not ſo great nor ſo 
immediate as that they were now expoſed to, by the 
diſcovery of a paſſage to the Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope. | 7 
Venice ſoon perceived that her commerce, and con- 
ſequently her power, was on the point of being tranſ- 
ferred to the Portugueſe. Every expedient was tried 
that an able adminiſtration could ſuggeſt. Some of 


the ſkilful emiſſaries, which the ſtate took care to re- 
tain and employ dexterouſly in all places, perſuaded 


the Arabs ſettled in their country, and thoſe that were 


| diſperſed over India, or the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, 


that as their intereſt was equally concerned with that 
of Venice, they ought to unite with her againſt a na- 
tion, which had made itſelf miſtreſs of tife common 
ſource of their riches. n | 
The rumour of this league reached the Sondan ef 


Egypt, whoſe attention was already rouſed by the miſ- 


fortunes he felt, as well as thoſe he foreſaw. The cuf- 
toms, which conſtituted a principal branch of his reve- 
nue, and by which five per cent. was levied on-the im- 

portation, 
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portation, and ten on the exportation of Indian goods, 
began to bring in little or nothing. The frequent 
bankruptcies, which were the neceſſary conſequence of 
the embarraſſment of affairs, exaſperated men's mindy 
againſt the government, which is always reſpon{ible 
to the people for the calamities they endure. The mi. 
| litia, which was ill paid, fearing that their pay. would 
be ſtill more precarious, raiſed mutinies, which are 
more to be dreaded on the decline of a ſtate, than in 
the time of its, proſperity. Egypt was equally a ſuf. 
ferer by the trade carried on by the Portugueſe, as by 
the obſtruction her own was expoſed to by their en- 
croachments. 

The Egyptians might have extricated themſelves 
from theſe inconveniencies, by fitting out a fleet ; but 
the Red Sea afforded no materials for thip-building, 
The Venetians removed thts obſtacle, by ſending wood, 

and Other materials, to Alexandria. They were con- 
veyed by the Nile to Cairo, from whence they were 
carried by camels to Suez. From this celebrated port, 
in the year 1508, four large veſſels, one galleon, two 
gallies, and three galliots, ſailed to 8 ky 

THe Portugueſe, who toreſaw this 

e ſtorm its. Tod the preceding year 
Make themſelves laid a ſcheme t t it, b ki 
aber of the e to prevent it, by making 
Red Sea. themſelves maſters of the Red Sea; 

7 confident, that with this advantage 
they ſhould have nothing to fear {rom this confederacy, 
nor from the combined forces of Egypt and Arabia. 

With this view, they formed a plan to ſeize upon the 
iſland of Socotora, well known to the ancients by the 
name of Dioſcorides, on account of the abundance and 
excellence of its aloes. It lyes in the gulph of the Red 
Sea, one hundred and eighty leagues from the ſtraits of 
Babelmandel, formed by the Cape of Guardafui on the 
Aſrican fide, and by the Cape of Fartack on the ſide 
of Arabia. 

Triſtan D*Acugna failed from Portugal with a con- 
ſiderable armament to attack this iſland. Upon bis 
landing, he was encountered by Ibrahim, ſon of the 
king of the people of Fartack, who was ſovereign of 


* of Arabia and Socotera. This young prince mY 
kille 


* 
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ds, killed in the engagement; the Portugueſe beſieged the 
ent only town that was in the illand, and carried it by 
: of WM forin, though it was defended to the laſt-extremity by 
nd; i garriſon ſuperior in number to their ſmall army. 


The ſoldiers. that compoſed this garriſon, determined 


mis not to ſurvive the ſon of their ſovereign, refuſed to 
uld capitulate, and were all, to the laſt man, put to the 
are word. The intrepidity of D*Acugna's troops proved 
1 in gan over- match for their braver. + | 


ſuf. This ſucceſsful enterpriſe was not attended with the | 
; by advantages that were expected from it. It was found 
en- ¶ that the 1{land was barren, that it had no port, and that 


the ſhips that came from the Red Sea never touched 


Ives there, chough they could not enter the gulph without 
but WW taking an obſervation of it. - Accordingly, the Egyp- 
ing. tian — found a ſafe paſſage into the Indian ocear, 
20d, here it joined that of Cambaya. Theſe united arma- 


ments, in every attack, proved too hard for the Por- 
tugueſe, who were conſiderably weakened by the great 
number of veſſels they had lately fitted out to carry 


ſoon over; the conquered party got reinforcemente, 
and regained their ſuperiority, which they ever after 


merchandiſe to Europe, This triumph, however, was 


year WH preſerved. The armaments, which continued to come 
cing Wl trom Egypt, were always beaten and diſperſed by the 
ea ; WH mall Portugueſe ſquadrons that cruized at the entrance 
tage of the gulph. 


acy, 
bia. alarm, and occaſioned. ſome expenc?, Albuquerque 
the chought it incumbent on him to put an end to them 
the by the deſtruction of Suez. But a thouſand obſtacles 
and WJ poſed the execution of this projet. 
Red The Red Sca, which takes its name from the corals, 
ts of wadrepores, and marine plants, which line its bottom 
the almoſt throughout, or perhaps only fromtheſand which 


diſcolours its waters, is ſurrounded on one fide by A- 


As, however, theſe ſkirmiſhes k-pt up 2 conſtant | 


rabia, and on the other by Upper Ethiopia and Egypt. 


con- It meaſures ſix hundred and eighty leagues from the. 
his [land of Socotora to the famous Iſthmus which unites 
the Africa to Aſia. As its length is very confiderable, 


n of nnd its breadth ſmall, and no river falls into it of ſuf- 
was {Wl ficient force to counteract che influence of the tide, it 
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is more affected by the motions of the great ocean 
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than any of the inland ſeas nearly in the ſame latitude, 
It is not much expoſed to tempeſts; the winds uſually 


blow from the north and ſouth, and being periodical, 


like the monſoons in Indja, invariably determine the 
feaſon of falling into, or out of this fea. It may be 
divided into three parts; the middle diviſion is open 
and navigable at all times, its depth being from twenty. 
five to ſixty fathoms. "The other two, which lye near. 
er the land, though they abound in rocks, are prefer. 
red by the inhabitants of the neighbouring coaſts, who 
being obliged to keep cloſe to the ſhore on account of 
the ſmallneſs of their veſſels, never launch out into 
the principal channel, unleſs they expect a ſquall of 
wind. The difficulty, not to ſay impoſſibility, of land- 
ing in che harbours of this coaſt, makes the naviga- 
tion dangerous for veſſels of large 


tute of freſh water. j 
| Albuquerque, notwithſtanding his abilities, experi- 
© ence, and reſolution, could not ſurmount ſo many ob- 
ſtacles. After entering a confiderable way into the 
Red Sea, he was obliged to return with his fleet, which 
had ſuffered l hardſhips, and had been expoſed 
to the greateſt dangers. A reſtleſs and cruel ſpirit of 
enterpriſe prompted him to employ methods for the 
accompliſhment of his deſigns, which, though of a ſtill 
bolder caſt, he thonght could not fail of ſucceſs. He 
wanted to prevail with the Emperor of Ethiopia, who 
ſolicited the protection of Portugal to turn the courſe 
of the Nile, ſo as to open a ** 1 for him into the 
Red Sea. Egypt would then have become in a great 
meaſure uninhabitable, or at leaſt unfit for commerce. 
In the mean time, he propoſed to tranſport into Arabia, 
by the gulph of Perſia, three or four hundred horſe, 
which he thought would be ſufficient to plunder Me- 
dina and Mecca. He imagined, that by ſo bold an er- 
pedition he*ſhould ſtrike terror into the Mohamme- 
dans, and put a ſtop to that prodigious concourſe ct 
pilgrims which was the main ſupport of a trade be 
wanted totally to extirpate. ane as od 
1 | ef 


burthen, as nothing | 
is to be met wich in their paſſage but a great number 
of deſart iflands, which are barren, and beſides defti. | 
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Other enterpriſes, of a leſs hazardous nature, and at- 
tended with more immediate advantage, led him to 
poſtpone the ruin of a power, whoſe influence as & 
rival was the only circumſtance neceſſary to be guard- 
ed againſt at the preſent junure. The conqueſt of 
Egypt by the Turks, a few years after, made it re- 
quiſite to act with the greateſt precaution. Thoſe men 
of genins, who were qualified to. purſne the ſeries of 
events, which had preceded and followed the diſcovery 
of the paſſage by the Cape of Good Hope, and to form 
deep conjectures concerning the revolutions which this 
new tract of navigation mult neceſſarily prevent, could 
not help conſidering this remarkable tranſaction as the 
moſt important #ra in the hiſtory of the world. 

Europe began to recover its ſtrength by flow degrees, 
and to ſhake off the yoke of ſlavery, which had dif- 
graced its inhabitants from the time of the Roman 
conqueſts down to the inſtitution of the feudal laws. 
Innumerable tyrants, who kept multicudes in a ſtate 
of oppreſſion and flavery, had been ruined by the folly 
of the cruſades. To defray the expences of theſe wild 
expeditions, they were obliged to ſell their lands and 
caſtles, and for a pecuniary conſideration, to allow their 
vaſſals ſome privileges, which at length almoſt re-in- 
ſtated them in the rank of human beings. From that 
time, the right of property began to be introduced 
among private perſons, and gave them that kind of in- 
dependence, without which property. itſelf is a mere 
illuſion. Thus the firſt dawnings of liberty in Europe 
were, however contrary to the intention of them, ow. 
ing to the cruſades; and the rage of conqueſt for once 
conitibnted to the welfare of mankind. 

Had it not been for theſe diſcoveries made by Vaſco 
de Gama, the ſpirit of kberty would have been again 
extinguiſhed, and perhaps for ever. The Turks had 
lately expelled thoſe ſavage nations, who, pouring out 
from the extremities of the glube, had expelied the Ro- 
mans, to become, like them, the ſcourge of human 
kind ; and our barbarious inſtitutions would have been 
followed by oppreſſions ſtill more intolerable. This 
mult inevitably have been the caſe, if the ſavage con- 
querors of Egypt had not been repulſed by the Por- 

F 2 tuguele 
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tugueſe in their ſeveral expeditions to India- Their f 
poſſeſſion of the riches of Afia would have ſecured ( 
their claim to thoſe of Europe. Maſters of the trade « 
of the whole world, they mult conſequently have had 
the greateſt maritime force that ever was known. What f 
oppoſition eould our continent then have made to the t 
Progreſs of a people, whoſe religion and policy equally a 
animated them to conqueſt ?* wy 0 
Diſſentions prevailed in England on account of its 
liberties ; France contended for the intereſts of its ſo- \ 
vereigns; Germany for thoſe of its religion; and Italy t 
was employed in adjuſting the mutual claims of a tyrant , 
and an impoſtor. Europe, over-run with fanatics and : 
armies, reſembled a ſick perſon, who, falling into a de- \ 

krium, in the tranſports of madneſs opens his veins I 
till he faints with loſs of blood and ſpirits. In this j 

ſtate of weakneſs and anarchy, it was ill prepared to 1 
reſiſt the incurſions of the Turks. . | t 

As the calm which ſucceeds the violence of clvil 
wars makes a nation formidable to its neighbours, ſo , 

the diſſentions which divide it as certainly expoſe it to 
ravage and oppreſſion. The depraved morals of the 
elergy would likewiſe have ſavoured the introduction 
of a new worſhip; and we ſhould have been condem- | 
ned to a ſtate of flavery, without any hopes of releaſe. 

In rruth, among all the political and religious ſyſtems 
that oppreſs mankind, there is not one allows ſo little | 
feope to liberty as that of the Muſſulman's. 'Through- 

out almoſt all Europe, a religion averſe to govern- | 

ment, and introduced without its patronage ; rules of | 
morality diſperſed without or der or preciſion in ob 

ſcure writings, capable of an infinite variety of inter- 

preta ions; authority ingroſſed by prieſts and princes, 

who are perpetuaily conteſting their right to rule over 

their fellow creatures; political and civil inſtitutions 

daily formcd, in contradiction to the prevailing religion 

which condemns ar ine quality of rank and ambition; 

a turbulent and enterpriſing adminiſtration, which, in 

order to tyrannize with à higher hand, is perpetuuly 

fetting one part of the ſtate at variance with the other: 

All theſe principles of diſcord mult necefſarily kee 

the minds of men in conſtant agitation. Is it furpri- 


fin 8 
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ſing, that, on the view of this tumultuous ſcene, nature 
ſhould ſtart from her entrancement, and earneſtly aſæ, 
Whether man was born free!“ | 

But under a religion which conſecrates tyranny, by 


fixing the throne on the altar; which ſeems to curb 


the ſpirits of ambition, by encouraging voluptuouſneſs; 
and to cheriſh a ſpirit of indolence, by 2 th: 
exerciſe of the underſtanding, there is little reaſon to 
hope for any conſiderable revolutions. Thus the Turks, 
who frequently ſtrangle their maſter, have never en- 
tertained a thought of changing their 8 
This is an idea beyond the reach of minds enervated 
and corrupted like theirs. Hence it appears, that the 
whole world would have loſt its liberty, had not the 
molt ſuperſtitious, and perhaps the moſt enſlaved nation 
in Chriſtendom, checked the progreſs of the Moham- 


medan fanaticiſm, and put a ſtop to the career of vic- 


tories, by depriving them of thoſe ſources of wealth 
which were neceſſary to the ſucceſs of their enterpri- 
zes. Albuquerque went ſtill further ; not content with 
having taken effectual meaſures to prevent any veſſel 
from paſſing from the Arabian ſea to the Indian o- 
2 he attempted to get che command of the Perſian 
ulph. | 
6 Ar the mouth of the ſtrait of Mo- , per . 
candon, which leads into the Perſian e Portugueſe 


gu ph, lyes the iſland of Gombroon. — Lg; _ 
n the eleventh apa an Arabian ,, — 5 h 4 
conqueror built upon this barren rock en eggs. 


the city of Ormus, which afterwards became the ca- 
pital of an empire, comprehending a conſiderable part. 
of Arabia on one ſide, and of Perſia on the other. 
Ormus had two good harbours, and was large, po- 
pulous, and well fortified; its riches and ſtrength 
were entirely owing to its ſituation. It was the center 
of trade between Perſia and the Indies, which was 
very conſiderable, if we recolle&, that the Perſians at 
that time cauſed the greateſt part of the merchandiſe 
of Aſia to be conveyed to Europe from the ports of 
Syria and Caſfa. At the time of the arrival of the 
foreign merchants, Ormus preſented a more ſplendid 
and agreeable ſcene than any city in the eaſt. Perſons 
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from all parts of the globe exchanged their commodi- 
ties, and tranſacted their buſineſs here, with an air of 
politeneſs and attention ſeldom obſerved in other places 
of trade. | | Ats 1 


This affability of manners, introduced” by the mer · 


chants belonging to the port, ſoon ſpread itſelf among 
the foreigners that frequented it. Their addreſs, the 
regularity of their police, the conveniencies and enter- 
rainments of every kind which their city afforded; 


joined to the intereſt of commerce, contributed to make 
The pave- 


it the reſort of merchants of all countries. 
ment of the ſtreets was covered with mats, and in ſome 
places with carpets; and the linen awnings which 
were ſuſpended from the tops of the houſes, prevented 
any inconvenience from the heat of the ſun. Indian 
cabinets ornamented with 
with flowering fhrubs, or aromatic plants, adorned their 
apartments. 


vying and heightening the pleaſures of voluptuous love. 
In ſhort, univerſaF opulence, un extenſive commerce, 
a. refined luxury, politeneſs in the men, and gallantry 


in the women, united alt their attractions to make this 


city the ſeat of pleaſure. | 

Albuquerque, on his arrival in the Indies, began 
to ravage thie eoaſts, and to plunder the towns that 
| belonged to the juriſdiction of Ormus. Though theſe 


inroads, which ſhewed more of the robber than of the 
ly repugnant to Albuquerque's 


conqueror, were natural 
character; he thought himſelf obliged to have recourſe 


to theſe harſh expedients, to induce a-power he was 


not in a condition to ſubdue by force, to ſubmit vo- 
luntarily to the yoke he wanted to impoſe. 

as he imagined the alarm had ſpread ſufficiently to fa- 
vour his de 

ſummoned the king to acknowledge himſelf tributary 

to Portugal, as he was to Perſia. Fhis propoſal was 
* 0 received 


gilded vaſes, or china filled 


Camels laden with water were ſtationed 
in the public ſquares; Perfian wines, perfumes, and 
all the delicacies of the table, were furniſhed in the 
greateſt abundance, and they had the muſic of the eaſt 
in its higheſt perfection. Ormus was crouded with 
beautiful women from every country of Afta, who 
were inſtructed from their infancy iu all the arts of va - 


As ſoon 


ſigns, he appeared before the capital, and 
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received in the manner it deſerved. A fleet, compoſed 
of ſhips from Ormus, Arabia, and Perfia, came to an. 
engagement with Albuquerque's ſquadron, who with 
five veſſels deſtroyed the whole armament. The king, 
diſheartened by his ill ſucceſs, conſented that the con- 
queror ſhould ere a fort which might command the. 
city and both its harbours... ND 8 

Albuquerque, who well knew the importante of ſeĩ- 
zing the preſent opportunity, carried on the work with 
the utmoſt expedition. He laboured as hard as the 
meaneſt of his followers ; but this ſpirit of activity 
could not prevent the enemy from taking notice of the 
Gnallneſs of his numbers. Atar, who, in conſequente 
of the revolutions ſo frequent in the eaſt, had been 
raiſed ſrom the condition of a flave to that of a prime 
miniſter, was aſhamed of having facrificed the ſtate to 
a handful of adventurers. As. his talent lay rather in 
the arts of policy than of war, he determined to repair” 
the ill conſequences of his timidity by ſtratagem. By 
the arts of inſinuation and bribery, he ſucceeded fo 
jar in ſowing difſentions, among the Portugueſe, and 
prejudiſing them againſt Weis Kader, that they were 
trequently on the point of taking arms 4 atteſt each 
other. This animoſity, which increaſed every day, 
determined them to reimbark at the inſtant they were 
informed that a plot was concerted to maſſicre them. 
Albuquerque, whoſe ſpirit roſe ſuperior to oppoſition, 
and diſcontent, reſolyed to ſtarve the place, and de- 
prive it of ſuccours, by cutting off all communication... 
It mult certainly have fallen into his hands, had not 
three of his captains ſhamefully abandoned him, and 
gone off with their ſhips. To juſtify this deſertion, 
Ley were guilty of ſtill blacker perfidy, in accuſing' 
their general of the moſt atrocious crimes. 

This treachery obliged Albuquerque to defer the 
-xecution_of his deſign for fome time, which he knew 
o be not far diſtant, when he ſhould have all the na- 


pointed viceroy, he appeared before Ormus with fo 
Iirong an armament, that a debauched court, and an | 
feminate people, finding it in vain to make any re- 
lance,” were obliged- to ſubmit. © The WE 

_ erſia, 


ional troops at his command. As ſoon as he was ap- 


— 
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Perſia, however, having had the confidence to demand 
tribute of the conqueror, Albuquerque ordered ſome 
bullets, grenades, and ſabres, to be produced. to the 
envoy, telling him, that 2his was the kind of tribute paid 
by the king of Paortugat. 1 | | 
Aſter this expedition, the power of the Portugueſ: 
was fo firmly eſtabliſhed in the Arabian and Perſian 
gulphs, and on the Malabar coaſt, that they began to 
think of extending their conqueſts into the eaſtern part 
ef Afia. 41 
_ AusvevERQUE's firſt attempt was 
againſt the iſland of Ceylon, which is — >= 
eighty leagues long, and thirty at its nf at 2 
en breadth. It was anciently N24 
nown by the name of Taprobane. We have no account; 
tranſmitted to us of the revolutions it has undergone, 
All that hiſtory relates worthy of remark is, that th: 
laws were formerly held in ſo high eſteem, that the 
monarch was under the ſame obligation of obſerving 
them as the meaneſt of his ſubjects. If he violated 
them, he was condemned to death; with this mark of 
diſtinction, however, that he did not ſuffer in an igno- 
minious manner. He was denied all intercourſe, all 
the comforts and ſupports of life ; and, in this kind 
of excommunication, miſerably ended his days. 
When the Portugueſe landed at Ceylon, they found 
it well peopled, and inhabited by two nations, who dil. 
fered from each other in their manners, their govern- 
ment, and their religion. The Bedas, who were ſet- 
tled in the northern parts of the iſland, where the 
countfy was leſs fertile, were divided into tribes, who 
conſidered themſelves as ſo many families headed by 3 
chief, whoſe authority was not abſolute. They go al- 
moſt naked; and, upon the whole, their manners and 
overnment are the ſame with that of the Highlanders 
m Scotland. Theſe tribes, who unite for the common } 
defence, have always fought bravely for their liberty, 
and have never invaded that of their neighbours, Their . 
religion is little known ; and it is uncertain whether 
they have any worſhip. . They have little intercourſe 
with ſtrangers, keep a watchful eye over thoſe who 1 


travel through the diftrift they inhabit ; they yo 
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them well, and ſend them away as ſoon as poſſible. 


This caution is owing in part to the jealouſy the Bedas 
entertain of their wives, which contributes to eſtrange 


them ſrom all the world. They ſeem to, be the fir 
inhabitants of the iſland. © ' 7 '« 
The ſouthern part is poſſeſſed by a more numerous 
and powerful people, called Cinglafſes, This nation 
is polite in compariſon of the other, They wear clothes, 
and live under an arbitrary government. They have 
a diſtinction of caſts, as well as the Indians; but their 
religion is different. They acknowledge one Supreme 
Being, and, in ſubordination to him, divinities of the 
ſecond and third order; all which divinities have their 
own particular prieſts. Among the deities of the ſe- 
cond order, particular honours are paid to Buddon, 
who deſcended upon earth to take upon himſelf the 
office of mediator between God and mankind. The 
prieſts of Buddou are perfons of great conſequence in 
Ceylon. "They are never puniſhable by the prince, even 
for an attempt againſt his life. The Cinglaſſes under- 
ſtand the art of war. They know how to take advan- 
tage of the natural ſecurity their mountains afford them 
againſt the attacks of the Europeans, whom they have 
olten conquered. Like all people in arbitrary ſtates, 
they are deceitful, ſelfiſh, and full of compliment. They 
have two languages ; one peculiar to the. people, the 
other to the learned. Wherever this cuſtom prevails, 
it furniſhes prieſts and princes with a further oppor- 
tunity of impoſing upon mankind. | . | 
Both thoſe nations enjoyed the benefits of the fruits, 
the corn, and the paſture, which abounded in the iſland. 
They had elephants without number, precious ſtones, 
and the only kind of cinnamon that was ever eſteem- 
ed. On the northern coaſt, and on the fiſhing coaſt 
which borders upon it, was carried on the greateſt 
pearl fiſhery ia the eaſt. The harbours ot Ceylon were 
the beſt in India, and its ſituation was none of the 
leaſt of its advantages. 774 | +4 
It would ſeem to have been the intereſt of the Por · 
tugueſe to have placed all their ſtrength in this Mand. 
It lyes in the center of the eaſt; and is the pallage, 


that leads to the richeſt countries. All the ſhips that 
come 
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come from Europe, An and Perfia, cannot avoid 
paying a kind of homage to Ceylon; and the monſoon, 
which alternately blow from different points, make it 


eaſy for veſſels to come in and go out, at all ſeaſons of 


the year. It might have been well peopled and forti- 


fied with little expence of blood and treaſure. The 
numerous ſquadrons that might have been ſent out 
from every port in the iſland, would have kept all Aſia 
in awe; and the ſhips that might cruise in thoſe lati- 
tudes, would have intercepted the trade of other nations, 
The viceroy overlogked theſe advantages. He alſo 
neglected the coaſt of Coromandel, though richer than 
that of Malabar. The merchandiſe of the latter was 
of an inferior quality : it produced plenty of provi- 
ſions, a ſmall quantity of bad cinnamon, ſome pepper 
and cardamon, a kind of ſpice much uſed by the eaſt- 
ern people. The. coaſt of Coromandel furniſhed the 
fineſt cottons in the world. Its inhabitants, who for 
the moſt part were natives of the country, and had 
little intercourſe with the Arabians and other nations, 
were the moſt humane and induſtrious of all the peo» 
ple in Indoſtan. To this we may add, that the paſ- 
ſage along the coaſt of Coromandel towards the north 
leads to the mines of. Golconda ; beſides, this coaſt is 
admirably ſituated for the trade of Bengal and other 
countries. rf | 
Notwithſtanding this, Albuquerque made no ſettle- 
ment there. The ſettlements of St Thomas and Ne- 
gapatan were not formed till afterwards. He knew 
that this coaſt was deſtitute of harbours, and inacceſ- 
fible at certain periods of the year, when it would be 
impoſſible for the fleets to protect the colonies. In ſhort, 
he thought that when the Porcugueſe bad made them- 
ſelves maſters of Ceylon, a conqueſt begun by his pre- 
deceſſor D' Almeyda, and afterwards completed, they 
might command the trade of Coromandel, if they got 
poſſeſſion of Malacca. He therefore determined to 
make the attempt. $1143 | | 
Ao Tux country, of which Malacca is 
* — 2 the capital city, is a narrow tract of 
3 land, about one hundred leagues in 
length. It joins to the continent to- 
war ds 
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wards the northern coaft, where it borders on the ſtate 
of Siam, or, more properly, the kingdom of Johor, 
which has been ſeparated from it. The reſt is ſur- 
rounded by the ſea, and divided from the ifland of gu- 
matra by a channel which is called the Straits of Ma- 


lacca. 


Nature had amply provided for the happineſs of the 


Malays, by placing them in a mild healthful climate, 
where refreſhing. gales, and cooling ſtreams, allay the 
fervour of the torrid zone; where the ſoil pours fo 
an abundance of delicious fruits to ſatisfy the wants © 
a ſavage life, and is capable of anſwering, by culti- 
vation, all the neceſſary demands of ſociety; where the 
trees wear an eternal verdure, and the flowers bloom 
in a perpetual ſucceſſion ; where the moſt delicate and 
fragraut odours, breathing from aromatic plants, per- 
fume the air, and infuſe a ſpirit of voluptuous delight 
into all animated creatures. Nature had done every 
thing in favour, of the Malays, but ſociety counter 
ated her benevolent intentions. | 

Such has been the influence of a tyrannical govern- 
ment, that the inhabitants of the happieſt country in 
the univerſe have become remarkable for the ferocity 
of their manners. The feudal ſyſtem, which took its 
riſe among the rocks and woods of the north, had ex- 
tended itſelf to the mild regions of the Æquator, where 
every thing conſpires to promote the enjoyment of a 
long life of tranquillity, which can only be ſhortened 
by a too frequent and exceſſive indulgence in pleaſures. 
This enflaved nation is under the dominion of an ar- 
bitrary prince, or rather of twenty tyrants, his repre- 
ſentatives. Thus the deſpotiſm of a Sultan has found 
means to extend its oppreſſive influence to multitudes, 
by lodging, its authority in the hands of numerous over- 
grown vaſfals. v4: av; | 

This ſtate of turbulence and oppreſſion gave riſe to 
an univerſal ſavageneſs of manners. In vain did hea- 
ven and earth ſhower their bleſſings upon Malacca ; 
theſe bleſſings only ſerved to make its inhabitants un- 
grateful and unhappy. The maſters let our their ſer- 
vices, or rather thoſe-of their dependents, for hire, to 
the beſt bidder, regardleſs of the loſs that 9 
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would ſuſtain for want of hauds. They preferred a 
wandering and adventurous life, either by ſea or land, 
to induſtry. This people had conquered a large 
Archipelago, well known in the eaſt by the name of 
Malayan Iflinds. The numerous colonies that were 
tranſplanted thither, earried with them their laus, 
their manners, their cuſtoms, and what is ſome what 
remarkable, the ſofteſt language in all Aſia. ' 


- 


TI 


* Malacca, however, by its ſituation, was become the 
moſt conſiderable market in India; its harbour way 
conſtantly crouded with veſſels, either from Japan, 
China, the Philippine and Molucca Iſlands, and the 
adjacent parts of the eaſtern coaſt; or from Ben 
Coromandel, Malabar, Perſia, Arabia, and Africa. 
Theſe merchants carried on a ſafe trade among them- 
ſelves, or with the inhabitants. The flrong pro- 
penſity of the Malays after plunder at laſt gave way to 
a more certain advantage than the precarious fucceſ; 
of piratical expeditions. . | 
The Portugueſe wanted to have a ſhare in the gene- 
ral commerce of Aſia. At firſt they appeared at Ma- 
lacca in the character of merchants ; but their uſurp- 
ations in India rendered their deſigns ſo much ſuſpect- 
ed, and the animoſity of the Arabians had circulated 
reports ſo much to the diſadvantage of theſe conquerors, 
that meaſures were taken to deſtroy them, They fell 
into the ſnares that were laid for them; ſeveral of 
them were maſſacred, and others thrown into priſon, 
Thoſe who eſcaped retreated to their ſhips, which got 
back ſafe to the Malabar coaſt. - | $4.6 
Though Albuquerque by no means intended to wait 
for a rupture to afford him a pretence of ſcizing Ma- 
lacca, he was not diſpleaſed at this incident, as it gave 
his enterprize an appearance of juſtice, that might leſſen 
the odium which ſuch a ſtep muſt naturally have drawn 
upon the Portugueſe name. As an impreſſion ſo fa- 
vourable to his views might be weakened by delay, he 
did not heſitate a moment to take his revenge. The 
enemy expected a ſudden blow; and accordingly, when 
he appeared before the place, at the beginning: 6f the 
year 1511, he found every thing in 99 bo Te» 
e e 
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Formidable, however, as theſe preparations xpptar- 


nd, ed, there: was a ſtill greater obſtacle, which: for fome. 
rge days damped the valqur of the Chriſtian general: His 
> .of friend, Arado, had been taken priſoner in the firſt 
Vere expedition, and the enemy threatened to put him to 
ws; death the moment. he ſhould begin che ſiege. Albu-: 
zhat querque, ho did not want ſenſibility, ſtartled at che 


proſpect of his friend's danger, when the following 
billet, was brought him: Think of; nathing- but the glory: 
was il 4:4 advantage of, Portugal: ; if I cannot! contributs' to 
Dany wards. your victory, at leafi let n not; be the means e 
the preventing it. The place was attacked and carried; after 
gal, WI {veral doubtful,” bloody; and : obſtinate engagements. 
ca. They ſound in it immenſe treaſure, vaſt magazines, 
em- and whatever could contribute to the: eleganties and 
pro- pleaſures af life, and a fort was erected there to ſecure 
y to the Gene rh ie net e tft t Ace 
ceſs As che P ortugueſe contented themfelves with the: 
| poſſeſſion of the city, the inhabitants, who profeſſed 
ene- a kind of corrupt Mohammedaniſm, and were unwillin 
Ma- to ſubmit to their new maſters, either retired into the 
urp- land parts, or diſperſed- themſetves along the. coaſt. 
edt Having loſt the ſpirit of commerce, they relapſed into 
ated all the exceſſes of their violent character. Theſ 
rors, never go without a poniard; which they call crid. Ihe 
fell invention, of this murderous weapon ſeems to have en? 
ck hauſted Al the powers of their ſanguinary genius. 
Mon, Nothing is mere to be dreaded, than men armed | 
| got with ſuch an inſtrument. When they get on board a i 
| veſſel, they ſtab all the crew when they leaſt! ſuſpect 
wait any harm. Since their treachery; has been known,” all 
Ma- the Europeans take care never to employ a Malayan 
tailor. ; but xheſe batbarians, ho always made it a 
efſen rule to attack che weaker party, have nom changed 
rawn this ancient cuſtom, and, animated by an unaccountable 
> fa reſolution to kill or be killed. come in boats with thirty 
, be men to board our veſſels, and ſometimes ſueceed in carry- 
| mg them of: if they are repulſed, they have the ſatiſ- 
faction at Jealt of having imbrued their hands in blood. 
A people who derive from nature ſuch an inflexible? 
bravery, may be exterminated, but not ſubdued by 
force. They are only to be civilized by humane treat- 
Vor. I. f | 1 ment; 
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7 
ment; the allurements of e 
ef virtue and moderation, and a mild government. They 
muſt be reſtored: to their rights, or left to themſelves, 
beſore we can hope to eſtabliſi any intercourſe with them. 
To attempt to reduce them by conqueſt, is, perhaps, 
the laſt method that ſhould be tried; as it will not 
— increaſe their abhorrence of a foreign yoke, but 
them from entering into * en 
. ure has placed certain people in che midi 
of the ocean, like Lak! in the deſarts, that they may 
enjoy their liberty. Pempeſts, ſands, foreſts, moun- 
tains, and caverns, are the 1 
to all independent beings; Civilized- nations ſhould 
take care how they — the rights, or rouze the 
ſpirits of 'iflanders and favages; as they may be aſſu · 
red that they will become cruel and barbarous to no 
purpoſe; that their ravages will make them deteſted; 
and that diſgrace and Sagen ply Tuan e 
can expect to obtain. | 
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Aſter the reduction of Malacca, the kings of Siam, | 
Pegu, and ſeveral others, alarmed at a conqueſt ſo fatal 
to their independence, ſent. ambaſſadors to ns. wet 
Albuquerque, to make him an offer of ve er- 
to-defire:an/alliance with Portugal. esche 
Axams being in this ſituation, a 'F 770 N 
on was detached from the fleet „* 1 . ! 
tothe Maluceas, Theſe iſlands, which 54% ee. 
le in the Indian ocean near the equi- | in gþe re 
noxial, are ten in number, including, Hand: 2 
as uſual, thoſe of Banda. The largeſt is not more 
than twelve leagues in — FA and the others 
are much ſmaller. a - £27 245 * £OR37IE 13 
It is not: known arho were the firſt rndadiequits ; ol put 
it is pretty certain, that the Javans and the . 
have ſucceſſively been in poſſeſſion of them. At the 
beginning of che -fixteenth century they were inha- 
bited by a kind of ſavages, whoſe chiefs, though ho- 
noured with the title of kings, poſſeſſed only a limited 
authority, totally dependent on the capriee of their 
ſubjects. They had, of late years, joined the ſuper- 
ſtitioas of Mohammedaniſm to thoſe of Paganiſin, which 


they had profeſſed for a confiderable time. Their in- 
| E 5 | .. dolgnce 
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dolence was exceſſive. Their only employment was 
hunting and fiſhing ; and they were ſtrangers to all 
kind of agriculture. They were encouraged, in their 
inactivity. by the advantages they derived from, the 
cocoa-tree. * 5 34440607 149 
| The cocoa is a tree, whoſe roots are ſo ſlender, and 
penetrate ſo little way into the ground, that it is fre- 
quently blown down by the wind. Its trunk, which 
riſes to the height of thirty or forty feet, is ſtraight, 
of a middling thickneſs, and every where of the ſame 
diameter. It is of ſo ſpungy a nature, that it is unit 
for ſhip- timber, or for any building that, requires ſo- 
lidity. Its head, or tuft, is compuſed of ten or twelve 
leaves, which are large, long, and thick, and are made 
ufe of in covering the roofs of houſes. From this tuft, 
which is. renewed thrice every year, at the ſame time 
ariſe, very large buds, from each of which hang ten 
or twelve cocoas, which, including their ſhells, are 
more than half a foot in diameter. The outer coat of 
the nut con ſiſts of filaments, which are uſed; for coarſe 
ſtuffs, and ſlip- cables. Of the next coat, which is very 
hard, are made ſmall cups, and other domeſtic uten- 
fils, The inſide of this ſhell is filled with a white firm 
pulp, from which is expreſſed an oil much uſed in the 
Indies. It is ſweet as long as it continues freſh, but 
it contracts a bitter taſte, when it is kept long, and is 
then only proper for burning. The ſediment that re- 
mains in the preſs affords nouriſhment for cattle, poul- 
try, and even the lower kind, of people in times of 
ſeareity. The pulp of the cocoa contains a liquid which 
is extremely refreſhing, and quenches the thirſt of la- 
bouring people. This liquor is very wholeſome, but 
kas a et ani ae, , oo on en as ©: 
When thoſe buds are cut at the extremity, veſſels 
are placed to receive the white liquor that diſtils from 
them, which if drawn off before ſun- riſe, and drunk 
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ample field for impoſture, who is apt to convert any 
uncommon phænomena into prodigies. The natural 
"hiſtory of one country becomes Nerat in ano. 
chere Facts, like plants, undergo àn akteration in 
Proportion to the diſtance they are removed from the 
country whenee they derived their origin. The doc- 
trines of truth are ſupplanted by thoſe of error ; and 
the remoteneſs of times and Places, by concealing the 
oceaſidnal cauſes of falſe opinions, ſecures to popular 
falſehoods the confidence of the ignorant, and the 
Rlent acquieſce of the learned. Phe former are not 
allowed to entertain even a doubt, and the latter arc 
debarred from offering their conjectures on the ſubject. 
Some are of opinion, that the juice of the cocoa 
might, at the ſame time; have ferved for food to the 
Iſraelites, and drink to the Indians. It is certain, 
however, though it does not melt as manna in the 
fun, yet it very ſoon turns four, and makes good vi- 
negar: When diſtilled in its higheſt perfection, it pro- 


duces a ſtrong brandy; and, boiled NN dick lime, 


yields a middling kind of ſugar. The trees from which 
this liquor has been extracted bear no fruit, the juices 
being Exhduſted which ſerve to produce and 'nouriſh 
the kernel. ant f 
Belge Was brec⸗ which is \dfnatoit in a parts of 
Ae, the Moluccas produce a fingular 4 plant, which 
they calF ago. This tree affords 2 tränen from it 
trunk and vital Rabltance, its fruit being a fuperflaots 
and uſeleſs part. It wild in the foreſts, and 
multiplies itſelf by ſeeds and ſuckers. It riſes to the 
"Height of thirty feet, and is about ſix in eircuimference. 
The bark is an inch thick. The inner rind is chmpoſed 
of an aſſemblage of long fibres, Which are” interlaced 
with each other; This double coat contains à kind of 
fap, or gum, which falls into meal. This tree, which 
"ſeems t& grow purely for the uſe of man; points out 
the meal by a fine white powder, which covers its leaves, 
and is a certain ſign of the maturity of the ſago. R 
is then eut down to the root; and fawn into ſcantlings, 
which are divided imo four quarters, for the better 
_extraging of the ſap or meal it contains. After this 
E has been quoted in water, it is ſtrained _ 
| 4 
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a. kind of, ſieve, which retains the groſſer particles; 
the reſt, is, thrown. into earthen moulds, where it dries 
and hardens for ſome years. The Indians eat the ſago 
dilpted. with. water, and; ſometimes baked or boiled. 
Through à principle of humanity, they reſerve the 
fineſt part af this meal for che aged and infirm. A 
jelly is ſometimes made of it, which is white, and of a 
delicious flavour. N 
Temperate, independent, and ayerſe to labour, theſe 
people had lived for ages upon the meal of the ſago, 
and the milk of the coco, When che Chineſe, landing 
by accident at the Moluccas, diſcovered the elove and 
the nutmegs with, which valuable ſpices the./ ancients 
were entirely unacquainted. They were ſoon admired 
all over the Indies, from whence they were tranſported 
to Perſia and Europe. The Arabians, who at that 
time engroſſed almoſt all the trade of the univerſe, did 
not over look fo lucrative à part of it. They repaired 
in crouds to theſe celebrated iſlands, and had already 
monopolized their productions, when the Portugueſe, 
who purſued them every where, deprived them of this 
branch of trade. Notwithſtanding the ſchemes that 
were laid to ſupplant, theſe conquerors, they. obtained 
permiſſion, to build. a fort. From this period the court 
of Liſboa ranked the Molyccas among the number of 
their prapigces,.aud. it was not long before they ber 


came ſuch in realit M60 une ien 
While Albuquerque's lieutenants enriched their coun : 
try wich the new productions of the eaſt, their gene- 
ral completed the coaſt of Malabar, which would have 
taken advantage of his abſence to recover its liberty, 
After his late fucceſs, he employed the leiſure he ea» 
red in the midſt of his conqueſts, in ſuppreſſiag the 
icentiouſuels of che Fortuguefe, eſtabliſhing ordes in 
all the colqnies, and regulating the diſcipline of the 
army: in alf which he diſplayed an activity, ſagacity, 
wiſdom, juſtice, humanity, and diſintereſtednels, rare: 
ly to be met with. His good qualities made fo deep 
an impreſſion on the minds of the Indians, that, for a 

has time after his death, they continued to repair t 
is tomb to demand juſtice for the outrages —— 
dy his ſueceſſors. "He died at Goa in the year 1515. 
1 | G3 without 


without having kc a ſortune, and in diſgrace 
with Emanuel, who had been r upon, 1 
tain ſuſpicions of his conduct. ay i 
Ir our aſtoniſhnavats raiſe at the 
7 1 no. number of Albuquerque's victories, 
ſpirit of the Por and the rapidity of his conqueſts, how 
0 weſe. © deſervedly do-thoſe brave men claim 
Sen our admiration whom he had the 
honour to command in theſe expeditions! Did any 
nation, with ſo flender a force, ever perform ſuch fret 
actions? The Portugueſe, with lefs than-forty' thous 
ſand troops, - truck terror into the empire of Morcc: 
co, the barbarous nations of Africa, the Mammelucs, 
the Arubians, and all the eaſtern countries, from the 
Hand of Ormus to China. Wich a force in the pro- 
> pation of one to a hundred, they engaged troops, 
hich, when attacked by an enemy of equal ſtrength, 
would frequently defend their lives and poſſeſſions to 
the laſt extremity. What kind of men then muſt the 
Portugueſe have been, and what extraordinary cauſes 
mult have conſpired to produce a nation of heroes! 
They had been at wars with the Moors near a cen- 
tury, when Henry of Burgundy, with ſeveral French 
knights, landed in — 2 „ with a d to ſerve in 
f 7 under the famous Cid, — het had 
drawn them thither. Fhe Portuguc ſe invited tſiem to 
lend their aſſiſtance againſt the infidels; the kn; ights 
complied, and — part of them ſettled in Por- 
tugal. Chivalry, one of the infltutions which has 
contributed ſo much to exalt human nature; ſubſtitu- 
ting the love of glory for the love of our country, that 
rehned ſpirit, drawn from the dregs of the barbarous 
ages, and calculated to repair or leſſen the errors and 
inconveniencies of the feudal government from whence 
it took its riſe, at that time revwed on the banks of 
the Tagus, i in all the ſplendor it had its firſt appear: 
ance in France and England. The princes endeavour- 
ed to keep it alive, and to extend its inflience, by ella · 
bliſhing ſeveral orders formed upon the plan of the an: 
cient ones, and calculated to infuſe tie ſume ſpirit) 
which was a " anxrare of heroiſin, gallantry, and der 
votion, 9 Bas 
* * 8 — The 
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Tze ſovereigns raiſed the ſpirit of the nation ſlill 
higher, by treating the", in ſome: meature upon 
a footing of equakty, and by ſetting} bounds to! their 
own authority. They frequently aſſembled their ſtates 
general, without whieh, properly ſpeaking; there cam 
be no nation. By theſe ſtates nſo was"inveſted 
with the regal authority after the taking of Liſbon 
and it-was with their concuyrence- that his ſucceſſors, 
for a long time after; exerciſed the power of enacting 
luws. Many of theſe laws were calculated to in{pme 
the love of great adions. The order: of the nobility 
was conferred upon thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed theme 
ſelves by ſignal ſervices; who had killed or taken pri- 
ſoner the- enemy's general, or his ſquire or who hag 
refuſed. to purchaſe their liberty, whem in the hands 
of the Moors, by renouncing- their religion. On the 
other hand, whoever inſulted a woman, gave falſe evir 
dence,. broke his promiſe, / or (, diſguiſed the truth to 
his ſovereign,” was deprived af his rank. 213th 
Ihe wars carried on by the Portugueſe, in defencę 
of their rights and liberties, were at the ſame tinze-re; 
ligious wars. They partook of that «fierce, yet ener- 
prizing fanaticiſin, which the Popes had encouraged at 
the time of the cruſades. The Portugueſe, therefore, 
were knights armed in defence ct their properties, their 
wives, their children, and their kings, who were knights 
as well as themſelves. Beſides theſe, they were the he- 
rocs of the cruſades, Who, in defending Chriſtianity, 
were fighting for their country. To chis may be add- 
ed, that the nation was ſmall, and its power extremely 
limited; but it is chieſty in: little ftates-which are often 
expoſed to danger; that we find that enthuſiaſtie fond · 
neis for their country, which is utterly, unknown in 
larger communities, who enjoy a greaten ſecurity, 
be principles of activity, vigour, and a noble eleva · 
tion of ſoul, which united in the character of this nay 
on, were not loſt after: the expulſion of the Moors. 
They purſued, theſe enemies of their religion and ga- 
vernment into Africa. They were engaged in, ſeveral 
wars with the kings of Caſtile and Leon; and, during 
the interval that preceded their expeditions to India, 
me nobility li vedlat a:diſtance from eities and r | 
did | | 
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ef Albuquerque. Then riches, which were the objed 


the magician; promiſed a happy deſtiny, they were ſut- þ 
ered to live; if he foretold any great calamities that Wl 
were to befal them, they were put to death. Soares 4 
interpoſed to preſerve their children. He was for ſome t 
time to ſtruggle againſt the oppoſition. with which the ti 
Portugueſe were tned in India 3 and as ſoon as ſi 
he was relieved: from his anxiety, he: reſolved to at- 5 
tem n paſſage to China. 46 3211 (LATE) | th 
* nE great Albuquerque id form- 2 
ed the fame deſign. - He bad met e, 
with Chineſe ſhips and merchants at ha "gue 5 "=. 
"Malacca, and conceived the higheſt 8 _-—Yy RY 
opinion of a nation; whoſe very ſailors © 8 


| — nature and humanity, than were, at 
7 e found 


and preſer ved in their caſtles the virtues of their an- 
celtors, together with portraits. 1 7d nnn 

Whilſt they were meditating farther. conqueſts in 
Africa and Aſia, a ne paſſion co- operated with the 
principles juſt mentioned, to give additional energy to 
the enterprizing ſpirit of the Portugusſe. This puliog 
was Axarice, which however it might animate all the 
Felt tor the preſent, could not fail to deſtroy their ge- 
neroſity of temper in the end. Adventurers embarked 
in crouds, with a' view of acquiring fortunes, ſerving 
their country, and making proſelytes. They appeared 
in India to be ſomething more than men, till the death 


and reward of their conqueſts, introduced an univerſa 
corruption. The nobler paſſions gave way to the plea 
ſures of luxury, which never fail to ener vate the body, 
and to deſtroy the virtues of the mind. The weak ſue- 
eeſſors of the illuſtrious Emanuel, and the men of mean 
abilities, whom he himſelf ſent as vioeroys to the Indies, 
gradually contributed to the degeneracy of the Porty- 


Wo! 593899 Nenn, 4 | 
. pr — however, who ſucceeded Albu- 
querque, purſued his deſigns. He aboliſhed a barbarous 
cuſtom that prevailed in the country of Travancor, in 
the neighbourhood of Calicnt. Theſe people conſulted 
ſorcerers' concerning the deſtiny of their children: If 
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the Chineſe to continue their commerce with Malacca. 
From them he protured a particular account of the 
ſtrength; riches, and manners of their extenſive em- 


pire, and communicated — ne to the — | 


of Portugal. date 
The Chineſe nation was icy unknown in — 


Mark Paul, a Venetian, who had travelled to China by 
land) had given a deſcription of it which was looked 
upon as fabulous. It correſponded; however, with 
the particulars ſince tranſmitted ''by Albuquerque. 
Credit was given to this officer's teſtimony, and to his 
account of 'the-Juermive trade that might be carried 
on in this country. SCI 
In che year 1518; a ſquadron failed from Liſbon to 
carry over an ambaſſador. As ſoon as it arrived at 
the iſlands in the neighbourhood of Canton, it was 
ſurrounded by Chineſe veſſels, which came to recon- 
noitre it. Ferdinand D*Andreade, who commanded 
it, did not attempt to defend himſelf: he ſuffered the 
Chineſe to come on board, eommunicated the object 
of his voyage to the Mandarines that preſided at Can- 
ton, and ſent his ambaſſador on . — was con- 
ducted to Pekin nan 
This ambaſſudor, during 5 3 journey From: Canton 
to Peking was every moment — with ſome new 
wonder, hat ſtruet him wich amazement. If we con- 
ſider the harpenefs of. towns, the multitude of villages, 
the variety of canals; of which ſome are navigable 
acroſs the empire, and others contribute tothe fertili- 
ty of the ſoil, the art of cultivating” their lands, and 
the abundanee and variety of their productions, the 
ſagaeious and mild — of the inhabitants, the per- 
petual interchan good offices which appeared in 
the country RE on the — roads, and the 
order preferved among thoſe numberleſs erduds who 
were engaged in the hurry of bufineſs, we ſhall not 


wonder at the ſurprize of the Portugueſe ambatſader, 


who had been accuſtomed to the barbarous and ridi- 

culous manners of Europe. 43984 
Let us take à ſhort view of this people. The hiſtory 

of a nation ſo well governed, is, in bac, the kids 
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matter before it was wrought into form. After a long 
| ſeries, of devaſtation, ſociety has at length riſen to or. 
der and harmony. States and nations are produced 
from each other, like individuals ; with this difference, 
that in families nature brings about the death ot ſame, 
and provides for the births of others, in a conſtant 
and regular ſucceſſion: but in Rates, this rule is vi- 
olated and deſtroyed by the diſorders of ſociety, where 
it ſometimes happens that ancient monarchies ſtifle 
riſing republics in their births, and that a rude and 

avage people, ruſhing like a torrent, ſweep away mul 
titudes of ſtates, which are diſunited and broken in 


pieces. * 


- 


China alone has eſcaped this fatality. This empire, 
bounded. by Ruſſian Tartary on the north, by the In- 
dies on the ſouth, by Thibet on the weſt, and by the 
ocean on the eaſt, comprehends almoſt all the eaſtern 
extremity; of the continent of Alia. It is more than 
eighteen hundred es in eircumſerenee. It is ſaid 
land years; nor is this antiquity at all to be wondered 
at. The narrow bounds of our hiſtory, and the ſmall 
extents of our kingdoms, which riſe and fall in a quick 
ſueceſſion, are the conſeqquence of wars, ſuperſtition, 
and the unfavourable cireumſtances of our; ſuuation: 
But the Chineſe, encompaſſed and defended on all fides 
by ſeas and deſarts, are; enabled, like the ancient E- 
Kyptians, to give à laſting ſtability to their empire. 

ince their coaſts, and the inland parts of their terre 
tories, have been peopled and cultivated, this happy 
nation maſt of courſe have proved the center of aitrac- 
tion to all the ſurrounding people; and the wandering 
or cantoned tribes mult neceſſarily have gradually at. 
tached themſclves to a body of men, who ſpeak lels 
frequently of the conqueſts they have made, than of 
the attacks they have ſuffered 5 and are happier in the 
thought of having - civilized their conquerors, than 
2 could have been in having deſtroyed their inva- 
A country where the government is ſo ancient, molt 
naturally exhibit ſtroag and deep traces of the conti- 
nued force oi induſtry. The plains have been . 
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led with the exacteſt care; and, in —.— have no 
greater declivity than is neceſſary to facilitate the wa- 
tering of the land, which they conſider, with reaſon, 
as one of the . helps in agriculture. They have 
but few, even of the moſt uſeful trees, as their fruits: 
would rob their corn of its nouriſhment. There are 
gardens, it is true, interſperſed with flowers, fine turf, 
trubberies, and fountains ;- but however agreeable: 
theſe ſcenes might be to an idle ſpectator, they ſeem 
to be concealed and removed from. the public eye, 
as if the owners were afraid of ſhewing how much 
their amuſements had encroached upon the ſoil that 
ought to be eukivated for the ſupport of life. The 
land is not wholly taken up with parks or extenſive 
foreſts, which are not near ſo ſerviceable to mankind 
by the wood they furniſh, as prejudicial by preventing 
ulture; and while they: contribute to the pleaſure 
425 he great by the: beaſts — in them, prove a 
real misfortune to the huſbandman. In China, the 
beauty of a country · ſeat conſiſts chiefly in its being in 
a happy ſituation, ſurrounded with an agreeable va- 
riety of cultivated fields, and interſperſed with trees 
planted irregularly, and with ſome mounts of a porous 
ſtone, which PIR Tan are * of rock 
or mountains. 0. 1 SIQW 1 
The hills are 6. 4 erally cut 2 —— agen dad 
by dry walls. they have reſervoirs, conſtructed 
with inge nuity for the reception of rain and ſpring: 
water. It is not uncommon to ſee the bottom, ſummit, 
and declivity of a hill watered by the ſame canal, by 
means of a number of engines of a ſimple: conſtruction, 
which ſave manual labour, and perform-with two men 
what could not be done with a thouſand in the ordi- 
nary way. Theſe heights commonly yield three crops 
in a year. They firſt ſow a kind of raddiſh, which 
produces an oil, then cotton, and aſter that potatoes. 
This is the common method of culture, though not 
adhered. to invariably. 464 2£9 „eint aid, 1081 
Upon moſt of the mountains which are ineapubde of 
being cultivated for the uſe of man, proper trees are 
zanted/ for building houſes. or ſhips: Many of them 
2ntain iron, in, and r mines, ſufficient - 
a PI 
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ply 1 The gold mines have been negleReg, 
either becauſe their produce did not defray the expence 
af working them, or becauſe the; particles of gold, 
waſhed — by the torrents, w found . for 
the purpoſes of exchange. | 

The ocean, which, like rivers, — its bed 1 n 
of time proportioned to its immenſe body of water; 
- which -ſhifts:a ſep in ten centuries, » but whoſe fmallel 
encroachment cauſes a thouſand revolutions on the ſur- 
face of this globe, formerly covered thoſe ſands which 
form, at this day, the provinces ot Nankin and Teche. 
kiang, which are the fineſt in the empire. As the Egyp- 
tians checked the courſe-of the Nile, the : Chineſe have 
repelled, reſtrained; and given laws to the ocean. They 
have re · united to the —— 7 AR" of land which bal 
been disjoined by the ſea. They ſtill exert their endea · 
vours to oppoſe that over · ruling Fellen of the earth's mo · 
tion, which: protrudes the ocean from eaſt to weſt. Te 
the movements of the globe, the Chineſe oppoſe the ef. 
forts of induſtry: and while nations, the moſt celebrated 
in hiſtory, have, by the rage of conqueſt, increaſed the 
ravages that time is perpetually making upon this globe, 
they uſe ſuch efforts to retard the progreſs of univerſal 
devaſtation, as might appear ſupernatural, if daily expe · 
rience did not afford us ſtrong evidence to the contrary. 

To the improvement upon land, this nation adds, if 
we may be allowed the expreſſion, the improvement of 
the water. The rivers, which communicate with each 
other by canals, and run under che walls of moſt of the 
towns, preſent us with the proſpe& of floating cities, 
compoſed of an infinite number of boats, filled with 
people who dive conſtantly upon che water, aud whoſe 
ſole employment is fiſhing. | The ſea itſelf is covered 
with thouſands of, barks, '- whoſe maſts, at a. diſtance, 
appear like moving foreſts. Anſon finds fault with 
the fiſhermen belonging to theſe boats, for not giving 
chemſelves a moment's S termiſſion from their work to 
look at his ſhip, which was the largeſt. that had ever 
made its appearance in theſe: latitudes... But this in- 
attention, 7 obhject which appeared to a| Chineſe 
ſailor to no uſe, though it was in the way of his 
profeſſion, 1 A proof of the happineſ — 
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people, who prefer buſineſs to matters of mere curio- 
The manner of culture is by. no means-unifornm 
chroughout this empire, but varies according to the na- 
ture of the ſoil and the difference of the climate. In 
the low countries, towards the ſouth, they ſow rice, 
which being always under water, grows to a great ſizes 
and yields two crops/in a year. In the inland parts of 
the country, where the. ſituation is lofty and dry, the 
ſoil produces a ſpecies of rice, which is neither ſo large, 
well · taſted, or nouriſhing, and makes the huſband- 
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man but one return in the year for his labour. In the 


northern parts they cultivate the ſame kinds of grain 
as in Europe, which grow in as great plenty, and are 
of as good a quality as in any of our moſt fertile coun- 
tries. From one end of China to the other, there are 
large quantities of vegetables, particularly in the ſouth, 
where theſe and fiſh ſupply the place of meat, which is 
the general food of the other provinces. But the im- 
provement of lands is univerſally underſtood and at- 
tended to. All the different kinds of manure are care- 
ſully preſerved, and ſkilfully diſtributed to the beſt ad- 
vantage; and that which ariſes from fertile lands, is ap- 


pled to make them ſtil] more fertile. This grand ſyſ- 


tem of nature, which is ſuſtgined by deſtruction and re- 
production, is better underſtood and attended to in Chi- 
na than in any other country in the world. * | 

* Meadows are not in much eſteem in China. It is computed 
that a corn-fleld yields as much traw for cattle as a meadow of the 
fame extent does of bay; and herce it has been inferred, that it is 
better to have too much corn, and to ſeed ſome animals with the 
luperflui:y of grain, than that one man ſhould be ſuſſered to die f; r 
hunger in view of a heap of forage. Though buffaloes are traincd 
lor labour, yet there are fewer oxen aud horſes there than with us. 
The ox could ſerve for the food of man, which muſt be very con- 
liderable in a country where it js ſhared out in proportion to the 
greatneſs and-conſtaney of their labour, but that deficiency is made 
up by living on fiſh, herbs, and'confettions.' . Horſes are extremely 
convenient for tranſporting of, goods and men; but the numerous 
echals made throughout all the empire of China, by means of 
nN one river is connected with another, render water - carriage and 
Iravelling 2maziagly eaſy. In the larger towns, the Emperor and 
the Ma ndarins/ are carried in palanquins by the citizens, ho, 
though free- men, perform, on this occaſ:on, the duty of flaves. 
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vere the memory of theſe huſbandmen, 


A diſcerning philoſopher, whom the ſpirit of obſer. 
vation led into this empire, has found out and explain, 
ed the cauſes of the rural œcoOmy of the Chineſe. 
The firſt of theſe cauſes is their national character, 
of being one of the moſt induſtrious people in the uni. 
verſe, and one of thoſe whoſe natural conſtitution re. 
quires very little repoſe. Every day in the year is de- 
voted to labour, except the firſt, which is employed in 
paying and receiving viſits among · relations; and the 
laſt, which is ſacred to the memory of their anceſtors, 
The firſt is a ſocial duty, the latter a part of domeſtic 
worſhip. In this nation of ſages religion unites and 
civilizes mankind, and religion itſelf is nothing more 
than. the practice of the ſocial virtues. Theſe ſober and 
rational people want nothing but the controul of civil 
laws to make them; juſt : their private worſhip confiſts 
of the love of their parents, whether living or dead; 
and their public, of the love of labour; and that labour 
which is held in the moſt ſacred veneration is agricul- 
ture. | 

The generoſity of two of their emperors is much re- 
vered, who, preferring the intereſts of the ſtate to thoſ: 
of their family, kept their own children from the throne 
to make way for men taken from the plough. They re- 

who ſowed the 
ſeeds of the happineſs and ſtability of the empire in the 


fertile boſom of the earth; that inexhauſtible ſource of 


whatever conduces to the nouriſhment, and conſequent- 
ly to the increaſe of mankind. 7: | 
In imitation of theſe royal huſbandmen, the emper- 


ors of China become huſbandmen officially, It is one of 


their public functions to break up the ground in the 
ſpring ; and the parade and magnificence that accompa- 
nies this ceremony, draws * ier all the farmers in the 
neighbourhood of the capital. They flock in orouds to 
ſee their prince perform this ſolemnity in honour of the 
firſt of all che arts. It is not, as in the fables of Greece, 
a god, who tends the flock of a king; it is the father d 
his people, who, holding the plough with his own oy 
| | fers 
But this office, which could be done as well by brute-beaſts, they di 
not conſider as diſgraceful, as a man thereby can get his livelihood. 
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ſhews his children what are the true riches of the ſtate. 
In a little time he repairs again to the field he has 
plowed himſelf, to ſow the ſeed that is moſt proper for 
the ground. The example of the prince is followed in 
all the provinces; and at the ſame ſeaſons, the viceroys 
repeat the ſame ceremonies in the preſence of a numer- 
ous concourſe of huſbandmen. The Europeans, who 
have been preſent at this ſolemnity at Canton, never 
ſpeak of it without emotion; and make us regret that 
this feſtival, whoſe political aim is the encouragement 
of labour, is not eſtabliſhed/ in our climate, inſtead of 
that number of religious feaſts, which ſeem to be invent- 
ed by idleneſs to make the country a barren waſte, | 

It is not to be imagined, however, that the court of 
Pekin are actually engaged in the labours of a rural life. 
The arts of luxury are grown to ſo great a height in 
China, that theſe performances can only paſs tor mere 
ceremonies. But the law which obliges the prince to be- 
ſtow this mark of honour to the profeſſion of huſband- 
men, has a tendency to promote the advantage of agri- 
culture. The deference paid by the ſovereign to public 
opinions contributes to perpetuate-it, and the influence 
of opinion is the principal ſpring that actuates the po- 
litical machine. | EIN | | 
This influence is preſerved in China, by conferring 
honours on all huſbandmen who excel in the cultivation 
of the ground. When any uſeful diſcovery is made, the 
author of it is called to court to communicate it to the 
prince, and then ſent by government into the provinces, 
to inſtruct them in his method. In a word, in this coun- 
try, where nobility is not hereditary, but the mere per- 
ſonal reward of merit, and where virtue alone creates. 
a difference in ranks, ſeveral of the magiſtrates, and 
perſons raiſed to the higheſt employments in the em- 
pire, are choſen out of families of huſbandmen. 

Theſe encouragements, eſtabliſlied by cuſtom, are 
further ſeconded by the beſt political inſtitutions. What 
ever is in its nature incapable of being divided, as the 
fea, rivers, canals, Oc. is enjoyed in common, and is 
nobody's property. Every one has the liberty of going 
upon the water, fiſhing, and hunting; and a ſubject 
who is in poſſeſſion of an eſtate, whether acquired by 
| x H 2 - - hinaſelh, 


himſelf, or left by his relations, is in no danger of having 
his right called in queſtion by the tyrannical authority 
of the feudal laws. Even the prieſts, a ſet of men ſo 
univerſally eager to raiſe contributions on mankind and 
on their property, have. never dared to make the attempt 
in China. They are indeed prodigiouſly numerous, and 
notwithſtanding their often aſſuming the character of 
mendicants, enjoy very large poſſeſſions; but no odious 
tax was ever laid upon the labour of the people. An 
intelligent people would very ſoon diſcover a fool under 
a caſſoc, eſpecially when the alms he received were con. 
ſidered merely as a tribute due to the ſanctity of his 
character. 5 

The ſmallneſs of the taxes is ſlill a farther encou- 
ragement to agriculture. Till lately, the proportion 
paid to government out of the produce of the lands, 
was from a tenth down to a thirtieth part of the in- 
come, according to the quality of the ſoil. This. was 
the only tribute levied in China. The leading men 
never entertained a thought of increaſing i it; not ven- 
turing to puſh a point of this nature in oppoſition to 
cuſtom and opinion, which determine every thing in 
this empire. Some emperors ahd miniſters, no doubt, 
would have been glad to attempt an innovation of this 
kind; but as ſuch an undertaking. would require time, 
and they could not expect to live to fee its ſuccels, they 
did not chooſe to engage in it. Men of bad principles 
aim at immediate enjoyment, while the virtuous ſub} 
ject, extending his benevolence beyond the preſent ge. 
neration, contents himſelf with forming deſigns, and 
propagating uſeful truths, without expecting to reg 
any advantage from them in his own perſon. 

It is but lately that conqueſt. and commerce have i ins 
troduced new taxes into China. The Tartar emper- 
ors have laid a-duty. upon certain articles of provi: 
ſions, metals, and merchandiſe. In ſhort, if we may 
believe the Jeſuit Amyot, cuſtoms are eſtabliſhed there 
as well as in Europe. 

It were to be withed that the Europeans would i imi- 
tate the Chineſe in the mode of levying their taxes; 
which is juſt, humane, and not expenſive. Every year, 
at the time of harveſt, the ficlds are * 10 
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rated in proportion to their actual produce. Whether 
the Chineſe are as diſhoneſt as they are repreſented, or 
whether they are only faithleſs and deceitful in their 


dealings with ſtrangers, as ſeveral nations among the 


ancients, I ſhall not take upon me to determine; but 
it ſhould ſeem that government repoſes conſiderable 
confidence in them, as they are not teized and moleſt- 
ed by thoſe ſearchings and troubleſome viſits fo com- 
mon in the mode of taxation in Europe. The only 
penalty infficted on perſons liable to be taxed, and who- 
are too ſlow in the payment of the tribute demanded 
by the public, is to quarter old, infirm, and poor peo- 
ple upon them, to be maintained at their expence till 


chey have diſcharged the debt due to government. 


This manner of proceeding has a tendency ts awaken 
pity and humanity in the breaſt of a citizen, when he 
ſees miſerable objects, and hears the cries of hunger; 
inſtead of giving diſguſt, and exciting his reſentment 
by forcible ſeizures, and the menaces of an inſolept 
foldiery, who come to live at diſcretion in a houſe ex- 
poſed to the numberleſs extortions of the exchequer. 
The Chineſe never have recourſe to thoſe oppreſſive 
methods of levying taxes that are practiſed in Europe. 
The mandarins ta 
the earth in kind. The officers in the municipal towns 
give in their account of this tribute, and all other 
taxes, to the receiver · general of the province; and 
the whole is lodged by him in the public treaſury. 
The uſe that is made of this revenue prevents all 
frauds in collecting it; as it is well known, that a part 
of theſe duties is aNotted for the maintenance of the 
magiltrates and ſoldiers. © The money ariſing from the 
fale of this proportion of the product of the lands, is 
never iſſued from the exchequer but on public exigen- 
cies, It is laid up in the magazines againſt times of 
feareity, when the people receive what tliey lent, as it 
were, in times of plen rr. is 
One would naturally imagine, that a nation enjoy- 
ing ſo many advantages would be extremely populous ; 
eſpeeially in a chmate, where, whatever reaſon may 
de aſſigned ſor it, the women are remarkably prolific; 
and the men do no injury to the natural vigour of 
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their conſtitution by the uſe: of ſtrong liquors ;, where 
the weather is wholeſome and temperate, and few chil. 
dren, die in proportion to the numbers born; where 


the ſoil overpays the labour of cultivating, it, not to 


mention their ſimple and plain manner of living, which 
is regulated. by the ſtricteſt economy. | " 

The. Jeſuits, however, who were employed, by the 
court of Pekin to make charts of che. empire, in the 
courſe of their undertaking, diſcovered ſome conſider- 
able tracts of deſart land, which had eſcaped the no- 
rice of the merchagts Who frequented only the ſea. 
ports, and of travellers who went ys by ne road of 
Canton to the capital. . 

The want, of population, i in-ſome 3 remote 
from China, would be altogether unaccountable, if it 
were not known, that, in theſe extenſive ſtates, a great 
number of children are deſtroyed» immediately after 
they are born; that ſeveral * thoſe Who eſcape this 
cruel fate ſuffer the moſt ſhameful mutilation; and of 
thoſe who are not thus barbarouſly robbed of their 
ſex, many are reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery, and de- 
pri ved of the comforts of marriage by tyrannical maſ- 
ters that polygamy, ſo contrary to reaſon, and the 
ſpirit of ſociety, is univerſally. pradtiſed; that the vice 
which nature rejects, with the utmoſt abhorrence, is 
very common; and that the convents of, the Bonzcs 
contain little leſs than. a million of. perions gl ted to 
celibacy. | 

But if a few. ſcattered Cantons, which are 8 
known even in China, be deſtitute of hands to culti- 
vate them; are there not many more in Which men 
are aſſembled in ſuch numbers as to incommode each 
ether ?. This inconvenience · is obſervable in the neigh · 
bourhood of great cities and public, roads, and parti- 
cularly in the ſouthern provinces, Accordingly it ap- 
pears, by the records of the empice, that a bad har» 
veſt has ſeldom failed to produce an inſurrection. 


We need, go no further to find the, reaſons which 


prevent deſpotiſm from making any advances in China. 
It is evident, from theſe frequent revolutions, that the 


people are fully ſenſible, that a regard to the rights of 


property, aud. ſubmiſſion to :the laws, are _—_ of a 
ower 
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lower claſs, ſubordinate to the original rights of na- 
ture, and that eommunities are formed for the com- 
mon benefit of thoſe who enter into them. Accord- 
ingly, when the more immediate neceſſaries of life fail, 
the Chineſe ceaſe to acknowledge an authority which 
does not provide for their ſubſiſtence. The right of 
kings is founded on the regard they pay to the preſer- 
vation of the people. Neither religion nor morality 
teach any other doctrine in China. | 1 
The Emperor is well aware, that he prefides over a 
people who ſubmit to the laws no longer than while 
they promete- their happineſs. He is ſenſible, that if 
the ſpirit of, tyranny, which is ſo common and infec- 
tious in other countries, ſhould. ſeize him but for a 
| moment, ſuch a violent oppoſition would be raiſed, that 
Treat, he would be driven from the throne. | Accordingly, 
after finding himſelf inveſted; with the ſupreme authority by. 
this a people who. obſerve. and criticiſe his conduct, he is 
d of far from ſetting himſelf up as a religious phantom, and 
heir acting juſt as he pleaſes. He does not violate the ſa- 
de- cred contract, by virtue of which he holds the ſceptre. 


naſ- He is convinced that the people are ſo well acquainted 
the wich their rights, and the manner of defending them, 
vice that whenever a. province complains of the mandarin 
e, 1s that governs it, he recals kim without examination, 
Nzcs and delivers-him , up. to a tribunal, which proceeds a- 


d to gainſt him if he is in fault; but, ſhould he even prove 
wr innocent, he is not re-mitated. in his employment, as 
rdly it is deemed a crime to have drawn, upon himſelf the 
altis reſentment, of. the people: he is conſidered as an ig- 
nen norant tutor, who deprives a father of the affections 
ach of his children. This compliance, which in other 
gh - countries, would nouriſh. perpetual diſcord, and occa- 
irti- ſion an infinite number of intrigues, is not attended 
ap- with any inconvenience in China, where. the inhabi- 
Lars tants are, naturally ; diſpoſed.to be mild and juſt ; and 
the. conſtitution of, the ſtate is ſo ordered, that its de- 
legates have ſeldom any rigorous commands to execute. 
The neceſſity of juſtice in the prince tends to make 
him more wiſe and intelligent. e is in China what 
obe Would gladly believe princes in all countries were, 
ne idol of Bis people. It would ſeem, chat their man- 
5 | 7 ; ners 
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ners and laws conſpired to eftabliſh this fundamental 
principle, that China is a family of which the Emper. 
or is the patriarch. He does not poſſeſs his authority 
as a conqueror, or a legiſlator, ' but as a father; as a 
father he governs, rewards, and puniſhes. This plea- 
fing ſentiment gives him a greater power than the ty. 
rants of other nations ean poſſibly derive from the 
number of their troops, or the artifices of their mi- 
niſters. It is not to be imagined what eſteem and af- 
fection the Chineſe have for their Emperor, or, as they 
expreſs it, their common, their univerſal father. | 
This public worſhip is founded upon that which is 
eſtabliſned by private education. In China, the father 
and mother claim an abſolute right over their children 
at every period of hfe, even when raiſed to the high- 
eſt dignity. Paternal authority, and filial affection, 
are the ſources of every thing in this empire; by this 
the manners are regulated, and it is the grand tie that 
unites the prince to his ſubjects, the ſubjects to their 
prince, and citizens to one another. The Chineſe go- 
vernment has gradually arrived at that point of per- 
fection from which alt others ſeem to have finally and 
wrevocably degenerated ; I mean the patriarchal go- 
vernment, a government eſtabliſhed by nature itſelt. 
- Notwithſtanding this ſublime ſyſtem of morals, that 
for fo many ages has contributed to the proſperity of 
the Chineſe empire, it would probably have experien- 
ced an inſenſible change, if the chimerical diſtinctions 
allowed to birth had not deſtroyed that primitive e- 
quality eſtabliſhed by nature among mankind, and 
which onght only to give place to ſuperior abilities, 
and ſuperior merit. In all the ſtates of Europe, one 
claſs of men aſſume from their infaney a pre · eminence 
independent of their moral character. They are ap- 
roached with a kind of awe from the moment of their 
rth ; and, in their infancy, fuck in the ideas of ab- 
folute eommand; they ſoon learn to confider them- 
ſelves as a diftin&@ ſpecies; and, being ſecure of a cer- 
ein rank and ſtation; take no pains to make thernſelves 


— 


worthy of it. GI * — - 

This ſyſtem, to which we owe ſo many 
miniſters, ignorant magiſtrates, and bad generals, has 
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no exiſtence in China, where nobility does not deſcend 
by hereditary right. The rank of every citizen be- 
gins and ends with bimſelf. The ſon of the prime 
miniſter of the empire has no advantages at the mo- 
ment of his birth, but thoſe he may have derived from 
nature. The rank of nobility is ſometimes conferred 
upon the anceſtors of a man who has done ſignal ſer- 
vices to his country; but this mark of diſtinction, which 
is merely perſonal, dies with its poſſeſſor ; and his 
children derive no other advantages from it than the 
memory. and example of his virtues. . - 

In conſequence of this perfect equality, the Chineſe 
are enabled to eſtabliſh an uniform ſyſtem of educa» 
tion, and to inculcate correſpondent principles. It is 
no difficult taſk to perſuade men, who are upon an e- 
qual footing by birth, that they are all brethren. This 
opinion gives them every advantage; whereas,/ if a 
contrary idea prevailed, it would be attended with 
the moſt pernicious conſequences. A Chineſe, who 
ſhould abſtract himſelf from this common fraternity, 
would become a folitary and miſerable being, and wan- 
der as a ſtranger in the heart of his country. 

Inſtead of thoſe frivolous diſtinctions which are al- 
lotted to birth in almoſt every other country, che Chi- 
neſe ſubſtitute real ones, founded entirely on perſonal 
merit. A ſet of wiſe and intelligent men, who are ho- 
noured with the title of the learned mandarins, devote 
themſelves to the ſtudy of all ſciences. neceſſary to qua- 
lify them for the adminiſtration of public affairs. None 
can be admitted into this reſpectable ſociety, who are 
not recommended by their talents and knowledge; for 
richesgive noclaim to this honour. Ihe mandarins have 
the choice of, their own members; and this election is 
always the reſult of a previous and ſtrict examination. 
There are different claſſes of mandarins, the ſucceſſion 
to which is regulated by merit, and not by ſeniority. 

Out of the claſs of mandarins, the Emperor, accord- 
ing to a cuſtom as ancient as the empire, elects mini- 
lers, magiſtrates, governors of provinces, and officers 
ol every denomination, who are called to any employ- 
ment in the ſtate. As his choice can only ſalt upon 
men of tried abilities, the welfare of the people is al- 


ways 
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ways lodged in the hands of thoſe who are worthy d 
b | ba 

In conſequence of this inſtitution, no dignity is he. 
reditary except that of the crown; and even that does 
not always deſcend to the eldeſt ſon, but to him whom 
the Emperor and the council of mandarins judge moſ 
worthy. By this means, a ſpirit of emulation for glory 
and virtue is excited even in the imperial family. The 
throne is given to merit alone, and it is aſſigned to 
the heir only in conſideration of his abilities. The 
emperors rather chooſe to appoint a ſucceſſor from 2 
different family, than to intruſt the reins of govern- 
ment to unſkilful hands. 4 

The viceroys and magiſtrates enjoy the affeQion of 
the people, at the ſame time that they partake of the 
authority of the ſovereign ; and any miſtakes in their 
adminiltration meet with the ſame indulgence that is 
ſhown to thoſe of the Emperor himſelf. They have 
not that tendency to ſedition which prevails in this part 
of the world. In China there is no ſet of men to form 
or manage a faction; as the mandarins have no rich 
and powerful family- connections, they can derive no 
fapport but from the crown, and their own prudence, 
They are trained up in a way of thinking that inſpires 
humanity, the love of order, beneficence, and reſpect 
for the laws. They take pains to inculcate theſe fen- 
timents into the people, and ſecure their attachment 
to every law, by ſhewing them its uſeful tendency, 
The ſovereign paſſes no edict that does not convey 
ſome moral or political inſtruction. The people necel- 
ſarily become acquainted with their mtereſts, and the 
aeufares taken by government to promote them; and 
the better informed they are, the more likely they will 
be to remain quiet. | n W 
Superſtition, which excites diſturbances in all other 
countries, and either eſtabliſhes tyranny, or overthrows 
government, has no influence in China. Tt is tolera- 


ted, injudiciouſly perhaps, by the laws; but never 


makes laws itſelf. No perſon can have any ſhare in 
the government who does not belong to the claſſes of 
literati, which admits of no ſuperſtition. The Bonzes 
are not allowed to ground the duties of morality . 

| rb F 
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the doctrines of their ſects, nor conſequently to diſpenſe 
with them. If they impoſe upon ſome part of the na- 
tion, their artiſices do not affect thoſe whoſe example 
and authority are of the greateſt importance to the 
late. An n 
Confucius, in whoſe actions and diſcourſes precept 
was joined to example, and whoſe memory and doc- 
trine are equally embraced and revered by all claſſes 


and ſets whatſoever, was the founder of the national 


religion of China. His code contains a ſyſtem of na- 
tural law, which ought to be the ground-work of all 
religions, the rule of ſociety, and ſtandard of all go- 
vernments. He taught, that reaſon was an emanation 
of the Deity ; and that the ſupreme law conſiſted in 
the harmony between nature and reaſon. The reli. 
gion that runs in oppoſition to theſe two guides of hu- 
man life comes not from heaven. | a 

As the Chineſe have no term for God, they ſay 
that heaven is God. But, ſays the Emperor Chang - 
chi, in an edict publiſhed in 1710, It is not to the 17 
ble and material heaven that ue 'offer our ſacrifices, but 
to the Lord of Heaven. Thus atheiſm, though not un- 
common in China, is not publicly profeſſed. It is nei- 
ther the charaRteriſtic of a ſet, nor an object of per · 
ſecution, but is tolerated as well as ſuperſtition. 

The Emperor, who is ſole pontiff, is likewiſe the 
judge in matters of religion; but as the national wor · 
ſhip was made for the government, not the government 
for it, and as both were deſigned to be ſubſervient to 
the ends of ſociety, it-is neither the intereſt nor inclina- 
tion of the ſovereign, to employ the two-told authority 
lodged in his hands for the purpoſes of oppreſſion. If, 
on the one hand, the doctrines and ceremonies; of the 
hierarchy do not prevent the prince from making an 
ill uſe of abſolute authority, he is more powerfully re- 
ſtrained, on the other, by the general influence of the 
national manners. e631 ol onde yg 4 

Any attempt to change theſe manners would be at · 
tended with the greateſt diſficulty, becauſe they are in- 
culcated by a mode of education the beſt, perhaps, we 


are acquainted with. They do not make a point of 


inſtructing their children till they are fave W 
3 ren 
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They are then taught to write words, or hieroglyphics, 
which repreſent ſerfible objects, of which, at che ſame 
time, they endeavour to give them clear ideas. After. 
wards their memory is ſtored with ſententious verſes 
containing precepts of morality, which they are taught 
to reduce to practice. As they advance in years, they 
are inſtructed in the philoſophy of Confucius. This is 
the manner of education among the ordinary ranks, 
The inſtruction of thoſe children who are deſigned for 
poſts of honour is begun in the ſame manner; but they 
are ſooner initiated in other ſtudies which tend to point 
out human conduct in the different ſtations of life. 

In China, the manners take their complexion from 
the laws, and are preſerved by common uſages,” which 
are likewiſe preſcribed by the laws. The Chineſe hive 
a greater number of precepts; relating to the moſt com- 
mon actions, than any other people in the world, 
Their code of politeneſs is very voluminous; the loweſt 
citizen is inſtructed in it, and obſerves it with the fat 
ſame exactneſs as the mandarins and the court. per 
The laws in this code, like all the reſt, are formed rs f 
with a view of keeping up the opinion that China is Wh **! 
but one great family, and of promoting that regard hc 
and mutal affection in the citizens Which is due to Wi ber 
each other as brethren. Theſe rites and cuſtoms Sue 
tend to preſerve | the manners. Sometimes, indeed, ut) 
ceremonies” are ſubſtituted: for ſentiment; but how o. 
often are they the means of reviving it! They com- 1 
poſe a kind of conſtant homage, which is paid to virtue, ll ba. 
and which is calculated to engage the attention cf bee 
youth. It preſerves the reſpect due to virtue itſelf; 
and if it ſometimes leads to hypocriſy, it encourages the 
a laudable zeal. Fribunals. are erected to take cogni- Will 
zance of tranſgreſſions againſt the cuſtoms, as well s. 


to puniſh crimes and reward merit. Moderate penal ali 
ties are inflicted upon erimes, and virtue is diſtinguiſſ.- the 
ed by marks of honour. Honour is accordingly one Wi ! 


of the principles chat actuate the Chineſe government; © 
and though it is not the leading one, operates more Wil 1 
ſtrongly chan fear; and more feebly chan affection. Ml © © 
nder che infſuence of ſuch inſtitutions, one ſuould 25 
expect that China would be the country, in the whok oft 
{ — % 


world, 
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world; where men would be moſt humane. Accord- 
ingly the humanity of the Chineſe is confpicuous on 
thoſe occaſions, where it ſhould ſeem, that virtue could 
have no other object but juſtice; and that juſtice could 
not be executed without ſeverity. Their priſoners are 
confined in neat and commodious apartments, where 
they are well taken care of even to the moment when 
chey ſuffer. It frequently happens, that the only 
puniſhment inflicted on a rich man, amounts to no 
more than obliging him for a certain time to maintain 
or clothe ſome ald men and orphans at his ' own ex- 
pence. Our moral and political romances, form the 
real hiſtory of the Chineſe, who have regulated all the 
actions of men with ſuch an exact nicety, that they 
have ſcarcely any need of ſentiment: Vet they do not 
fail to cultivate the latter, in order to give a proper 
eſtimation to the former. lac 

The ſpirit of patriotiſm, that ſpirit without which 
Rates are mere colonies, and not nations, is ſtronger, 
perhaps, and more active among the Chineſe, than it 
rs found in any republic. It is common to ſee them 
voluntarily contributing their labour to repair the pub- 
lie roads; the rich build places of ſhelter upon them 
tor the uſe of travellers; others plant trees there. 
Such actions, which are proofs of a beneficent huma- 
nity, rather than an oſtentation af generoſity, are far 
trom being uncommon in China. 
There have been times, when theſe generous actions 
have been more frequent; and others, when they have 
been leſs ſo: but the corruption which occafioned a 
defection, brought on a revolution, and the manners of 
the people were reformed. They ſuffered by the late 
invaſion of the Tartars : they are now recovering in 
proportion as the princes of that victorious nation lay 
aſide the ſuperſtitions af their on country, and adopt 
the principles of the nation they have conquered; and 
in proportion as they improve in the knowledge of 
thoſe books, which the Chineſe call canonical. 

It cannot be long before we ſee the amiable character 
of this nation entirely revived: that fraternal. and kin- 
cred principle; thoſe enchanting ſocial ties, which 
ſoften the manners of the people, and attach them in- 

Vor. I, I violably- 
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Vviolably to the laws. Political errors and vides can. | 

not take deep root in a country where none are ele. 

xated to public employments, but ſuch as are of the 
ſect of the learned, whoſe ſole occupation is to inſtruſ 
theraſelves in the principles of morality and govern. 
ment. As long as res. knowledge ſhall be held in eſti. 
mation, or continue to lead to public honours, there 
will exiſt among the people of China a fund of reaſon 
and virtue unknown to other nations. 

If this picture of the manners of the Chineſe ſhould 
be different from that drawn by other writers, it is not, 
perhaps, impoſſible to reconcile. opinions ſo ſeemingh 
contradictory. China may be conſidered in two di. 

ſtinct points of view. If we conſider the inhabitants 
as they appear in the ſea · ports, and great towns, we 
mall be diſguſted at their cowardice, knavery, and 
avarice: but in the other parts of the empire, parti. 
cularly in the country, we ſhall find their manners 
domeſtic, ſocial, and patriotic. It would be difficult to 
point out a more virtuous, humane, and intelligent 
le. | 

It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that the great- 
eſt part of thoſe improvements, which depend upon 
complicated theories, are not fo far advanced there, as 
one ſhould naturally expect from an ancient, active, and | 
diligent people. But this riddle is not inexplicable. | 
The Chineſe language requires. a. long and laborious 
Rudy, ſcarcely to be comprehended within che term cf 
a man's life. The rites and ceremonies which they 
obſerve upon every occaſion, afford more exerciſe tor 
their memory than their ſenſibility. 'Fheir manners are 
calculated to check the impulſes of the foul, and wea- 
ken its operations. Too much occupied in the purſuit 
of what is uſeful, they have no opportunity of launch» 
ing out into the extenfive regions of imagination. 
An exceſſive veneration. for antiquity, makes them 
the flaves of whatever is eſtabliſhed. All theſe cauſes 
united, muſt neceſſarily; have ſtifled, among the Chi- 
neſe, the ſpirit of invention. It requires ages with 

them to bring any. thing to perfection; and who- 
ever reflects on the ftate in which arts and ſciences 
were found among them chree hundred years ag 
m 
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muſt be convinced of the extraordinary antiquity of 
their empire. | korn minen 
The tow ftate of learning, and of the fine arts in 
China, may perhaps be farther owing to the very per- 
ſection of its government. This paradox has its foun- 
dation in — Where the Rady of the laws holds 
the firſt rank in a nation, and is rewarded with an 
appointment in the adminiſtration, inſtead of a poſt in 
an academy; where learning is applied to the regula- 
tion of manners, or the: maintainance of the public 
weal ; where the ſame nation is exceedingly populous, 
and requires a conſtant attention in its learned mem- 
ders to make ſubſiſtence keep an equal pace with po- 
pulation; where every individual, beſides the duties he 
owes to the public, which take a conſiderable time to 
be well underſtood, has particular duties ariſing from 
the claims of his family or profeſſion: in ſuch a na- 
tion, the ſpeculative and ornamental parts of ſcience 
cannot be expected to arrive at that height of ſplendor 
they have attained in Europe. But the Chineſe, who 
are only our ſcholars in the arts of luxury and vanity, 
are our maſters in the ſcience of good government. 
They ſtudy how to increaſe, not how to diminiſh the 
number of inhabitants. P 9 WET 
The Chineſe have made very little progreſs in the 
art of war. It is natural to imagine, that a nation, 
whoſe whole conduct, like that of infants, is regulated 
by ceremonies, precepts, and cuſtoms either of private 
or public inſtitution, muſt be pliant, moderate, and in- 
clined to tranquillity. Reaſon and reflection, while 
they cheriſh ſentiments like theſe, leave no room for that 
enthuſiaſm which conſtitutes the hero and the warrior. 
The ſpirit of humanity, which they imbibe in their 
tender years, makes them look with abhorrence on 
thoſe ſanguinary ſcenes of rapine and maſſacre, that 
are ſo familiar to nations of a warlike temper. - With 
ſuch diſpoſitions, can we wonder that the Chineſe are 
not warriors ? They have ſoldiers without number, 
but totally undiſciplined, except in the ſingle article of 
obedience, being Rill more deficient in practiee than in 
courage, In their wars with the Tartars, the Chineſe 
knew not how to fight, and only Rood to be killed. 
Fog, I 2 Their 
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Their attachment to their government, their country, 
and their laws, may ſupply the want of a warlike ſpi 
rit, but will never ſupply the want of good arms, and 
military ſkill. When a nation has found the art df 
dubduing its conquerors by its manners, it has no oc- 

caſion to overcome its enemies by force of arms. 
Such is the empire of China ſo much talked of, and 
fo little known. Such it was, when the Portugueſe 
landed there. They might have learned in it leſſom 
of wiſdom and government; but they thought of no- 
thing but enriching themſelves, and propagating their 
religion. Thomas Perez, their ambaſſador, found the 
court of Pekin diſpoſed to favour his nation, whoſe 
fame had ſpread itſelf throughout Aſia. It had al 
ready attracted the eſteem of the Chineſe; and the 
conduct of Ferdinand Andrada, Who commanded the 
Portugueſe ſquadron, tended ſtill farther to increaſe 
their elteem. He viſited all the coaſts of China, and 
traded, with the natives. When he was on the point 
of departure, he made proclamation in the ports he 
had put into, that if any one had been injured by a 
Portugueſe, and would make it known, he thould re- 
ceive ſatisfaction. The ports of China were now upon 
the point of being opened to them: Thomas Perez 
was juſt about concluding a treaty, when Simon An- 
drada, brother to Ferdinand, appeared on the coalls 
with a freſh ſquadron. This commander treated the 
Chineſe in the ſame manner as the Portugueſe had for 
ſome time treated all the people of Aſia. He built a 
fort, without permiſſion, in the iſland of Taman, from 
whence he took opportunities of pillaging, and extort- 
ing money from all the ſhips bound from or to the 
ports of China. He carried off young girls from the 
coaſt; he ſeized upon Chineſe men, and made them 
ſlaves; he gave himſelf up to the moſt licentious acts 
of piracy, and the moſt ſhameſul difſoluteneſs. The 
ſailors. and ſoldiers under his command foltowed his 
example, The Chineſe, enraged at theſe. violences, 
fitted out a large fleet: The Portugueſe defended them- 
ſelves courageouſly, and eſcaped by making their way 
through the enemy's fleet. The Emperor impriſoned 
Thomas Perez, who died in confinement, and the Por- 
| | tuguete 
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ueſe nation was baniſhed from China for ſome years; 
after this the Chineſe relaxed, and gave permiſſion to 
the Portugueſe do trade at the port of Sancian, to 
which place they brought gold from Africa, ſpices from 
the Moluccas, and from the iſland of Ceylon, elephants 
teeth, and ſome precious ſtones. In return they took 
ſilks of every kind, china, gums, medicinal herbs, and 
tea, which is ſince become ſo neceſfary a cammodity 
to the northern nations of Europe. A Þ; 

The Portugueſe contented themfelves with the ſheds: 

and offices they had at Sancian, and the liberty grant- 
ed to their trade by the Chineſe government, till an 
opportunity offered of eſtabliſhing themfelves upon a 
footing more ſolid, and leſs dependent upon tlie man- 
darins, who had the command: of the coaſt. 
A pirate, named Tekang-ſi- loo, whofe robberies 
bad rendered him formidable, feized upon the iſland 
of Macao, from whence he blocked up the ports of 
China, and even proceeded ſo far as to lay ſiege to 
Canton. The neighbouring mandarins had recourſe 
to the Portugueſe, who had ſhips in the harbour of 
Sancian : they haſtened to the relief of Canton, raiſed 
the ſiege, and obtained a compleat victory over the 
pirate,” whoin they purſued as far as Macao, where he 
killed himſelf itt b 

The Emperor of China being informed of the ſer- 
vice the Portuguefe had rendered him on this occa- 
lion, beſtowed Macao on them as a mark of his gra- 
titude. They received this grant with joy, and built 
a town, which became very flouriſhing, and was ad- 
rautagenuſly ſituated for the trade they ſoon after com · 
menced with Japan. 


In the year 1642, a Portugneſe veſ- z * 4 


ſel was fortunately driven by a ſtorm the Part 
en the coalt of Japan. The crew dos Bad, bp. 
was hofpitably received, and obtain- Me y 1 7 7 | 
ed of the natives every thing they * fa , 95 51 
wanted to refreſh and refit them for Jap — 
the ſea, When they arrived at Goa, they reported 
what they had ſeth; and inſormed the viceroy, that a 
new country, not Tefs rich than populons, preſented 
elf to the zeal of miſfionarics,. and the induſtry of 
Guan I 3 merchants. 
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merchants. Both miſſionaries and merchants embark- 
ed without delay for Japan. Bart | | | 

They found a great empire, which is perhaps the 
molt ancient of any in the world, except that of China; 
its annals are not without a great mixture of f ble; 
but it appears beyond a doubt, that in the year 660, 
Sin · Mu founded the monarchy, which has ever ſince 
been continued in the ſame family. Theſe ſovereigns, 
called Dairos, were at the ſame time the kings and the 
pontiffs of the nation, and, by virtue of theſe united 
powers, 1 the whole extent of the ſupreme authori- 
ty into their hands. The perſon of the Dairos was 
facred ; they were conlidered as the deſcendants and 
repreſentatives. of the gods. The leaſt diſobedience 
to the molt trifling of their laws, was looked upon as 
a crime-ſcarcely to be expiated by the ſevereſt puniſh. 


ments; nor were they. confined: to the offender alone, 


his whole family was involved in the conſequences of 
his crime. | wee? NaN! 
About the eleventh century theſe princes, who no 
doubt were more jealous of the pleaſing prerogatives 
of prieſthood. than of the troubleſome rights of royal - 
ty, divided the ſtate into ſeveral governments, and in- 
truſted the adminiſtration of: them to ſuch of the no- 
bility as were moſt. diſtinguiſhed for their knowledge 
and wiſdom. | — * f 
By this means the unlimited power of the Dairos 
ſuffered a conſiderable” change. The affairs of the 
empire were left to the fluctuation of chance. The 
reſtleſs. and quick- ſighted ambition of their viceroys 
took ad vantage of this inattention to make a thouſand 
revolutions. By degrees they began to throw off that 
allegiance they had: ſworn to preſerve. They made 
war upon each other, and even upon their fovereign: 
an abſolute independence was the conſequence of theſe 
commotions. Such was the ſtate of Japan, when it 
was diſcovered. by the Portugueſe *.. | = 
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The Japaneſe, in many things, ſeemed to be: more- ingenion! 
than even the Chineſe. In the art of working their metals, par- 
tieularly ſteel, they arrived at a degree of perfection which the 


Chineſe never attained. Their police was nearly as perfect. Tue 
N government 
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The great iſlands of which this empire is compoſed, 
being ſituated in a tempeſtuous climate; agitated by 
volcanos, and ſabje to thoſe great natural phenomena 
which imprels. terror on the human mind, were inha- 
bited by a people entirely addicted to ſuperſtition, and 
divided into ſeveral; ſects. That of Xinto is the an- 
cient eſtabliſhed religion of the country: It acknow- 
ledges a Supreme Being, and the immortality of the 
ſoul, and pays adoration to a multitude of gods, ſaints, 
or camis, that is to ſay, the ſouls of great men who: 
have been the ſupport and ornament of their country. 
It was owing. to the influence of this religion that” 
Dairo, the high prieſt, of the gods, from whom alſo- 
he was deſcended, reigned over his ſubjects with all 
that deſpotiſm which ſuperſtition never fails to exerciſe 
over che minds of men. Being both emperor and high - 
prieſt, he has rendered. religion, in ſome reſpects, uſe - 
jul to his people, which is not abſolutely impoſſible in 
countries where the ſacerdotal and cĩvil power are uni- 


o no ted in the ſame. perſon.. 1 36013 WIE CUSD ISIS $115 - 
Hyes It does not appear that the ſect of Xinto has had the 
yal. madneſs, which of all others is the moſt dangerous to 
| in- morality, to fix a criminal ſtigma on actions innocent 


* in themſelves . Far from encouraging that gloomy 
edge fanaticiſm,. and fear of the gods, wich is inſpired by 
| almoſt. al other religions, the. Xinto ſe& had applied 
liros itſelf to prevent, or at leaſt to. moderate this diſorder. 
the of the imagination, by inſtituting feſtivals, which were 
The celebrated three times in every month. They were 
roys dedicated. to friendly vifits, feaſts, and rejoicings: The 
ſand prieſts of Xinto 2 that the innocent pleaſures of 
that mankind are agreeablo to the deity ; and that the beſt 


nade method. of paying devotion to the camis, is to imitate 
gn: their virtues, and to enjoy in this world that happi- 
-heſe neſs they enjoy in another. In conformity to this te- 


n it net, the Japaneſe, after having put up their prayers in 
6 8; $60) 2219059 ele Ian 101 dg Fan en 

The government and manners, However, of the two nations bore no 
{ reſemblance to each ober. 
niout By what follows, it is pretty evident, that the pious Abbe 
par · reckons wenching to be one of thoſe actions which are innocent in 
dhe demſelves, and on, which it would be madneſs 0 fin a criminal 
The ſtigma. 89 N Pak hs 2B 44 = 
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the temples, which are always ſituated in the midſt of 


delightful groves, reforted to courteſans, who com. 
monly inhabited theſe places, conſecrated to devotion 


and love. Theſe women compoſed a religious commu- 
nity, under the direction of an order of 'monks, who re. 
ceived a ſhare of the profits arifing from this pious prof. 
titution to the dictates of nature. 
In all teligions, women have had great influene 
on the worthip, either as pꝓrieſteſſes, or as. victims to the 
; The natural conſtitution of their dex expoſe them 
to Gngular infirmities, the caufes and circumſtances of 
which are often inexplicable and marvellous. - Hence it 
is, that in females, or by fetnales, prodigies chiefly oper- 
ate; deceit is cheriſhed by their weakneſs and their va- 
nity s the power of Ws charms takily impoſes upon 
men, who labour under the double faſcination of ignn- 
rance and of love. Impottors have never failed to take 
advantage of cheſe dircumſtances, and eſtabliſh their 
power upon that fondneſs. women have ever ſhewn for 
the marvellous, and that fooliſh fondneſt men have for 
che fair fex; Ecſtaſtes, apparitions, werrors, raptures, 
and eonvuilibns, all originate from the ſenſibilicy of the 
ner ves. As it is chiefly. after the age of puberty that 
ſpaſms and vapours begin to diſcover theit eſfe&s, celi- 
baty is the beſt Rate, for exhibiting them in that ſex 
which is molt ſuſceptĩble of ſach affe&ions. Virginity 
has accordingly been, in all ages, the period of lite moſt 
favourable to religion. Devotion eaſily captivatets a 
heart which never felt a different flame; All nu 
able females, who have prophefied, vr have feen viſions, 


dave uniformly pretended to virginity, and have va that 
| 4cebunt received the higher: reſpe& from both ſexes. | 


All ſavage nations have their ſortereſſes, or wirches 3 


che artticet. Gavuis/ had their druideſſes z the Romans 


their veſtal virgins, and the fouthern parts of Larope 
Rill boaſt of their nuns, Among Havages, the eld wo- 
men, when good for nothing elſe, become the nurſes of 
5 21855 Among people half civilized, or ſullj po- 

ithed, the inſtruments employed to ſupport religion, are 


youth aud beauty ſacriſie ed to * eus and ſotemn 


vows : But what an vuttage are thefe Vows, even e 
* to reaſon, to religion, and to humanity ? 
Whatever 
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Whatever be the cauſes, whether religious or politic, 
which introduced and eſtabliſhed monaſtick celibacy in 
Europe, we ought not to paſs ſevere cenſures upon in- 
ſtitutions of an oppolite nature, which prevail in thoſe 
countries where the airand theclimate plead ſo powerful - 
ly in ſavour of the moſt ardent of human paſſions. If 
it be reckoned a virtue, under the temperate zone, to ſtifle 
thoſe paſſions which animate both ſexes to obey the 
dictates of nature, it ſurely ought to be eſteemed a more 
endearing and ſacred duty, to give way to theſe incli- 
nations in che burning regions of Ja F #34 

In countries where religion has not been able to ex- 
tinguiſh the flames of love, it would perhaps be wiſe to 
change the mode of worſhip *. What a ſource of gra- 
titude to the Supreme Being, to receive from his hand 
the fieſt object by whoſe means we enjoy a freſh. exiſt- 
ence ; a wife, or huſband, whom we ought to love; and 
children, that are produced from a ſource. of de- 
lights, in which they {hall re-produce and love them- 
ſelves in theirturn! Whatadvantages might not religion 
derive from theſe virtues, and theſe rewards of virtue! 
but how profane and unnatural muſt that ſyſtem be, 
which repreſents them as criminal, wicked, and the ob- 
je& of puniſhment! It is a melancholy. reflection, that 
men ſhould ſo far recede from the firſt principles of mo- 
rality, as to abandon the original feelings of nature l 
They have ſearched after. the bonds of ſociety, in-errors 
the moſt pernicious and deplorable. . If men needed il - 
luſions to enable them to live in amity with one another, 
why did they not rather derive them from the moſt a- 
greeable ſentiments of the heart? What a moraliſt or 
legiſlator muſt he be, who cannot diſcover, in ane 
ere 1 18 res 


* What a-glorious worſhip it is, wherein men, animated by the fire 
of the Divinity, concur, if I may ſay ſo, to the continuation of crea- 
lion, in perpetuating its works, by the immortal pleaſures of gene · 
ration! Let us figure to ourſelves beings who, joining by turns in 
the efferyeſcence of manhood love to love, the ideas of religion to 
thoſe of the moſt lively paſſion that heaven has inſpired in mortals, 
ſee, feel, breathe God in all their communications, adore him to · 
gether, invoke him, and aſſociate him to their pleaſures, make him 
Palpable and ſenſible to themſelves, by that effuſion: of ſouls and 
lenſes, where all is myſtery, joy, and heavenly, favour |! r 
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fires which fead to the preſervation and increaſe of his 
ſpecies, the moſt ſolid principles of population and d 
happineſs? How I pity thoſe cold, infenſible, unhappy, 
and hardened beings, who conſider theſe ſentiments and 


3 of an honeſt heart as the effects of a criminal de. ¶ & 
rium! | | 
The Bndzoiſts are another ſect in Japan, of which of 
Budo was the founder. Their doctrine was nearly the an 
fame with that of the ſe@ of Xinto; over which they ne 
to gain a ſuperiority by the ſeverity of their mo- th 
rals. Beſides Amida, the deity of the Xintoifts, the ke! 
Budzoiſts worſhipped a kind of mediator between God me 
and mankind, They likewiſe worſhipped other media. wl 
torial divinities between men and Amida. The profeſ. en 
ſors of this religion flattered themſelves, that they ſhould U 
prevail over the religion of Xinto by the multitude of fe 
their precepts, the exceſs of their auſterity, their devo. WF Þ: 
tions and 'mortifications. cu 
Tue ſpirit of Budzoiſm is dreadful. It breathes no- 
thing but penitence, exceſſive fear, and cruel ſeverity, pl: 
Of all fanaticiſms, it is the moſt terrible. The monks p 
of this ſect oblige their diſciples to paſs one half of their I U 
hves in penance, for the purpoſe of expiating imagi- e 
wr y ſins; and inflitt upon them the greateſt part of Wal = 
that penance themſelves, with a tyranny and cruelty, Wl 
of which one may conceive an idea from the hyaquift- 
tors in Spain; with this difference, that the inquiſitors ber 
are only the jndges of thofe fins and puniſhments, e 
which they have themſelves deviſed and invented; Met 
whereas the Japaneſe fathers are themſelves the butch. Pe. 
ers of theſe voluntary victims to ſuperſtition. The Wt *" 
Budoiſt prieſts keep the minds of their followers in a Wt 
continual ſtate ef torture, between remorſe and expia- leg 
tion. Their religion is ſo overloaded with precepts, e 
that it is not poſſible to obſerve them. They repreſent 80 
their gods as always delirous to puniſh, and always the 
offended. oy 
It may readily be imagined, what effects ſo horrible Wh ©* 
a ſuperſtition muſt have on the character of the peo- WF ** 
ple, and to what degree of ferocity it hath brought the 
them. The lights * wholeſome morality, a little the 


philoſophy, a prudent ſyſtem of education, night have 
remedied 


remedied the laws, the government, and the religion, 
which conſpire to make mankind more ſavage in ſo · 


and had no companions but the monſters that roam the 
deſarts. | | ; * 
In China, they put into the hands of children, books 
of inſtruction, which contain a detail of their duties, 
and teach them the advantages ot virtue. The Japa - 
neſe children are made to get by heart, poems, in which 
the actions of their forefathers are celebrated, a con- 
tempt of life is inculcated, and ſuicide is ſet up as the 
molt heroic of all actions. Theſe: ſongs and poems, 
which are ſaid to be full of energy — beauty, beget 
enthuſiaſm, The Chineſe education tends to regulate 
the ſou], and keep it in order: the Japaneſe, to in- 
fame and excite it to heroiſm. Theſe are guided 
N life by fentiment; the Chineſe by reafon and 
cuſtom, Fre + | 
© no- The Chineſe aim only at truth in their writings, and 
rity, place their happineſs in a ſtate of tranquillity. The Jas» 
onks paneſe have a quick reliſh of pleaſures, and would ra- 
their ther ſuffer, than be without feeling. In fine, the Chi- 
ragi- nee ſeem to with to counteract the violence and impe- 
+ of tuoſity of the ſoul ; the Japaneſe, to keep it from ſink- 
elty, ng into a ſtate of languor and inactivity. | 
juifi- It is. natural to imagine that people of this. charac- 
itors ter mult be fond of novelty. The Portugueſe were 
ents, Wy accordingly received with all poſſible demonſtrations 
ted} of joy. All the ports were open to them. All the 
ich- Petty princes of the country invited them to their pro- 
The vinces; each contending who ſhould give them the 
in a molt valuable advantages, grant them the moſt privi- 
x pia- leges, and ſhew them the greateſt civilities. Theſe 
epts, werchants eſtabliſhed a prodigious trade. "The Portu- 
eſent gueſe carried thither the commodities of India, which 
ways they brought from different markets; and Macao ſer- 
ved as a repoſitory for their European, goads.. Im- 
rible ¶ "ene quantities of the productions of Europe and Aſia 
peo- vere conſumed by the Dairo, the uſurpers of his rights, 


af , 


* 9 


ught the grandees, and the whole nation. But what haue 


little chey to give in return? | 
have The country of Japan is in general mountainous, 
died ſtory, 
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ciety with his on ſpecies, than if he li ved in the woods, | 
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I 
ſtony, and by no means fertile. Its produce in rice, 0 
| barley, and wheat, which are the only crops it admits t] 
J 
a 


of, is not ſufficent for the maintainance of its numerous 
inhabitants; who, notwithſtanding their aQivity, ſore. 
ſight, and frugality, muſt periſh with famine, if the 
ſea did not ſupply them with great quantities of fiſh, 
The empire affords no productions proper for export. 
ation; nor do the mechanic arts furniſh any article of 
trade but their works of ſteel, — are the beſt ve rl 
are acquainted with. ti 

Were it not for the e it derives from Its r: 
mines, of gold, ſilver, and copper, which are the rich- n 
eſt in Aſia, and perhaps in the whole world, Japan 10 
could not ſupport its own expences. The Portugueſe ſc 


every year carried off quantities of theſe metals, to the al 
amount of fourteen or fifteen millions of livres . They fl 
married alſo the richeſt of the Japaneſe heireſles, and 0 
allied themſelves to the moſt powerful families. 10 ſp 
Wirn ſuch advantages the avarice, to 

Extent of th as well as the ambition of the Portu- ſe 


Parteg a 17 he gueſe might have been ſatisfied. They of 
7 in ie | were maſters of the coaſts of Guinea, P. 

dies. Arabia, Perſia, and the two Peninſu- m 
las of India. They were poſſeſſed of the Moluccas, ſu 
Ceylon, and the iſles of Sunda, while their ſettlement at to, 
Macao inſured to them the commerce of China and ja. M 


enge this immenſe tract, the will of the Por- 
tugueſe was the ſupreme law. Earth and ſea acknow- 
ledged their ſovereignty. Their authority was ſo abſo- 
Jute, that perſons and things were dependent-upon them, 
and moved entirely by their directions. No nation ot 
private perſon dared to make voyages, or carry on trade, 
without obtaining their permiſſion and paſſport. Thoſe 
who had this liberty granted them, were er 
from trading in cinnamon, ginger, pepper, timber, iron, 
ſteel, lead, tin, and arms, of which the conquerors re. 
ſerved to themſelves the excluſive benefit. A thouſand 
valuable articles, by which ſo many nations have ſince 
enriched themſelves, and which _—_ boos: a * yo 


*— average, about hho: 
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on account of their novelty, were entirely engroſſed by 
the Portugueſe, In conſequence of this monopoly, the 
price of the produce and manufactures, both in Europe 
and Afia, were regulated at their diſcretion. 
In the midſt of fo much glory, treaſure, and conqueſt, 
the Portugueſe had not neglected that part of Africa 
which lyes between the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Red Sea, and which has in all ages been famed for the 
richneſs of its productions. The poſſeſſion of this coun- 
try was on many accounts an important object: the A- 
rabians had been ſettled there for many ages, and their 
numbers were greatly increaſed. They had formed a- 
long the coaſt of Zanguebar ſeveral ſmall independent 
ſovereignties, ſome of which made a conſiderable figure, 
and almoſt all of them were in good condition. The 
flouriſhing ſtate of theſe ſettlements was owing to mines 
of gold and filver, which they found within their re- 
ſpective terfirories, the produce of which enabled them 
to purchaſe the commodities of India. To poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of this treaſure, and to deprive their competitors 
of it, was looked upon as an indiſpenſible duty by the 
Portugueſe. Agreeable to this principle, theſe Arabian 
merchants were attacked, and without much difficulty 
ſubdued, about the year 1508. Upon their ruins was 
formed an empire, which extended from Sofala as far as 
Melinda, of which the ifland of Moſambique was made 
the center. This ifland is ſeparated from the continent 
only by a narrew channel, and is no more than two 
leagues in circumference. - Its port, which is excellent, 
and wants nothing but a purer air, was fixed upon as a 
place for the veſſels of the conqueror to put in at, and 
as a ſtaple for all their merchandiſe. - Here they were 
uſed to wait for thoſe ſettled: winds, which at certain 
times of the year blow without intermiſſion from the A- 
frican to the Indian coaſts, or at other times of the year 
they blow in an oppoſite direction from the coaſts of In- 
dia to thoſe of Africa. | Masta | 
Taxes ſucceſſes, if properly im- 
proved, might have formed a power ſo 
conſiderable, that it could not be ſha- 


£1.) 


x - orruption of 

the Portugueſe 

ken ; but the vices and folly of ſome in India. 

of their chiefs, the abuſe of riches and of power, the wan- 
— K tonneſs 
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tonneſs of victory, the diſtance of their own country, | 
had changed the character of the Portugueſe. The re. 
ligious zeal, which had added ſo much force and adi. 


vity to their courage, now produced in them nothi 
but ferocity. They made no ſcruple of pillaging, cheat. 
ing, and enſlaving idolaters. They ſuppoſed that the 

Pope, in beſtowing the kingdoms of Aſia upon the Por. 
tugueſe monarchs, had not — held the property of in- 
dividuals from their ſubjects. Being abſolute maſters of 
the Eaſtern; ſeas, they extorted a tribute from the ſhips 
of every country; they ravaged the coaſts, infoltedthe 
princes, and became, i in a ſhort. time, the terror and 
ſcourge of all nations. 

The king of Tidor was carried off from his own pa- 
lace, and murdered, with his children, whom he had in- 
truſted to the care of the Portugueſe. | 

At Ceylon, the people were not ſuffered to cultivate 
the earth, except for their new maſters, who treated 
them with the greateſt barbarity. 

At Goa they had eſtabliſhed the inquiſition, and who- 

ever was rich became a prey to the miniſters of that in- 
famous tribunal. 

Faria, who was ſent out againſt the pirates from Ma- 
* China, and other parts, made a deſcent on the 
iſland of Calampui, and plundered the ſepulchres of the 
emperors of China. 

Souza cauſed all the pagodas on the Malabar coaſt to 
he deſtroyed, and his people inhumanly maſſacred the 
wretched Indians, who went to weep over the ruins of 
their temples. 

Correa terminated an obſlinate war with the king of 
Pega, and both parties were to ſwear on the books of 


their ſeveral religions to obſerve the treaty. Correa | 


ſwore on a collection of ſongs, and thought by this vile 
ſtratagem to elude his engagement. 


Nuno da Cunha would make himſelf maſter of the 
iſland of Damanag on the coaſt of Cambaya; the inha- | 


bitants offered to ſurrender it to him, if he would ſuffer 
them to carry off their treaſures. This requeſt was re- 
fuſed, and Nuno put them all to the ſword. 

Diego de Silveira was cruiſing in the Red Sea. — 


veſſel richly laden ſaluted him. The captain came on 
| , board, 
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board, and gave him a letter from a Portugueſe general, 
which was to be his paſſport. The letter contained only 
theſe words: / deſire the captains of ſhips belonging to the 
ting of Portugal to ſeize upon this Mooriſh vfſel as 4 
lawful prize. 4 0 

In a ſhott time the Portugueſe preſerved no more hu- 
manity or good faith with each other than with the na- 
tives. Almoſt all the ſtates, where they had the com- 
mand, were divided into factions. * 

There prevailed every where in their manners, a mix- 
ture of avarice, debauchery, cruelty, and devotion: 
They had moſt of them ſeven or eight concubines, whom 
they kept to work with the utmolt rigour, and forced 
from them the money they gained by their labour. Such 
treatment of women was directly oppoſite to the ſpirit 
of chivalry. A 

The chiefs, and principal officers, admitted to theit᷑ 
table a multitude of thoſe. ſinging and dancing women 
with which India abounds. Effeminacy introduced it- 
{elf into their houſes and armies. The officers marched 
to meet the enemy in palankeens *. That brilliant.con- 
rage, which had ſubdued many nations, exiſted no long · 
er among them. The Portuguele were with difficulty 
brought to fight, except where there was a proſpect of - 
plunder. In a ſhort time, the king of Portugal recei- 
ved none of the produce of the tribute, which was'paid 
him by more than one hundred and fifty eaſtern princes. 
This money was embezzled by thoſe who uplifted it. 
Such corruption prevailed in the finances, that the tri- 
bute of fovereigns, the revenues of provinces, which 
ought to have been immenſe, the taxes they levied in 
gold, filver, and ſpices, on the inhabitants of the con- 
tinent and iſlands, were not ſufficient to keep up a few 
lorts, and to fit out the ſhipping that was neceſſary for 
the protection of trade. | 
| Itis a melancholy view to contemplate the fall of na- 
tions. Let us haſten to the adminiſtration of Don Juan 
da Caltro, who reſtored to the Portugueſe ſome part of 
their virtue. 4 

Caſtro 


* A palankeen is a ſort of chair or ſedan, much uſed in the 2 | 
. * K 4 . * 
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Caſtro was much enlightened, conſidering the age he 
lived in. He poſſeſſed a noble and elevated ſoul ; and 
the ſtudy of the ancients had preſerved in him that love 
of glory and of his country which was ſo common a. 
mong the Greeks and Romans. N | 
In the beginning of his wiſe and glorious admini. 
ſtration, Coje Sophar, miniſter of Mahmoud, king of 
Cambaya, had inſpired his maſter with a deſign of attack. 
ing the Portugueſe. This man, whoſe father is ſaid to 
have been an Italian, and his mather a Greek, had 
raiſed himſelf from ſlavery to the conduct of the ſtate, 
and the command of armies. He had become a Muſſul- 
man ; and though he had really no religion, he knew 
how to avail himſelſ of the averſion the people had con- 
ceived againſt the Portugueſe, on account of the con- 
tempt they ſhewed for the religions of the country. He 
engaged in his ſervice experienced officers, veteran ſol - 
diers, able engineers, and even founders, whom he got 
from Conſtantinople, His preparations ſeemed intend- 
ed againſt the Mogul or the Patans, and, when the Por- 
tug ueſe leaſt expected it, he attacked and made himſelf 
maſter of Diu, and laid ſiege to the citadel. 
Ibis place, which is fituaied on a little iſland upon 
the coaſt of Guzurat, had always been conſidered as 
the key of India in thoſe times, when navigators never 
launched out from the coaſt : and Surat was the great 
ſtaple of the Eaſt. From the arrival of Gama, it had 
been conſtantly an object of ambition to the Portu- 
us, into whoſe hands it fell at length in the time of 
Acughna. Maſcarenhas, who was governor of it 
at the juncture we are ſpeaking of, ſhould have had 
nine hundred men, of which he had only three : the 
Feſt of his garriſon, by an abuſe-very common in thoſe 
days, were employed in trade at the different towns 
upon the coalt. He mult have ſurrendered, if he had 
not received immediate aſſiſtance. Caſtro ſent him a 
reinforcement under the command of his ſon, who was 
killed in the attempt. Coje-Sophar was killed alſo; 
but his death did not flacken the operations of the 
ſiege. ü | | 
Caſtro inſtituted funeral games in honour of thoſe 
who fell in defence of their country. He 1 
de 
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ted their parents in name of the government, and re- 
ceived congratulations .himſelf on the death of his eld- 
eſt ſon. His ſecond preſided at the funeral games, 
and marched immediately after for Diu, to deſerve, as 
it were, the honours he had juſt been paying to his 
brother. The garriſon repulſed the enemy in every 
attack, and fignalized themſelves every day by extra- 
ordinary actions. In the eyes of the Indians, the Por- 
tugueſe were more than men. Happily, ſaid they, Pro- 
vidence has decreed that there ſhould be but ſew of them, 
as there are of tygers and lions, ig they ſhould extermi- 
nate the human ſpecies. . 

Caſtro himſelf headed a larger reinforcement than 
thoſe he had ſent. He threw himſelf into the citadel 
with proviſions, and above four thouſand men. It was 
debated whether they ſhould give battle. The reaſons 
on both ſides were diſcuſſed. Garcias de Sa, · an old 
officer, commanded ſilence; Te have all ſpoke, ſaid he, 
new let us fight. Caſtro was of the fame opinion. The 
Portugueſe marched out to the enemy*s intrenchments, 
and gained a ſignal victory. After having raiſed the 
ſiege, it was neceſſary to repair the citadel, They were 
in want of money, and Cattro borrowed it on his own 
credit, Ian 
At his return to Goa, he wiſhed to give his army 
the honours of a triumph aſter the manner of the an- 
cients. He thought that ſuch honours would ſerve to 
revive the warlike ſpirit of the Portugueſe, and that 
the pomp of the ceremony might have a great effect 
on the imagination of the people. At his entry, the 
gates of the city were ornamented with triumphal arch- 
es; the ſtreets were lined with tapeſtry ; the women 
appeared at the windows in magnificent habits, and 
ſcattered flowers and perfumes upon the conquerors z 
while the people danced to the ſound of inſtruments of 
muſic. The royal ſtandard was carried before the vie- 
torious ſoldiers, who marched in order. The viceroy,. . 
crowned with branches of palm, rode on a ſuperb cha- 
riot: the generals of the enemy followed his chariot, 
and after them the ſoldiers that had been made priſon- 
ers. The colours that had been taken from them 
were carried in proceſſion, reverſed, and dragging on 
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the ground, and were followed by their artillery and 
baggage. . Repreſentations of the citadel they had de. 
livered, and of the battle they had gained, enhanced 
the ſplendor of the ſpectacle. Verſes, ſongs, orations, 
bonefires, every thing-concurred to render the feſttyal 
magnificent, agreeable, and ſtriking. | | 
Accounts of this triumph were brought to Europe, 
The wits condemned it as ridiculous, the bigots as 
profane. The queen of Portugal ſaid upon the occa- 
tion, That Caſtro had conquered like a Chriſtian hero, and 
triumphed like a Pagan one. e > bo 

The vigour of the Portugueſe, which Caſtro had 
re-animated, did not long continue. Corruption made 
daily advances among the citizens of every claſs. One 
of the viceroys ſet up boxes in the principal towns, in 
which any perſon might put memorials and articles of 
intelligence. Such a method might be very uſeful, 
and tend to a reformation of abuſes in an enlightened 
country, Where the morals of the people were not to- 
tally ſpoiled; but among a ſuperſtitious and corrupt 
people, it could be of no ſer vice. | 
Tube original conquerors of India were none of them 
now "in; exiſtence 3 and their country, exhauſted by 
too many enterprizes and colomes, was not in a capa- 
cy to replace them. The defenders of the Portugueſe 
ſettlements were born in Aſia; their opulence, the 
ſoftneſs of the climate, the manner of living, and per- 
haps the food, had taken from them much of the in- 
trepidity of their forefathers. At the ſame time that 
they gave themſelves up to all thoſe excefles which 
make men hated, they did not retain courage enough 
to make themſelves feared. They were monſters ; poi- 
fon, fire, aſſaſſination, every ſort of crime was become 
familiar to them: nor were they private perſons only 
who were guilty of ſuch practices ; men in office {ct 
them the example! 'They cut the throats of the na- 
tives; they tore each other in pieces. The governor, 
who was juſt arrived, loaded his predeceſſe with arme, 
that he might ſtrip him of his wealth. The diſtance 
of the ſcene, falſe witnefſes, and large bribes, ſecured 
every crime from puniſhment, OR 
| | | | {HY 
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and Tus iſland} of Amboyna was the 2 
de- firſt to avenge itſelf. A Portugueſe W a Aan 
ced had, at a public feſtival, ſeized up- TE eſe powwe 
INS, on a very beautiful woman, and, ne | 
wal regardleſs of all-decency, had committed the greateſt 


of outrages againſt her. One of the iflanders, named 
Genulio, armed his fellow- citizens; after which. he 
called together the Portugueſe, and addreſſed them in 
the following manner: „To revenge affronts of ſo 
« cruel a nature as thoſe we have received from you, 
« would require actions, not words. Yet we will ſpeak 


had « to you. You preach to us a deity, who delights, 
ade « you ſay, in generous actions; but theft, murder, 
One « obſcenity, and drunkenneſs, are your common 
„in « practices; your hearts are inflamed with every: 
S of vice. Our manners can never ſuit with yours: 


Nature forefaw this, when ſhe ſeparated us by im- 
« menſe ſeas, and ye have overleaped her barriers. 
„ This audacity, of which you are not aſhamed to 
« boaſt, is a proof of the corruption of your hearts. 
© Take my advice; leave to their repoſe theſe nations 
4 that reſemble you ſo little; go, fix your habitations 
among thoſe who are as brutal as yourſelves : an 
« intercourſe with you would be more fatal to us than 
all the evils which it is in the power of your God 
* to inflict upon us. We renounce your alliance for 


per- « ever: your arms are ſuperior to ours; but we are 

in- more juſt than you, and we do not fear you. The 

oo « Itons are, from this day, your enemies; fly from 
ic 


« their country, and beware how you approach it 


ugh „ again.“? 5 | 
poi This harangue, which thirty years before would 
ome have brought on the deſtruction of Amboyna, was liſt- 
only ened to with a patience that fully demonſtrated wha 
e ſet 2 change the Portugueſe had undergone. L 
na · Equality deteſted in every part, they ſaw a confe · 


deracy ſorming to expell them from the Eaſt. All 
the great powers of India entered into the league, and 
for two or three-years carried on their preparations in 
ſecret. The court of Liſbon was informed of them; 
and the king Sebaſtian, who, if it had not been for 
lis ſuperſtition, would have been a great prince, diſ- 
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parched Ataida, and all the Portugueſe who had di. 
ſtinguiſned themſelves in the wars of Europe, to India. 
The general opinion, on their arrival, was to aban. 
don the diſtant ſettlements, and afſemble their forces 
on the Malabar coaſt, and in the neighbourhood of 
Goa. Although Ataida was of opinion that they had 
formed too great a number of ſettlements, he could not 
bear the thoughts of quitting any of them. Comrades, 
ſaid he, I mean to preſerve all; and fo long as I live, the 
enemy ſhall not gain an inch ef ground. Immediately 
upon this he ſent ſuccours to all the places that were 
in danger, and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for de- 
fending Goa. xe | 

The Samorin attacked Manjalor, Cochin, and Ca- 
nanor. The king of Cambaya attacked Chaul, Da- 
man, Baichaim. The king of Achem laid ſiege to 
Malacca. The king of Ternate made war upon them 
in the Moluccas. Agalachem, a tributary to the Mo- 


gul, impriſoned the Portugueſe merchants at Surat, 
Th 


e queen of Gareopa endeavoured to drive them out 
of Onor. | | 

Ataida, in the midſt of the care and trouble attend- 
ing the ſiege of Goa, ſent five ſhips to Surat, which ob- 
liged Agalachem to ſet the Portugueſe, whom he hat 
ſeized, at liberty. Thirteen ſhips were diſpatched to 
Malacca, upon which the king of Achem and his al- 
hes abandoned the ſiege. Beſides theſe, Araida would 
fit out even the veſſels which were employed every 
year to carry tribute and merchandiſe to Liſbon. It 
was repreſented to him, that inſtead of depriving him. 
ſelf of the aſſiſtance of men who were to go on board 
this fleet, he ſhould preſerve them for the defence of 
India. We ſhall be enough without them, ſaid he; the 
State is in diſtreſs," and itt hopes muſt not be deceived. 
This reply ſurpriſed his opponents, and the fleet ſail- 
ed. At the time when the place was moſt rigorouſly 
preſſed by Idalcan, Ataida ſent troops to the ſuccour 
of Cochin, and ſhips to Ceylon. The archbiſhop, 
whoſe authority 'was unlimited, interpoſed to prevent 
it. Sir, replied Ataida, you uhder/tand nothing of theſt 
affairs, content yourſelf air recommending them to tht 
bleſſing of God. The Portugueſe, who came from Eu- 
bo Eo be; 17 > rope, 
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rope, exhibited prodigies of valour during this ſiege. 
It was oftentimes with difficulty that Ataida could re- 
ſtrain them from throwing away their lives. Many of 
them would ſally out in the night, contrary to his or- 
ders, to attack the beſiegers in their lines. ; 
The viceroy did not depend fo entirely on the force 
of his arms, as to reject the afliftance of policy. He 
was informed, that Idalcan was governed by one of 
his miſtreſſes, and that ſhe was in the camp with him. 
Women who devote. themſelves to the pleafures of 
princes, are generally ſlaves to ambition, and unac- 
quainted with thoſe virtues which love inſpires. The 
miſtreſs of Idalcan ſuffered herſelf to he corrupted, and 
fold to Ataida her lover's ſecrets. Idalcan was aware 
of the treaſon, but could not diſcover the traitor. At 
laſt, after ten months ſpent in toil and action, his tents 
deſtroyed, his troops thinned, his elephants killed, and 
his cavalry unable to ſerve, this prince, overcome by 
the genius of Ataida, quitted the fiege, and retreated 
in ſhame and deſpair. 8 | | 
Ataida marched without delay to the aſſiſtance of 
Chaul, which was beſieged by. Nizamalve, king of 
Cambaya, at the head of more than a hundred thou- 
ſand men. The defence of Chaul had been conducted 
with as much intrepidity as that of Goa... It was fol- 
lowed by a great victory, which Ataida, with a hand- 
ful of men, obtained over a; numerous army, diſcipli- 
ned by a long ſiege. . 44 
Ataida, atter this, marched inſt the Samorin, 
defeated and obliged him to ſign a treaty, by which 
he engaged never to keep up any ſhips of war. 
The Portugueſe became throughout the Eaſt what 
they were under the immediate conduct of Ataida. A 
ingle ſhip, commanded by Lopez Caraſco, fought for 
tarce days ſucceſſively againſt the whole fleet of the 
king of Achem. In the middle of the engagement, 
word was brought to Lopez's ſon, that his father was 
«illed: We have one brave man the leſs, ſaid he; we 
muft conquer, or deſerve to die as he has done. Saying 
this, he cook the command of the ſhip, and forcing ba 
way in triumph through the enemy's fleet, anchored» 
before Malacca. , | 
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Nor was courage the only virtue that revived a. . 
mong the Portugueſe at this period, ſo powerful is 
the aſcendent of a great man, even over the moſt cor. 
rupt nations. Thomas de Soſa had got for a flave a 
deautiful girl, who had not long before been promiſed 
to a young man that had been in love with her. He 
getting intelligence of the misfortune of his miſtreſs, 

ew to throw himſelf at her feet, and partake of her 
chains. Soſa was preſent at their interview; they 
embraced, and melted.into tears. I give you your li- 
berty, ſaid the Portugueſe general ; go, and live happy 
where you pleaſe. : 
. The management of the public money was likewiſe 
reformed by Ataida, who reſtrained thoſe abuſes, 
which are moſt injurious to ſtates, and moſt difficult to 
be corrected. But this good order, this returning he- 
roiſm, this glorious moment, did not ſurvive his ad- 
miniſtration. "$2134 

At the death of Sabaſtian, Portugal ſunk into a 
kind of anarchy, and was by degrees reduced under 
the dominion of Philip the Second. From this æra the 
Portugueſe in India ceaſed to conſider themſelves as ot 
the ſame country. Some made thernſelves independ- 
ent, others turned pirates, and paid no reſpe@ to any 
flag. Many entered into the ſervice of the princes of 
the country, and theſe almoſt all became miniſters or 

enerals ;. ſo were the advantages this nation 

ill maintained over thoſe of India. There was not 
one among the Portugueſe, who purſued any other 
object than the advancement of his own intereſt: there 
was no zeal, no union for the common good. Their 
poſſeſſions in India were divided into three govern- 
ments, which gave no afliſtance to each other, and even 
| claſhed in their projects and intereſts. Neither diſcip- 
line, ſubordination, nor the love of glory, animated 
either the ſoldiers or the officers. Men of war no 
longer came out of the ports, or whenever they came 
out were badly equipped. Manners became more and 
more depraved. -Not one of their commanders had 
power enough to reſtrain the torrent of vice, and the 
majority of theſe commanders were themſelves corrupt. 
The Portugueſe at length loſt all their former gre#t- 
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neſs, when a free and enlightened nation, actuated 
with a-proper ſpirit of toleration, appeared in India, 
and contended with them for the empire of that coun- 


_ may be affirmed, that at the time when Portugal 
ſirſt made its diſeoveries, the world was very little ac- 
quainted with the political principles of trade, the real 
power of different ſtates, the advantages of conqueſt, 


the manner of eſtabliſhing and preſerving colonies, and 


the benefits the mother-country might derive from them. 

It was a wiſe project to endeavour to find a paſſage 
by Africa to the Indies, in order to ons merchandiſe 
from thence. The benefits which the Venetians deri- 
ved by leſs direct roads, had juſtly excited the emulation 
of the Portugueſe 3 but it was proper there ſhould be 
ſome limits to fo laudable an ambition. un 4) 

This ſmall-nation becoming on a ſudden miſtreſs of 
the richeſt and molt extenſive commerce of the globe, 
ſoon conſiſted of nothing elſe but merchants, faQers, 
and failors, who were deſtroyed by long voyages. 
Thus the Portugueſe loſt the foundation of all real 
power, which conſiſts in agriculture, natural induſtry, 
and population; and there was conſequently no pro- 


portion between their commerce and the means of - 


keeping it up. 821 2 | 9 
They carried theſe deſtructive meaſures ſtill farther 
and, animated with the rage of conqueſt, extended 
themſelves over a vaſt tract of land, which no Europe- 
an nation would have been able to preferve, without 
impairing their own ſtrength. | WEIS FIRE 


- : 


Thus this ſmall country, which of itſelf was not 


very populous, conſtantly exhauſted itſelf of inhabitants, 


by ſending ſoldiers and ſailors to the colonies. - 

The ſpirit of religious intoleration that prevailed a- 
mongſt them would not allow them to admit into the 
claſs of their own citizens the people of the Eaſt and 
of Africa, and they were therefore obliged to be per- 
petually at war with their new ſubje&s, | 

As the government ſoon changed its ſchemes of 
trade into projects of conqueſt, the nation, which had 
never. been guided by the true commercial ſpirit, ſoon 
alumed that of rapine and plunder. * | 
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Time- pieces, fire- arms, fine clothes, and other arti. 


cles, which have been ſince carried into India, not be. 


ing then brought to that degree of perfection they have 
lately acquired, the Portugueſe could not carry any 
thing there but money. They ſoon grew tired of this, 
and carried away from the Indies by force what t! 
had before obtained by purchaſe. | 


| Then was to be ſeen throughout the kingdom of 


Portugal the utmoſt profuſion of riches, joined to the 
moſt extreme poverty. The only opulent perſons were 
thoſe who had held ſome employment in the Indies; 
while the huſbandman, who found no one to aſſiſt him 
in his toil, and the artiſts, who were unable to pro- 
cure workmen, being ſoon compelled to forego their 
ſeveral employments, were reduced to the loweſt ſtate 
of miſery. T | 7 

All theſe misfortunes had been foreſeen. When the 
diſcovery of the Indies engaged the attention of Portu- 


gal, that court flattered itſelf that the bare appear- 


ance of their ſhips in that mild climate would inſure 
the poſſeſſion of it; that the trade of theſe countries 
would prove as inexhauſtible a ſource of riches to the 
nation, as it had been to thoſe people who had hitherto 
been makers of it; and that by the treaſure ariſing 
from it, the State, notwithſtanding its ſmall extent of 
territory, would become equal in ſtrength and gran- 
deur to the moſt formidable powers. There were ſome, 
| however, who were not miſled by theſe deluſive hopes. 
The moſt penetrating and moderate of the miniſters 
ventured to affirm, that the conſequences of running 
in ſearch of rich minerals, and glittering merchandiſe, 
would be an inattention to objects of real. advantage, 
agriculture, and manufactures; that wars, ſhipwrecks, 
epidemical diſeaſes, and other accidents, would weaken 
the- whole empire beyond recovery ; that the State, 
thus carried out from its center by the impulſe of an 
extravagant ambition, would, either by force or art, 
attract the ſubjects to the moſt diſtant parts of Aſia; 
that even if this enterprize ſucceeded, it would raiſe a 
powerful confederacy, which it would be impoſſible ſor 
the crown of Portugal to defeat. Attempts. were in 
vain made, ſome time after this, to convince theſe di- 
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cerning men of their error, by ſhewing them that the 
Indians were ſubdued, the Moors repulſed, and the 


Turks defeated ; and by. ahi the tide, of wealth 
that flowed into Portugal. Their opinions were too 
well grounded in experience to be ſhaken by the report 
of thele flattering ſucceſſes. - They {till inſiſted that a 
few years would diſcover the folly of puſhing theſe 
purſuits to extremity, and that they mult, ĩnevitably 
Jead to a corruption of morals, and end in ravages and 
univerſal confuſion. Time, the great arbiter of po- 


Jiical matters, has ſince ſhe wn the truth of their pre- 


dictions. 1 


Or all the conqueſts which the Por- 
tugueſe had made in India, they poſ- * 
ſels none at preſent but Macao, Diu, 50% Ae Is 
and Goa; and the united importance 45 eee 
of theſe three ſettlements, in their in 
tercourſe with India and Portugal, is very inconſiderable. 
Macao anually ſends two. veſſels to Goa laden with 
china and other goods, that are rejected at Canton; 
the owners of which are generally Chineſe merchants. 
Theſe ſhips bring back as much of the ſantal *, Indian 
ſaffron, ginger and pepper, as the two frigates belonging 
to Goa are able to procure on the ſouthern coaſt. The 
veſſel which trades to the north carries a part of the 


cargo that comes from China to Surat, where it takes in 


{ome linens, and compleats its lading at Diu, which is 
not what it was formerly. A ſhip. arrives every year 
from Europe, which procures at Goa a ſmall and indif- 
ferent cargo, conſiſting of goods picked up from China, 
Guazarat, and a few Engliſh counting-houſes, and ſells 
them at Moſambique, Brazil, Angola, or the capital. 
Such is the declining ſtate into which the Portugueſe 
affairs in India are fallen, from that pinnacle of glory to 
which they had been raiſed, by the bold adventurers 


who 


Cantal, or ſanders, is a wood uſed in medicine, and alſo by the 
perfumers. This tree is about the height of the European walaui - tree 
Peary. N Ron of wo 2 — its flowers are blue, bor- 

ng on black; it of the ſize of the cherry, green at firſt, but 
EY it ripeas, and of _ taſte. : "s T 
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who diſcovered, and the intrepid heroes who conquered 
that country. The ſcene of their glory and opulence is 
become that of their ruin and diſgrace. Their fituation, 
however, is not ſo deſperate as it may appear. Their 
remaining poſſeſſions are more than ſufficient to entitle 
them to a large ſhare in the affairs of India. But this 
change can only be effected by the aids of philoſophy 
and a ſpirit of liberty. If the Portugueſe knew their 
true intereſts, if their ports were declared free, and thoſe 
who ſettled in them had their fortunes and the liberty 
of conſcience fecured to them, Indians who are now op- 
prefſed by their government, and the Europeans who are 
injured by their monopolizing companies, would reſort 
to their ſettlements in great numbers; and their flag, 
which has long been deſpiſed, would ſoon become re- 
ſpectable. Its power cannot, however, be equal to that 
of the Dutch, a perſevering and conſiderate people, 
whoſe enterprizes we are going to relate. 
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THE republic of Holland has, from the very time 
4 of its origin, afforded a noble ſpectacle to nations; 


and cannot fail to be an object of curiofity to- lateſt 
poſterity. The induſtry and intrepid ſpirit of the in- 
Uk ae og edn habitants 


Germany, to which the ſeveral ſtates of Europe are indebted 
for all the evils in their government; which has deſtroyed all things 
but repaiced nothing; which, upon the ruins. of the deſpotiſm o 
the Roman republic, has erected anarchy and feudaktyranuy : Ger- 
many, which, after having overthrown the empire of a.nation th 
conquered the world, ſuffered herſelf to be cheated, governed, an 
plundered, by the miniſters of a religion which ſprung up from the 
rvins of Rome: Germany, I ſay, had, in former times, ſeven gods, 
whom they worſhipped one day in the week, one after another. 
The religious homage which they paid them was at firſt extremely 
ſimple. By degrees, however, the uſe: of temples, f idols, a 
libations was introduced. The perſons of their prieſts were deelz- 
red ſacred; and encroachments of all kinds upon the rights of man- 
kind were the natural conſequence of a privilege ſo dangerous. 
All the parts of this vaſt continent were not governed in the 
ſame manner, The people had retained the ſupreme power in ſome, 
the nobles had ſeized upon it in others. There were alſo ſome di- 
ſtricts over whom addreſs or force had ſet ſovereigns, ſome elective, 
others hereditary. Such, however, was the abhorrence the Ger» 
mans had of ſlavery, that, under all theſe different conſtitutions of 
government, they {ti}l preſerved their liberty. ER 
Having no written law, they were ail the nature of ſocial 
duties by tradition only. - Cuſtoms prevailed in place of laws; their 
pleas were determined upon the principles of Gmple equity; their 
differences were decided by common ſenſe. Traitors were hanged ; 
cowards were drowned : all other crimes could be compenſated by 
paying fines, one moiety to the community, the other to the party 
mjured. 
ln the eyes of this warlike nation, conrage was eſteemed the firſt 
of virtues, They deſpiſed. dapgers ; they hated inactivity; nor 
could they endure to work. Accuſtomed to conſider it as baſe 
and cowardly, to obtain that by continual care which they could 
take by force, they were conſtantly making attacks upon their 
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habitants have been conſpicuous every where, but par- 


ticularly by ſea, and on the continent of India. Pre. 
vious to our following their courſe in that opulent and 


valt region, we will trace them from the earlieſt epoch 
of 


neighhours. Iu every expedition, the chief behoved either to con- 
= or die; and the ſoldiers took an oath, not to ſurvive their ge. 
Nerai. ; > vx 
The infantry left openings in their ranks, which were filled up 
by cavalry. The horſemen and foot charged together, and the a. 
gilits of the ſoldiers was cqual-tothe fwiftneſs of the horſes.. The cf, 
fenſive weapons of the Germans were a lance and a ſhort ſwond. 
For their defense, fome had cuiraſſes, all of them helmets and buck. 
lers. When formed into an armed body, they preſented an even, 
firm, and cloſe front; and their ſquadrons ſwam over the moſt ra- 
pig rivers without breaking their ranks. They began the combat 
with a ſhower of arrows and darts; and ruſhed upon the enemy, 
all in a body, with an impetuoſity which was difficult to refiſt. The 
main body of their army was incloſed by a great number of cha 
riote, which carried their women. The latter dreſſed the woundeg, 
gave refreſhments to the combatants when exhauſted with fatigue, 
ived their drooping courage, and often, by their animating 
ſpeeches, obtained a victory when on the point of being loſt. A 
"warrior who loſt his ſhield was excluded from their aſſemblies; and, 
if ke had the misfortune to run away, he ſeldom failed to puniſh 
himfelf by bis own hands. The youth of a city which was it 
peace, went to fome other city engaged in war, in order to partake 
| its dangers. The glory of a general then conſiſteck in the vs 
ur and number of thoſe that accompanied him. 
Domeſtic concerns were committed to the charge of the women 
and old men. Racing, ſwimming, hunting, and the pleaſures of 
the table, cecupied the whole time of the men. The clothing of 
the two ſexes was very nearly the fame. That no reftraint mipht 
de put upon nature, their children were allowed to go naked even 
till the age of puberty. By an education ſo hardy, the body was 
formed to fatigue. The Germans were tall in ſtature, and their 
bodies robuſt; they could withſtand cold and hunger, but could 
not endure either thirſt or heat. e hs b ” 
. The. bond of marriage was ſanctified by certain ceremonies. It 
could not be entered into betweeh two perſons without the conſent 
of the friends on both fdes. The huſband gave for a portion to 
bis wife, a pair of oxen, a harneſſed horſe, and a' ſuit of armovr. 
The oxen ſerved to ad moniſt the wife of the obedience the owed 
to her maſter ; the horſe, of the obligation ſhe came under to bear 
a part of his hardſh'ps;- the armonr, of the neceſſity of her fol- 
Lwing bim to war. If, contrary to the Gmplicity of manners 
and modeſty natural to the ſex, he ſound her cut to be an adulteteſs, 
the huſband, on whom -Hne devolved the chaſtiſement of this vi- 
olation of contract, aſſembled together the parents of the criminal, 
ſtripped her naked in their preſence, cropped her hair, and, with 
a ſwitch, chaſed her from his habitation. All the affections, - 
4 5 | ; the 
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of their hiſtory. It is ol che utmoſt, importance, and 
highly proper in à work of this kind, as it will com- 
prehend, at one glance, all thoſe eharadteciſtio marks 
by which the genius of a nation is diſtinguiſhed, It is 

; bs Sd. * | 1 | neceſſary 


the cares of the women, concentered in the internal oeconomy of 
their houſes ; as ſecond marriages were forbidden, and even puniſh» 
ed with the loſs of their children as a crime. - Duo 244 
The Germans were udacquaifited with the property of lands. The 
magiſtrate diſtributed them -yearly to every family according to their 
wants, and their allotments were never the fame. Theſe. continml. 
changes prevented ' thoſe conveniencies-and; luxuries that would 
have encrvated the body, or Blonted the courage, and made perſonal. 
intereſt be conſidered as nothing when in competition with that of 
the public. At the firſt rumour of war, one half of the inhabitants - 
took up arms, the other half continued the occypations of peare. . 
next campaign, every thing was reverſed. The ſoldier decams- 
z huſbandman, the huſbandman xz ſoldier. By this means, battles - 
were not productive of famine, and agriculture had not time to im- 
ir their cours ge 5 at . 
The food of the-Germans was coarſe. Their aliment conſiſted o 
meat almoſt raw, and wild fruits. Thoſe who inhabited the bor- 
ders of the Rhine and the Moſelle, drunk wine; the reſt were obli- 
to content themſelves with a liquor made of wheat and barley, 
heir greateſt pleaſure was that of the table; there, they ſpent days - 
and nights in intoxicating themſelves ; and this was the time th 
choſe to tranſact hublie affairs, being convinced; that copious draughts 
open the mind and heart, Their entertainments concluded, for the 
Ne with a quarrel, which never ended without bloodſhed... 

e hoſpitality of the Germans was boundleſs-. They were la- 
viſh to the ſtranger that paid them a viſit. When their own provis 
fions were done, they carried him to their neighbours, where the 
ſame demonſtrations of kindneſs and proſuſion took place. All that 
be could deſire was given him with cheerfulneſs ; but if he had an 
thing uncommon: or curious, it was aſked by way of pledge. Theit - 
mutual generoſity demanded no acknowledgmentfor preſents. They 
thought all their favours were too inconſiderable, and had too great 

roſity of ſoul, to affix a value, or even # name, to their of» 


es or ſervices. Liberty would confider herſelf as injured by this 


appearance of flavery. 

This people had ſuch an itch for gaming, that, after haviog loſt, - 
their all, they ſtaked themſelves... Thus was independence, which - 
they valued a thouſand times more than life, ſacrificed incontliderate- 
ly to this blind paſſion; and this is a defect which it is difficult to 
account for in the manners of ancient nations 

All their riches conſiſted in horſes, arms; and cattle. Their 
commerce was carried on by barter. Even after they had learned 
from their neighbours the uſe of money, they till preferred, for ſome 
time, bulk to value, and braſs to gold and filver. Uſury appeared to 
them always odious, as they thought it unjuſt to exact a profit: from 
2 thing which of itſelf eould produce nothing. This opinion, the 
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neceſſary that a reader who reflects, may de enabled to 
judge of himſelf, whether the original ſtate of this ny. 
tion was ſuch as afforded a preſage of its future power; 
and whether the heroic aſſociates of Civilis, who defi. 
ed the Roman power, did not transfuſe their ſpirit in- 

to thoſe brave republicans, who, under the 1 7 Ph of 


Naſſau, oppoſed the dark d pdious: tyrann a 
the 2 1 vilt io el 
4 $539 Ir! is a hiſtorical fa, eſtabliſhed by 


the beſt authority, that in the centu 
2 * l. preceding the Chee æra, the Ba. 
_ tz, diſſatisfied with their fituation in 
Heffe, ſettled upon the ifland formed by the Naal and 
the Rhine, which was marſhy, and had few or no 
inhabitants. To their new country they gave the 
name of Batavia. Their government was à mixture 
of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy. ' Their 
chief was, properly. ſpeaking, nothing more than a 
principal citizen, whoſe office was rather to adviſe than 
to command. The principal men who exerciſed juril- 
Uction and commanded the troops in their reſpedive 
diſtricts, were chofen, as well as the kings, in a gene- 
ral aſſembly. A hundred perſons, ſelected from among 
the people, -preficded- over deen country and acted 
chief; 
Precious remains of a happy ſim + ſhekered them complet 
from ſeveral ins of » dap Epic, the wiſeſt laws have — 
ways ſecured the moſt poliſhed nations. 
Inberitanees went to the natural heirs without being ſabj to any 


formality in law. The honour of a family conſiſted in the number 
of children, and their greateſt misfortune was barrenneſe. Perſonal 


anim became common among parents; but they were not irre 
conci Even the crime of homicide could be compenſatcd by 
a fine, nantum of which the judges determined. 


On feaſt. ys, the youth aſſembled together, and danced naked 
40 the ſoundof tbe fife. They ſkipt about, with a ſurpriſing addrets, 
in the midſt of ſpears and ſwords. Shouts of applauſe were the en- 
couragement and recompence of thoſe whe. diſtinguiſned themſelves 
in this perilous, but uſcful exerciſe. 

The funeral-ceremonies of the Gexmans were as fmple as their te 
creations. The rank of the perſon was diftinguiſhed by the ſpecies 
of wood which compoſed the fi funcral-pile. They burpt the horie, 
the arms, as well as the corpſe of the deceaſed. A mound, covered 
with turf, was raiſed above the aſhes. The women poured but la 
_ wentations, while the men ſangthe virtues and Gy t my 

compenions, = 
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chiefs in the different hamlets.” Ihe whole nation was, 
jn ſome meaſure, an army always in readineſs: | Each 
family'compoſed a body of militia, which ſerved — 
a captain of its n chufing. 

- Such was the ſtate of Batavia, hon Cuſar: oaſed 
the Alps. This Roman general.deteared the Heiveti- 
ans, ſeveral tribes of the Gauls, the Belgæ, and Ger - 
mans, who had croſſed the Rhine, and extended his 
conqueſts beyond that river. In conſequence of this 
expedition, the boldneſs: and ſucceſs: of which were e- 
qually aſtonithing, en er er was 
courted on all ſides. 

Some writers, too acalous: for the honour” of: cheir 
country, affirm that the Batavians at that time entered 
into an alliance with Rome; but the truth is, they ſub- 
mitted, on eondition that they ſhould 3 by 
their own laws, pay router e ene mene 
perform — ſervices *. 

Cæxſar ſoon diſtinguiſſied dhe Butdvinins — 
other nations that were fubdued by the Romans. This 
conqueror of the Gauls, when by Pompey*s influence 
he was recalled to Rome, and refuſed ro obey the ſe- 
nate's orders; when; relying on the abfolure:authoriry 
which his conduct had at given him over the 
legions and aux liaries, he attacked his enemies in Spain, 
Italy, and Aſa; at this juncture, ſenſible that the Ba- 
tavians had a principle thare-in his victories, he 
them the glorious appellation of the friends and brethren 
of the Roman people r. 

After this, irritated by the unjuſt proceedings of 
certain Roman rnors, they. obeyed the dictates of 
a — ſo n men of —_ which 

\ prompts 
* Cotemporaty kiflorians 65 e narrate the e. of the 
treaty, that it is impoſſible to refuſe their teſtimony. 

+ They ſhewed themſelves in the end (lill- more worthy of this 
Porious mark of diſtinction. Theſe brave allies accompanied. the 


oman generals  Drafus, Tiberius, and Germanicus, all of whom 
were ſucceſſively ſent to keep under or ſubdue the Germans. Their 


-idelity was ſo well known, that their iſtand became the ordinary 
Tendezrous, of the Roman . armies. ' This harmony was once or 


twice 15 (by diſſentions and oper wars ; but the manners of 
the two pes that no diſcord prevailed a» 
wongt heed rl revolution which A CT 
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prompts them to take arms to revenge an infult, They 
ſnewed themſelves as formidable as enemies, as they 
were faithful as allies 3 but theſe troubles fublicing, the 
Batavians were pacified, rather than ſubdued. 
When Rome, after having riſen to a pitch of great. 
— unknown before, and which has never ſince been 
equalled by any ſtate, no longer retained thoſe manly 
virtues and {tric principles which were the ground, 
work | of that noble ſuperſtructure; when their laws 
had loſt their force, their armies their difcipline, and 
the citizens the love of their country; the barbarians, 
who by the terror of the Roman name had been driven 
to the north, where they had been compelled by force 
to remain, poured like a torrent into the ſouthern 
countries. The empire was torn in pieces, and the 
fineſt provinces became a prey to thoſe whom the Ro. 
mans had always. either deſpiſed; or oppreſſed. The 
Franks, in particular, ſeized upon the countries be. 
long ing to the Gauls; and Batavia became! a part of 
that — and famous kingdom, which ——— 
ed by theſe conquerors in the fifth century. | 

The new monarchy. experienced thoſe emen 
which are almoſt inſeparable from riſing ſtates; and are 
— too ſrequently felt in the beſt eſtabliſhed govern- 
It was ſometimes under the dominion of a ſin - 
gle — na and; at others, was ſubject to che eaprice of 
a number of tyrants. It was conſtantly engaged. either 
in foreign wars, or expoſed to the rage of inteſtine dib 
ſentions. Sometimes it made the neighbouring ſtates 
tremble for their ſafety ; but much oftener ſuffered from 
the incurſions of the northern people who ravaged its 
provinces. It was equally the victim of the weakneß 
of ſeveral of its princes, and of the unbounded ambition 
of their favourites and miniſters. . The: overbearing ipi- 

- Tit of the pontiffs undermined the power of the throne, 
and their infolence brought both the laws and religion 
into diſgrace. Anarchy and rang followed each o- 
ther ſo cloſe; that the moſt deſpaired of ever 
ſeeing ins put upon 4 tolerable footing. The glori- 
dus æra of Charlemagne's government wits only a tran 
Yelp. leam of light. Wy his great actions were the ef- 
A his genius, and not in the leaſt owing to ws = 

enc 
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fluence of any good inſtitutions; aſter his death, affairs 
returned to that ſtate of confuſion from which they had 
been retrieved by his father Pepin, and more partieu- 
larly by his own endeavours. The French monarchy, 
the limits of which he had extended too far, was divided. 
Germany, to which-the Rhine ſerved as a natural bar- 
rier; fell to the ſhare of one of his grandſons ;z and, by 
an unaccountable arrangement, Batavia, to 'which the 
Normans in their excurſions had a little before given 
the name of Holland, was included in that allotment. 
- In the beginning of the (tenths century, the German 
branch of the Carlovinians became extincdt. As the o- 
ther princes of France had neither courage nor power 
to aſſert their rights, the Germans eafily diſengaged - 
themſelves from a foreign yoke. Thoſe of the nation, 
who, by virtue of a delegated power ſrom the monarch, 
overned the five circles of which"the tate was compo- 
fed, choſe a chief out of their own body. The chief, fear- 
ing leſt theſe powerful men might be tempted to throw 1 
off their dependence, if any ſeverer conditions were re- = 
quired of them, contented himſelf with their fidelity and is 
homage, and exacted only ſuch ſervices as they were þ 
obliged to by the ud lagh 12 21531 25 05 been J 
At this memorable juncture, the counts of Holland, 
who, as well as the reſt of the provineial chiefs, had bi- 
therto exerciſed a precarious and dependent authority, 
obtained the ſame rights as the other great vaſſals of 
Germany: and as they afterwards enlarged their terri- 
tories by conqueſt, marriages, and grants from the em- 
perors, they in time became totally independent of the 
empire. They were not equally ſueceſsſul in their un - 
pat attempts againſt! the pablic liberty. Their ſubjects 
were not to be intimidated by force, cajoled by flattery, 
or corrupted by largeſſes. War and peace, taxes, laws, | 
and treaties, were managed by the three united powers | 
of the count, the nobles, and the towns. The repub- | 
hean ſpirit ſtill prevailed in the nation, when, by ſome 
extraordinary events, it fell under the dominion of the | 


houſe of Burgundy, whoſe former power, t h be- 
fore conſiderable, was greatly ſtrengthened by this re- 
mom. SH Dad ZOE COR Jh 

Thoſe who had the ſagacity to inveſtigate probabi - 


lities, 
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lities, foreſaw, that this ſtate, which was formed as i 
were by the gradual accretion, of many others, would p 
one day be of great weight in the political ſyſtem of Wi 5 
Europe. The genius of its inhabitants, its advanta. 1 
geous ſituation, and its real ſtrength, afforded almoſ tt 
a.certain proſpect of its future greatneſs, Theſe pro. al 

jects and expectations, which were jult ripening into re. fi 

alities, were diſappointed by an event, which, , thougk #1 
it happens every day, never fails to baffle the deſigns at 
of ambition. The male line in that houſe became ex. fo 
tint ; and Mary, who was ſole heireſs to its domi. r 
nions, by her marriage in 1477, transferred to the li 
bouſe of Auſtria the advantages that bad been gained WI 
by ſeveral ſucceſsful ſtruggles, a great number of in- 
trigues, and ſome acts * juſtice. 
At this era, ſo famous in Piltors, each.of the ſeven. 
teen provinces of the Low Countries had particular 
laws, extenſive privileges, and almoſt a diſtind go- 
verninent. The excellent principle oſ union which e- 
qually contributes to the welfare and ſecurity both ol 
emprres- and republics, was univerſally diſregarded, 
The people having been, from time immemorial, ac: 
cuſtomed to this | dos of confuſion, had no idea that it 
was, poſſible to enjoy a more rational form of govern- 
ment. This prejudice was of ſo long a ſtanding, ſo 
generally adopted, and ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that Man 
imilian, Philip, and Charles, the three Auſtrian prin- 
ces. who firſt inherited the dominions of the houſe 0 
Burgundy, thought it prudent, not to attempt any in- 
novation. They flattered themſelves, that ſome hap- 
pier conjuncture might enable their ſucceſſors to exe 
cute with ſafety a plan, which AG could not even at 
2 0 n VE 


| Ar this — cl eat 4 *. * 
* 2 17 . paring in the Mo of Hangs Europe. 
lan 4 The revival of letters, the extenſion of 
commerce, the invention ef printing, 
and the diſcovery. of the compaſs, brought on the r 
when human reaſon was to ſhake off the yoke of ſome 
of thoſe prejudices. wie ene Ses ground in the 
laborious ages. 6 Th 
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The intelligent part of the world were, for the moſt 
part, cured of the Romiſh ſuperſtitions. "They were 
diſguſted at the abuſe the Popes made of their autho- 
rity ; the contributions they raiſed upon the people; 
the ſale of indulgences ; and more particularly at thoſe 
abſurd refinements with which they had diſguiſed the 
fimpte religion of Jeſns Chriſt,  * ae LK; 
But theſe diſcerning people were not the firſt who 
attempted a- revolution. This honour was reſerved 
for a turbulent monk *, whoſe barbarous eloquence 
rouzed the northern nations. Some of the moſt en- 
lightened men of the age contributed to undeceive the 
reſt. Some of the European princes embraced the re- 
formed religion; others continued to hold communion * 
with the church of Rome. The former found no dif- 
fculty in bringing over their ſubjects to their opinions ; 
whilſt the reſt had much ado ro prevent theirs from 
embracing the new doctrines. They had recourſe to 
a variety of meaſures, which were too often purſued 
with rigour. That ſpirit of fanaticiſm, which had 
deſtroyed the Saxons, the Albigenſes, and the Huſ—- 
ſites, was revived. Gibbets were erected, and fires 
kindled ane w, to check the progreſs of the reformers. 
No ſovereign was ſo ready to make uſe of theſe ex- 
pedients as Philip II. His tyranny was felt in every 
part of his extenſive monarchy; and his zeul for his 
religion prompted him to perſecute all thoſe who fell 
under the denomination of heretics or mfidets. De- 
ſigns were formed to deprive the inhabitants of the 
Low Countries of their privileges; and millions of ei- 
tixens were condemned to the ſcaffold. The 
revolted: and the ſame ſcene was rene wed which the 
Venetians had ſhewn the world many centuries before, 
when flying from oppreſſion, and finding no retreat 
upon land, they fought an aſylum upon the waters. 
Seven ſinall- provinces lying on the northern ſide of 
Brabant and Flanders, which were rather overflowed 
than watered by large rivers, and oſten covered by 


the ſea, whoſe violence was with difficulty refttained 
by dykes ; having no wealth but what accrued from a 
> | DN en 2 4 me * LE Ins few 
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few paſture · lands, and a little fiſhing, formed one cf 
the richeſt and moſt powerful republics in the world; 
and which may,- perhaps, be conſidered as the mode Wil v 
of commercial flates. The firſt efforts of this united m 
people had not the deſired ſucceſs; but though they b: 
were frequently defeated, they ended with victories ce 
The Spaniſh troops they had to encounter were the to 
beſt-in Europe, and at firſt gained ſeveral advantages; v 
but dy degrees the new republicans recovered their rc 
loſſes, . They reſiſted with firmneſs ; and gaining ex. m 
perience from their own miſcarriages, as well as the tr 
example of their enemies, they at length became their WF to 
ſuperiors in the art of war: and the neceſſity they la fo 
under of diſputing every inch of ground in ſo confined ri 
a country as Holland, gave them opportunities af 
bringing to perfection the art of fortifying a country 
or a ton in the belt manner. | fit 
The weak ſlate of Holland, at its firſt riſe, obliged b. 
it. to ſeek for arms and aſſiſtance from every quarter ac 
where there was any proſpect of obtaining it, It grant w] 
ted an aſylum to pirates of all nations, with a view of al. 
employing them againſt the Spaniards; and this laid the I U 
foundation of their naval ſtrength. Wiſe Jaws, an ad Wi t 
mirable order, a conſtitution which preſerved equality b 
among mankind, an excellent police, and a ſpirit of di. 
toleration, ſoon erected this republic into a powerful 0 
Rate. In the year 1590, the Hollanders more tha v 
once humbled the pride of the Spaniſh flag. They had den 
already eſtabliſhed a kind of trade, the moſt ſuitable I be 
that could be to their ſituation. Their veſſels were 
employed, as they are ſtill, in carrying the merchandise I bu 
of one nation to another. The Hanſe Towns, and pe! 
ſome towns in Italy, were in poſſeſſion of theſe trant for 
ports; and the Hollanders, in competition with them, f 
by their frugality, ſoon gained the advantage. Their Wy 0 
ſhips of war protected their merchantmen. Their mer- WF 
chants grew ambitious of extending their commerce; Wl * + 
and got the trade of Liſbon, into their hands, when the 
they purchaſed: Indian goods, which they ſold again Wil ©* 
to all the ſtates of Europe. [i 
Philip II. having made himſelf maſter of Portugal, 
enjoined his new ſubje cs in 1594 to hold no correſpond: 
* ' n LE ence 


foreſee that this prohibition, which he thought mult 
weaken the Hollanders, would in fact render them 


more formidable. Had not theſe diſcerning navigators 


been excluded from a port, upon which the whole ſuc- 


ceſs of their naval enterprizes depended, there is reaſon 


to believe that they would have contented themſelves, 


| with the large commerce they carried on in the Eu- 


ropean ſeas, without thinking of ſailing to remote cli- 
mates. The impoſſibility, however, of preſerving their 
trade without the productions of the Eaſt, forced them 


to go beyond a ſphere which was perhaps too confined 


for a ſituation like theirs, and reſolved to ſeek their 
riches-at the fountain- head. N 


Ir appeared to be the beſt plan to 1 
fit out ſhips, and a4 them to India: Toe Mos Ways 
but they had neither pilots who were — * 
acquainted with the ſeas, nor factors og tt * 
who underſtood the commerce of Aſia. They were 
alarmed at the danger of making long voyages where 
the enemy was maſter of the coaſts, and of having 
their veſſels intercepted during a paſſage of ſix thouſand 
leagues. It was judged more adviſcable to attempt the 
diſcovery of a paſſage to China and Japan through the 
northern ſeas, which would be ſhorter as well as more 
wholeſome and ſecure. The Engliſh had made the at- 
tempt in vain, and the Hollanders renewed it with no 
better ſucceſs. | 
While they were engaged in this enterprize, Corne- 

lus Houtman, a merchant of that nation, a man of a 
penetrating and daring genius, being detained at Liſbon 
lor debt, gave the merchants at Amfterdam to under- 
ſtand, that if they would procure his enlargement, he 
would communicate to them many diſcoveries he had 
made, -which might turn to their advantage. He had 
in fact informed hinſelf of every particular relating to 
the paſſage to India, and the manner of carrying on 
trade in thoſe parts. His propoſals were accepted, and 
bis debts diſcharged. The information he gave prov- 
ing anſwerable to the expectations he had raiſed, thoſe 


ho had releaſed him from his confinement formed | 
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once witk his enemies. This arbitrary prince did net 
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an aſſoc iation under the name of the Company of Dic. 
tant Countries, and gave him the command of four 


veſſels to conduct them to India by the Cape of Good 


Hope. . 


The principal object of this voyage, was to obſerve 
the coaſts, the inhabitants, the productions, and the 
trade of different places, avoiding, as much as poſlible, 
the ' Portugueſe ſettlements. Houtman reconnoitred 
the coaſts of Africa and Brazil; made ſome Ray at 
Madagaſcar, touched at the Maldives, and viſited the 
lands of Sunda; where finding the country abounding 
in pepper, he bought a quantity of it, together with 


ſome others of the moſt valuable ſpices. 


is prudence 


procured him an alliance with the principal ſovereign 
of Java; but the Portugueſe, notwithſtanding they 
were hated, and had no fettlemerit upon the iſland, 
created him ſome enemies. Having got the better in 
ſome ſkirmiſhes he was unavoidably engaged in, he re- 
turned with his ſmall ſquadron to Holland; where, 
though he brought little wealth, he raiſed much expec- 
tation. He brought away ſome negroes, Chineſe, and 
inhabitants of Malabar, a young native of Malacca, a 


Japaneſe, and Abdul a pilot of the Guzurat, a man of 


great abilities, and perfectly well acquainted with the 


ifferent coaſts of India. 


The account given by Houtman, and the diſcoveries 
made in the courſe of the voyage, encouraged the mer- 
Chants of Amſterdam to form the plan -of a ſettlement 
at Java, which, at the ſame time that it would throw 
the trade of pepper into their hands, would place them 
near the iſlands that produce more valuable ſpices, faci- 
tate their communication with China and Japan, and 
fix them at a diſtance from the center of that European 
power, which they had the moſt reaſon to dread in 
India. Admiral Van Neck, who was ſent upon this 
important expedition with eight veſſels, arrived at the 

iſland of Java, where he found the inhabitants prejudiſed 
againſt his nation. They fonght and negociated by 
turns. Abdul the pilot, the'Chineſe, and, above all, the 


hatred that prevailed againſt the Portu 


eſe, proved 


of ſervice to the Dutch. They were permitted to trade, 


and, in a ſhort time, fitted out four veſſels laden with 


ſpices 
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ſpices and ſome linens. | The admiral, with the reſt of 
his fleet, ſailed to the Moluccas, where he learnt th 
the natives of the country had forced the Portugueſe 
to abandon ſome places, and that they only waited for 
a favourable opportunity of expelling them from the 
reſt, He eſtabliſhed factories in ſeveral of theſe iſlands, 
entered into treaty with ſome of the ſovereigns, and re- 
turned to Europe laden with riches. | oh 4 $46.4 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the joy that prevailed at 
his return. The ſucceſs of his voyage raiſed a freſh 
emulation. Societies were formed in moſt of the ma- 
ritime and trading towns in the low countries. Theſe 
aſſociations ſoon became ſo numerous, that they inju- 
red each other; as the rage of purchaſing rails the 
value of commodities to an exorbitant degree in India, 
and the neceſſity of ſelling them made them bear a 
low price in Europe. They were on the point of be- 
ing ruined by their own efforts, and by the want of 
power in each of them ſeparately to reſiſt a formi- 
dable enemy, ſully bent upon their deſtruction; wh 
the government, which is ſometimes wiſer than indi 
viduals, opportunely ſtepped in to their aſſiſtance. 


Ix 1602 the States General united . 72 * 
theſe different ſocieties into one bo» | 1 
dy, under the name of the Eaſt India % e. 
Company . It was (inveſted with AE TR 
authority to make peace or war with the: eaſtern, prin- 
ces, to ereR forts, chooſe their own governors, main- 
tain garriſons, and to nominate officers for the conduct 
of the police, and the adminiſtration of juſtice, -  _ 
This company, which had no parallel in antiquity, 
and was the pattern of all ſucceeding ſocieties of the 
lame kind, ſet out with great advantages. The pri- 
vate affociations which had been previouſly formed, 
proved of ſervice to it by their misfortunes, and even 
by their miſtakes. The great number of veſſels which 
they fitted out had contributed to make all the branch- 
es of trade perfectly underſtood ; to form many officers 

| i and 


Their original funds, though modetate, were however ſuffict- 


ent; and the management was entruſted to ſixty. directors. 
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and ſeamen; and to encourage citizens of repute to 
undertake theſe foreign expeditions, in which perſons 
of low rank and deſperate fortune 8 had at firſt i im. 
darked. | 

80 many united aliſtances could not fail of being 
improved to advantage, when proſecuted with vigour; 
and, accordingly, the new company foon acquired 2 
conſiderable degree of power. It was a new ſtate, e. 
rected within the ſtate itſelf, which enriched it, and in- 
creaſed its ſtrength abroad; but might, in time, wea- 
ken the mfluence of the democratical principle, which 
inſpires the love of equality and PD, 8 the laws, 
and of one*s own countrymen. 

Soon after its eſtabliſhment the edmpehy fitted out 
for India fourteen ſhips and ſome yachts, under the 
command of Admiral Warwick, whom the Hollander: 
Took upon as the founder of their commerce, and of 
their powerful colonies in the Eaſt. He built a fac- 

in the ifland of Java, and ſecured it by fortifica- 
ous he hkewiſe built another in the territories of the 
of Fohor, and formed alliances with ſeveral prin- 
ces in Bengal. He had frequent engagements with 
the Portugueſe, in which he had almoſt always the ad- 
vantage. In theſe parts where the Portugueſe had 
appeared in the character of merchants only, he found 
it neceſſary to remove the prejudices they had raiſed 
againſt his countrymen, whom they had repreſented as 
à ſet of banditti, avowed enemies to all regal authority, 
and addicted to all manner of vices. The behaviour 
of the Hollanders and Portugueſe ſoon convinced the 
people of Aſia which of theſe nations had the advan- 
tage in point of manners. A bloody war ſoon en. 
Tee between theſe two powers. 


' Tax Portugueſe had, on their ſide, 

e the advantage of a thorough know. 
'P þ ledge of theſe ſeas ; they were accub 
, tomed to the elimate, and had the 
aſſiſtance of ſeveral nations, which, though they hated 
them, were compelled through ſear to fight for their 
oppreſſors. The. Hollanders were animated by the 
exitical ſituation of their affairs; by the hopes of pro- 
curing 
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curing an abſolute and laſting independency, which at 
preſent they could not boaſt of; by the ambition of e- 
ſtabliſhing a vaſt commerce upon the ruins of that of 
their old maſters; and by the hatred which a difference 
in religious opinions had rendered implacable. "Theſe 

ons, at the ſame time that they inſpired all the ac- 
tivity, ſtrength, and perſeverance neceſſary ſor the ex- 
ecution of great deſigns, did not hinder them from ta- 
king their meaſures with precaution. Their humani- 
ty and honeſty attached the people to their cauſe; and 


many of chem ſoon declared againſt their ancient op- 


ſſors. N int din yoo 
Fn The Hollanders were continually ſending over freſh: 
coloniſts, ſhips, and troops,. while the Portugueſe were 
leſt without any force but their o.] n. Spain neglected 
to ſend them any fleets of merchant-men, or grant 
them the protection of the ſquadron which had hither- 


to been kept in India : the neither repaired their places 


of ſtrength, or renewed their It ſhould ſeem, 
that ſhe wanted to humble her new ſubjects, hom ſhe 
thought not ſo ſubmiſſive as might be wiſhed; and to 
perpetuate her authority, by expoſing them to repeat- 
ed loſſes. She proceeded ſtill further; and, to prevent 


the Portugueſe from deriving any ſuccours from home, 


ſeized upon the inhabitants, and ſent chem to Italy, 


Flanders, and other countries of: Europe with whom 


ſhe was at war | a 


Nowe this; iche Would Günni dd nume gb 
ſucceſs was various on both ſides. 
Nor is this at all ſurprizing. The Portugueſe, on their 


a long time, and 


arrival in India, had omg to encounter at ſea but. 
a few weak veſſels, ill built, ill arme 
nothing by land but effeminate men, voluptuous: prin- 


ces, and daſtardly ſlaves: whereas thoſe who eame to 


wreſt the ſceptre of Aſia out of their hands, had veſ- 
ſels to board of the ſame conſtruction as their own, re- 


gular fortreſſes to aſſault, and to conquer and ſubdue 


Europeans, om haughty by a long ſeries of victo- 


to expiate their perfidy, their robberies, and their 


cruelues';. and che prediction of one of the kings of 
M 3, Perſia 


d, and ill defended ;. 


ing the founders of an immenſe empire. 
Ide time was now come when the Portugueſe were 
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Perſia was fulfilled, who aſking an ambaſſador, juſt ar. 
rived at Goa, how many governors his maſter had be. 
headed ſince the eſtabliſnment of his power in India, 
received for anſwer, None at all. So much the worſe, 
replied the monarch z his authority cannot be of long du- 
ration in a country where ſo many acts of outrage and bar. 
barity are committed . b cf! Nen 
It does not however appear, in the courſe of this 
war, that the Hollanders poſſeſſed that daring raſl- 
neſs, that unſhaken intrepidity, which had marked the 
enterprises of the Portugueſe; but there was a conſiſt- 
ency and unremitting perſeverance obſervable in all 
their deſigns. Often repulſed, but never diſcouraged, 
they renewed: their attempts with freſh vigour, and on 
à better plan. They never expoſed themſelves to the 
danger of a total defeat. If, in any engagement, their 
Rips had ſuffered, they ſheered off; and as they never 
loſt fight of their commercial intereſts, the yanquiſhed 
fleet, while it was repairing on the coaſts belonging to 
lome of the Indian princes, purchaſed merchandiſe; 
and returned to Holland. By this method, the com- 
pany acquired a new fund, which enabled them to un- 
dertake freſh enterprizes. If the Hollanders did not 
always perform great actions, they never attempted 
uſeleis ones. They had neither the pride nor the vain 
glory of the Portugueſe, who had frequently engaged 
in war, rather perhaps through the love of fame than 
of power. The Hollanders Readily purſued their firſt 
plan, without ſuffering themſelves to be diverted from 
it, either by motives of revenge or projects of conqueſt. 
In the year 1607 they * ee to open a com- b 
munication with the ports belonging to the vaſt empire te 
of China, which; at that time, was cautious of admitting 00 
ſtrangers. The Portugueſe found means, by bribery, WW 
and the intrigues of their miſſionaries, to get the Hol- C 
g Kn of | Jlanders th 
In effect, the revolution of 1740, which rendered the kingdom Jo 
of Portugal independent, without making the people free, did not 1 
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ut that ſtate in a condition to repair her loſſes in Aſia, or even ta ut 
fend herſelf in that quarter; and, in a little time, of all her con - b 
queſts, Diu, Macao, and Goa, were the only ones that were left It 
her: fo great is the difference between a nation that ſhakes off tho ch 


yoke of her kings, and that which only changes her maſter.. 
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anders excluded. Fhey reſolved to extort: by force 
what they could not obtain by intreaty, and determi - 
ned to intercept the veſſels belonging to the Chineſe. 
This piratical proceeding did not anſwer their expecta- 
tions. A Portugueſe fleet ſailed from Macao to attac k 
the pirates, who thought proper to retire. The inequa- 
lity of their numbers, the impoſſibility of reſitting in ſeas 
where they had no ſhelter, and the fear of loſing the 
character of their nation in the eyes of a great empire, 
whoſe good opinion it was their intereſt to preſer ve; all 
theſe conſiderations determined them to decline the en- 
counter: but this was only for a ſhort time. |; 

Some years after, the Hollanders beſieged Macao, a 
place of which they had learned the importance. In 
this attempt they failed; but as they never loſt any ad- 
vantage that could be gained by their armaments, they 
ſent that which they had employed in this enterprize 
to form a colony in the Piſcadort-iſles.: Theſe are rocks 
where no water is to be had in dry ſeaſons; and no provi · 
ſions at any time. Theſe incon veniencies were not coun- 
terbalanced by any ſolid advantages, becauſe the people 
of the neighbouring eontinent were forbidden, on the 
ſevereſt penalties, to hold any correſpondence with 
rangers, which might be dangerous, ſo near the coaſts. 
The Hollanders had determined to abandon a ſettlement 
which they deſpaired of making uſeful, when, in the 
year 1624, they were invited to fix at Formoſa, and had 
alurances given them that the Chineſe merchants would 
be allowed full. liberty to go there and trade with them. 
Tais iſland, though it lyes oppoſite . 23ighs lf 
to the province of Fokien, 2 dance The Ho 4 1 


of only thirty leagues from the coaſt, ders form a 


ſettlement ' at 


vas not ſubject to the dominion af the Formoſa. ** Taj 


Chineſe, whoſe genius does not incline - | 
them-to-conqueſt, and who, thro? an inhuman and ill- 
judged policy, would rather ſuffer a deereaſe of popula · 
tion, than tranſplant their ſupernumerary ſubjects to the 
neighbouring countries. Formoſa was found to be a 
hundred and thirty or forty leagues in circumference. 
Its inhabitants, if we may judge their manners and 
their appearance, ſeemed do be deſeended from the Tur: 
| ö tars 
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ars in che moſt northern part of Aſia, and 
found their way through the c of Corea. They 
lived chiefly by fiſhing and en and went almoſt 
naked. 


The Hollanders ding without difficulty informed 
themſelves of every particular that prudence ſuggeſted, 
thought it moſt adviſcable to fix their ſettlement on a 
fmall iſland that lay to the larger one. This 
ſituation afforded them three conſiderable advantages} 
| they could eaſily defend themielves, if hatred or jealouſy 
ſhould incline their neighbours to give them any diſturb. 
ance ; the two iſlands afforded them a ſecure harbour 
and they could eaſily carry on a ſafe communication 
with China during the monſoons, which they could not 
have: done in any ere A _ err pitch- 
6 upon. 

The new colony iy gained avengals 9 at- 

any notice, till it roſe! at once to à degree of 
conſequence that aſtoniſhed all Aſia. This unexpected 
profperity was owing to the conqueſt of China by the 
Tartars. Thus it is that torrents enrich the vallies with 
the ſtores they carry down from the deſolated mountains. 
Above a hundred thouſand Chineſe, who refolved not 
_ to: ſubmit to the conqueror, fled for refuge to Formoſa, 
They carried with them that activity which is peculiar 
to their character, the manner of cultivating rice and ſu· 
gar, and were the means of drawing thither from their 
own nation an infinite number of veſſels. In a ſhort time 
the iſland became the center of all the correſpondence 
that was carried on between Java, Siam, the Philippine 
iſlands, China, Japan, and the reſt of thoſe countries; and 
in a few years was conſidered as the firſt mart in In- 
dia. The Hollanders flattered themſelves with the proſ- 
pect of ſtill greater ny but fortune deceived 
their expectations. 

A Chineſe, called Equaze; of obicure birth, whoſe 
turbulent n had made him turn pirate, had 
attained, by the talents, to the rank of 
high- admiral. He de nded his country againſt the Tar- 
tars for a conſiderable time; but ſeeing His maſter obli 
har to ſubmit, he endeavoured to make terms for him- 

with the conquerors- He was decoyed to ”_ 
where 
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where he was ſeized, and condemned by the uſurper to 
perpetual impriſonment, in which he is ſuppoſed to have 
died of poiſon. Coxinga, the ſon of Equam, ſaved. him- 
{elf on board his father*s fleet, yowed eternal enmity to 


the oppreſſors of his family and country, and conclu- | 


ded he ſnould be able to take the ſevereſt revenge upon 
them, if he made himſelf maſter of Formoſa. He made 
a deſcent upon it, and took the miniſter Hambroeck pri- 
ſoner. „* 5 ä 

HFambroeck being appointed with ſome other priſon- 
ers to be ſent to the fort of Zealand, to prevail with his 
countrymen to capitulate, this republican called to mind 
the example of Regulus; he exhorted them to be firm, 
and uſed every argument to perſwade them, that if they 
ſtrenuouſly perſevered, they would oblige the enemy to 
retire. The garriſon being aware that this generous 
man would, on his return to the camp, fall a ſacrifice 
to his magnanimity, uſed their utmoſt efforts to detain 
him. Their remonſtrances were ſeconded by the ten- 
dereſt ſolicitations of two of his daughters, who were in 
the citadel, © His anfwer was, I have pledged my bonour 
to return to my confinement + bold myſelf 0 liged to perform 
my promiſe. My memory ſhall. never be ſullied with the 
reproach, that, out of regard to my own ſafety, I was the 
cauſe of ſeverer treatment, or perhaps ef death, ty the' com- 
panions of my misfortune, Aſter this heroic ſpeech, he 
calmly. returned to the Chineſe camp, and the ſiege be- 


' Notwithſtanding the fortifications were in a bad 


condition, and the fort ill ſtored with ammunition and 


proviſions ; notwithſtanding. the miſerable ſtate of the 
garriſon, and the troops ſent to repel the enemy had 
retreated with diſgrace, Coyet the governor. made an 
obſlinate defence. In the beginning of the year 1662, 
being forced to capitulate, he repaired to Batavia, 
where his ſuperiors had recourſe to thoſe iniquitous 
Rate-intrigues which are frequently practiſed in all go- 
vernments, They caſt reflefions upon his conduct, 


to prevent any ſuſpicion that the loſs of. ſo important 


a ſettlement was owing to their own. folly or negli- 
me The attempts made to recover it proved un- 
ucceſsful; and the Hollanders were at laſt reduced to 


b the 
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the neceſſity of carrying on a trade with Canton, on 
the ſame conditions, and under the ſame reſtrictions a; 
other nations. OF um 
It may appear ſomewhat ſingular, that ſince the 
year 1683, when Formoſa fell under the dominion of of 
China, no Europeans have ever attempted to form a. riv 
ny ſettlement there, upon the ſame conditions at leaf, T) 
as that of the Portugueſe at Macao. But, beſides that ſar 
the ſuſpicious temper of the Chineſe to whom that co. 
iſland belongs gives no room to expect ſuch a piece ſca 
of complaiſance from them, one may venture to pro- 
nounce that ſuch an enterprize would be a bad one. ba 
Formoſa was a place of importance only ſo long as thi 
the Japaneſe” had a communication with it, and its ſu; 
-produce was allowed a free importation into Japan. ter 
The Hollanders feemed to be for ever excluded from r0 
this empire. After ſome unſucceſsful attempts, they ine 
began to deſpair of getting any ſooting there; when tis 
one of their captains, who was thrown upon the coaſts mi 
of Japan by a ſtorm in 1609, informed them that the of 
people were favourably diſpoſed towards them. 


a 
tre 
„ * Anovr a century before this, a re- Wl tio 
\zTerads of the volution had happened in the govern We 
A ment of japan . A magnanimou to 
| alen. people had been made furious by a. il © 
[| rank. Tycoſama, who from a ſoldier became a or 


ene auto + e alt 
The Dairo, who was both a fovercign and pontiff, had ſeen his be 
firſt general riſe up in arms againſt him, and make himſelf Emperor. 
The family of this uſurper kept the throne ; and the Dairo, former a. 
| ly the chief of the empire, was now no more than head of the prietts 
The Cube, or lay-Emperor, paid him all manner of honours, but 
without allowing, him any authority; and, in order to deprive the 
clergy of all their power, he endeavoured to give the people a relilb 
for the theiſm and doctrines of Confucius. | 
While he was r in diſcouraging the fanaticiſm of the na 
tional religion, he beheld with regret a new one introduced into Ja. 


„ * 


| N He foreſaw, that a religion which was under the direction of 
a European pontiff, muſt of courſe be, ſooner or later, an enemy to 
that of the Dairo, and that it would become the ſource of diſcord ir 
mong his territories : he therefore reſolved to aboliſh it; its vots 
ries were diſpoſed to defend themſelves, in conſequence of which they 
were obliged to ſwim in torrents of blood. Thus, in a 1 N em- 
place 

and 
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pire, when ode religion languiſhes, another ſprings up in 
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ral, and from a general an emperor, had uſurped the 
whole power, and aboliſhed all the rights of the peo- 
ple. Having ſtripped the Dairo of the little remains 
of his authority, he had reduced all the petty princes 
of the country under his ſuhjection. Tyranny is ar- 
rived at its height hen it eſtabliſhes deſpotiſm by law. 
Tycoſama went ill. further, and ſtrengthened it by 
ſanguinary laws. His civil legiſlation was actually a 
code of criminal proſecutions, exhibiting nothing but 
ſcaffolds, puniſhments, criminals, and executioners.. 

The Japaneſe, alarmed at this proſpect of ſlayery, 
had recourſe to arms. Torrents of blood were ſhed 
throughout the empire :. and though liberty might be 
ſuppoſed to be ſuperior in courage to tyranny, the lat- 
ter triumphed over it. Tyranny became ſtill more fe- 
rocious, when animated by the fpirit of . An | 
Inquiſition, public as well as private, diſmayed the ci- — 
tizens ; they became ſpies, informers, accuſers, and ene - 
mies to each other. An error in the adminiſtration 
of the police was conſtrued into a crime againſt the 
tate; and an unguarded ex preſſion was made high 
treaſon. Perſecution aſſumed the character of legiſla- 
tion. Three ſucceſſive. generations were doomed to 
welter in their own, blood ; and rebel parents gave life 
to a proſcribed poſterity. uk ar at 
During a whole century, Japan reſembled a; dun- 
geon filled with criminals, or a place of execution. 
The throne, which was planted upon the ruins of the 
altar, was ſurrounded with gibbets. The ſubjects were 
become as cruel as their tyrant. They ſought, with 
a ſtrange avidity, to procure death, by committing 
1 26-75% QH1 4342 | | Crimes 
and as theiſm cannot enter into the minds of ſſaves whom the ſtate 
renders miſerable, nor toleration into the mind of a deſpot, it ne- 
ceſſarily ſollows, that either the old or the new religion muſt be ex- 
terminated by fire or ſword. | | 

The Portugueſe, who had brought Chriſtianity witch them to Ja- 
pan, were baniſhed in the 1638, and deprived for ever of a trade from 
which they drew in gold, even in the laſt years, eleven millions. of 
our livres, ( 481, 2501. Sterling.) Their profits had even been more 
conſiderable, while they were the ſole carriers of European and Indian 
toys to Japan, which the Japaneſe, naturally curious, readily bought 
vith avidity, and for which their keennefs to have them made them 
Pay whatever was demanded.  _ a; 
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crimes which were readily ſuggeſted under a deſpotic WW Chr 
overnment. For want of executioners, they puniſh. got 
ed themſelves for the loſs of liberty, or revenged them. pert 
felves of tyranny by putting an end to their own exiſt. 1 
ence. * To enable them to face death, and ty afg gue 
them in ſuffering it, they derived new courage from cou 
Chriſtianity, which the ems * uced a. bee 
monght them.” of x 
The oppreſſions the 38 taboared under i per: 
forded the moſ favourable opportunity for the profeſ. the 
fors of this new worſhip to make numerous proſelytes. pri 
The miſſionaries who preached a ſuffering religion, the 
were liſtened to with attention. In vain did the doc- be | 
trine of Confucius try to gain reception among a peo- clu 
ple who bordered upon China. It was too ſimple, and oth 
too rational, to make impreſſion on theſe "iſlanders, Pla 
whoſe minds, naturally reſtleſs, were likewiſe exaſper · ; 0 
ated by the cruel treatment of the government. Some — 
erroneous tenets of Chriſtianity, which bore a conſider- Gil 
able affinity to thoſe of the Budzoiſts, and the penan- fel 
ces, equally enjoined by the two ſyſtems, procured the a 
Portugueſe miſſionaries ſeveral proſelytes. But ſetting dhe 

_ afide'this reſemblance, the Japaneſe would have choſen Wl bed 
to embrace Chriſtianity 2 from a motive ha N kne 
to the prince. def 
If the new religion was idioms at court, it it ler: 
could not fail to meet with a ſavourable reception in ol. 
the families of the dethroned princes. It added fre Wil dba 
fuel to their reſentment : they were fond of a flrange wh 
God whom the tyrant did not love. T'ycoſama ruled 29s 
with a rod of iron, and perſecuted the Chriſtians as ene ON 
mies to the ſtate. He proſcribed the doctrines import- Jo 
ed from Europe, but this proſcription rivetted them 
more ſtrongly in the minds of the people. Piles were you 
kindled, and millions of victims threw themſelves into of 
the flames. The emperors of Japan tranſcended thoſe — 
of Rome in the art of perſecuting the Chriſtians. Du. b 
ring the ſpace of forty years the ſcaffolds were ſtained 5 
with che innocent blood of martyrs. | This proved the — 
ſeed of Chriſtianity, and of ſedition alſo. Near forty 3 


thouſand Chriſtians, in the kingdom or province of Da- 
rims, took up arms in the name- and for- the. . 
| — 9\ 
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Chriſt; and defended themſelves with fuch fury, that 
not a ſingle perſon ſurvived the ſlaughter occaſioned by 

rſecution. 5 — | h 

The navigation, trade, and factories of the Portu- 
zueſe, were preſerved during this great criſis. The 
court and the people had, however, for a long time, 
been jealous of them ; they had incurred the ſuſpicion 
of government by their ambition, their intrigues, and 
perhaps by their ſecret conſpiracies; and had rendered 
themſelves odious to the people by their avarice, their 
pride, and their treachery. But as the merchandiſe 
they brought was grown into faſhion, and: could not 
be procured by any other channel, they were not ex- 
cluded from Japan till the end of the year 1638; when 
other merchants were in a ſituation to ſupply their 

lace, | | | 

The Hollanders, who had for ſome 'time entered 
into competition with them, were not involved in the 
diſgrace. As theſe republicans had never ſhewn them- 
ſelves ambitious of interfering with the government 
as they had lent their artillery to be employed againſt 
the Chriſtians; as they were at war with the proſcri - 
bed nation; as their ſtrength was not thoroughly 
known, and they appeared to be reſerved, pliant, mo- 
deſt, and entirely devoted to commerce; they were to- 
lerated, though, at the ſame time, they were ſubjected 
to great reſtraints. Three years after, whether it was 
chat the ſpirit of intrigue and dominion ſeized them, or, 
what is more probable, that no conduct whatever could 
prevent the Japaneſe from harbouring ſuſpicions, they 
2 deprived of the qiberty and the privileges they en · 
joyed. 

Ever ſince the year 1641 they have been confined 
to the artificial iſland of Deſima, raiſed in the harbour 
of Nangaſaki, and which has a commumication with 
the city by a bridge. As ſoon as they arrive, their 
ſhips are ſtripped, and their powder, muſkets, ſwords, 
guns, and even rudder, carried aſhore. In this kind 
of impriſonment they are treated with a degree of con- 
tempt which is beyond conception; and can tranſact 
no buſineſs but with commiſſaries appointed to regulate 
the price and the quantity of their merchandiſe. It is 

Vor. I. s impoſſible 
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impoſſible that the tameneſs with which they have en. 
dured this treatment more than a century, ſhould not 
have leſſened them in the eyes of the nation, who i; 
witneſs of it; and that the love of gain ſhould have 
produced ſuch an extreme inſenſibility to inſults, with. 
out tarniſhing their character. 

The chief commodities which the Dutch carry to ja. 
pan are, European cloths, ſilks, ſpices, printed linens, 
ſugar, and dyers wood. Thele articles were formerly 
of conſiderable importance. In the very year of the 
Company's diſgrace, its returns amounted to ſixteen 
millions *: but the ſhackles, which from time to time 
have been impoſed upon it, have gradually reduced 
their once flouriſhing trade to nothing. The cargo of 
the two veſſels they ſend annually cannot be ſold for 
more than a million . They receive in payment eleven 
thouſand cheſts of copper, at forty-one livres four 
ſols per cheſt, which weighs one hundred and twenty 
pounds. Their expences, including preſents and the 
charge of the embaſſy they ſend every year to the em- 
peror, generally amount to two hundred and eighty 
thouſand livres ||, and their profits do not exceed three 
hundred and ten thouſand F ; ſo that if the Company 
gains forty thouſand livres ©, it is reckoned a good 
year. 

The trade of the Chineſe, who, except the Holland- 
ers, are the only foreigners admitted into the empire, 
is not more extenſive than theirs, and ſubjected to the 
ſame reſtrictions. Ever fince the year 1688 they are 
confined, during the continuance of the ſale of their 
goods, without the walls of Nangaſaki, in a Kind of 
priſon, which is divided into ſeveral huts, ſurrounded 
with a paliſade, and defended by a good ditch, and a 
guard placed at all the gates. Theſe precautions have 
been taken in conſequence of a diſcovery that ſome 
works, in favour of Chriſtianity, had been ſold, toge - 
ther, with ſome books of philoſophy and morality, 1he 


European miſſionaries had ordered ſome people of Can. 


ton to circulate them, and the deſire of gain N 
| | them 


* 700,0001l, + 43,7501, f 11. 16s. ds. | 12,250l. 
$ About 131,627. © 1,750l, 
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them into a piece of chicanery, which has coſt them 
very dear. | | | 
It is natural to ſuppoſe; that thoſe who have changed 
the ancient government of the country into the moſt 
arbitrary tyranny upon earth, would look upon all in- 
tercourſe with ſtrangers as dangerous to their authort- 
ty. There is the more reaſon tor this conjecture, as 
the inhabitants are all forbidden, on pain of death, ta 

o out of their country. This rigorous edict is become 
the fundamental maxim of the empire. 

Thus the inhuman policy of the ſtate has deprived 
it of the only means of acquiring a milder temper, by 
ſoftening the national character. The Japaneſe, fiery 
as his climate, and reſtleſs as the ocean that ſurrounds 
him, required that the utmoſt ſcope ſhould be given to 
his activity, which could only be done by encouraging 
a briſk trade. To prevent the neceſſity of reſtraining 
him by puniſhments, it was neceſſary to keep him in ex- 
erciſe by conſtant labour; and to allow his vivacity an 
uninterrupted career abroad, when it was in danger 
of kindling the flame of ſedition at home. That energy 
of mind which has degenerated into fanariciſm, would 
have been improved into indultry ; contemplation 
would have changed action, and the fear of puniſhment 
into the love of pleaſure. Inſtead of leading a deteſted 
life, fettered, abuſed, and maddened by a conſtant 
ſtruggle with the ſevere reſtraints of law, the Japaneſe 
would have been led by curioſity to traverſe tbe ocean, 
and viſit foreign nations. By a frequent change of 
place and climate he would inſenfibly have changed 
his manners, opinions, and character ; and this change 
would have been as happy for him as it is for the ge- 
nerality of people. Whit he might chance to loſe by 
this intercourſe as a citizen, he would gain as a man: 
but the Japaneſe are become tygers through the cruel- 
ty of their tyrants: 

Whatever may be ſaid in praiſe of the Spartans, the 
Egyptians, and other diſtin& nations, who have owed 
their ſuperior ſtrength, grandeur, and permanency to 
the ſtate of ſeparation in whith they kept themſelves 
mankind has received no benefit from theſe ſingular in- 
ſtitutions, On the contrary, the ſpirit of commerce is 
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uſeful. to all nations, as it promotes a mutual commy. 
nication of their productions and knowledge. In 3 
word, if it were uſeleſs or pernicious to ſome particular 
people, it was neceflary for the Japaneſe. By com. 
merce they would have become enlightened in China, 
civilized in India, and cured of all their prejudices a. 
gainſt the Europeans. | 


Tux Dutch had the good fortune 


rn which indemnified 


Submit to the them for the loſs they had ſuſtained 


e at Japan. They had not yet entered 
into commerce with theſe iſlands, the moſt remarkable 
in the torrid zone, when they attempted to ſecure t9 
themſelves that of the Moluccas. The Portugueſe, 


who had long been in poſſeſſion of them, were obliged 


to ſhare their advantages with their maſters the Spa- 
niards, and at length to give up the trade almoſt en- 
tirely to them. The two nations, divided in their in- 
tereſts, and perpetually at war with each other, becauſe 
the government had neither leiſure nor art to remove 
their mutual antipathy, joined to oppoſe the ſubjects of 
the United Provinces. The latter, aſſiſted by the na- 
tives of the country, who had not yet learned to fear 
er hate them, by degrees gained the ſuperiority. The 
ancient conquerors were driven out about the year 
1627; and their place was ſupplied by others equal- 


Iy avaricious, though leſs turbulent, and more intelli- 


ent. N 
9 As ſoon as the Dutch had eſtabliſhed themſelves firm- 
ly at the Moluccas, they endeavoured to get the exclu- 
five trade of ſpices into their own hands; an advantage 
which the nation they had juſt expelled was never able 
to procure. They ſkilfully availed themſelves, both of 
the forts they had taken ſword in hand, and thoſe they 
had imprudently been ſuffered to erect, to draw the kings 
of Ternate and Tidor, who were maſters of this Archi- 
pelago, into their ſcheme. Theſe princes found them: 
felves obliged to conſent, that the clove and nutmeg trees 
mould be rooted up in the iflands that were ſtill under 
their dominion. The firſt of theſe ſceptered ſlaves, in 


0 


eonſideration of this great ſacrifice, received a . 


ular 
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of 64, 500 livres * . and the other one of about 12, 00 f. 
A garriſon of ſeven hundred men was appointed to ſe- 
cure the performance of this treaty: and to ſo low an ebb 
was the power of theſe kings reduced by war, tyranny, 
and misfortunes, that theſe forces would be more than 
ſufficient to keep them in this ſtate of dependence, if it 
were not neceſſary to have an eye upon the Philippine 
ilands, whoſe vicinity conſtantly occaſions ſome alarm. 
Notwithſtanding the inhabitants are prohibited from 
carrying on any navigation, and that no foreign nation 
is admitted among them, the Dutch trade there is in a 
languiſhing ſtate ; as they have no means of exchange, 
nor any ſilver but what they carry over to pay their 
troops, their commiſſioners, and penſions. This govern- 
ment, deducting the ſmal Iprofits, cots the Company 
140,000 livres Þ a-year. Shy * 
* This loſs is fully compenſated at Amboyna, where 
they have ingroſſed the cultivation of cloves. The tree 
that produces them is, as to its bark, very much like the 
olive-tree, and reſembles ; e laurel in its height and the 
ſhape of its leaves. It 1 at the extremity of its 
numerous branches, a prodigious quantity of flowers, 
which are white at firſt, then green, and at laſt grow red 
and pretty hard. When they arrive at chis degree of 
maturity, they are, properly ſpeaking, cloves. As it dries, 
the clove aſſumes a dark yellowiſh caſt; when gathered, 
it becomes of a deep brown. No verdure is ever ſeen un- 
der this plant, which is doubtleſs owing to its exhauſting 
all the nutritious juices of the ſoil that produces it. 

The ſeaſon for gathering the cloves is from October 
to February. They ſhake the boughs of the tree for- 
cibly, or beat down the cloves with long reeds. Large 
cloths are ſpread to receive them, and they are after- 
wards either dried in the ſun, or in the ſmoke of the 
bamboo cane. ' 

The cloves which eſcape the notice of thoſe who ga- 
ther them, or are purpoſely left upon the tree, continue 
to grow till they are about an inch in thickneſs, and theſe 
falling off, produce new plants, which do not bear in 
leſs than eight or nine mo, Theſe cloves, which they 
call 
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call mother · cloves, though inferior to the common ſort, the 
are not without their value. The Dutch preſerve them lab 
in ſugar, and, in long voyages, eat them after meals to 1 
promote digeſtion; or make uſe of them as an agreeable of 
remedy for the ſcurvy. . bo! 
The clove, to be in perfection, muſt be full ſized, are 
heavy, oily, and eaſily broken; of a fine ſmell, and a hot the 
aromatic taſte, ſo as almoſt to burn the throat; it ſhonld in 
make the fingers ſmart when handled, and leave an oily 9:3 
moiſture upon them when preſſed. The principal uie tre 
of it is for calinary purpoſes. In ſome parts of Europe, flez 
and in India in particular, it is ſo much admired as to up 
de thought an indiſpenſible ingredient in almoſt every gre 
diſn. It is put into their food, liquors, wines, and en. ref 
ters likewiſe into the compoſition of perfumes. It is lit. an 
tle uſed in medicine; but there is an oil extracted from rhi 
it which is in conſiderable repute. the 
- The Company have allotted the inhabitants of Am. wh 
boyna four thouſand parcels of land, on each of which its 
they were at firſt allowed, and, about the year 1720, ma 
compelled, to plant 'a hundred and twenty-five clove- the 
trees, amounting in the whole to five hundred thouſand, an 
Each of theſe parcels produces annually, on an average, the 
upwards of two pounds of cloves ; and conſequently the vir 
collective produce muſt weigh more than a million “. | 
The cultivator is paid with the caſh that is conſtant- fed 
ly returned to the Company, and receives ſome blue pee 
and unbleached cottons which are brought from Co- the 
romandel. This ſmall trade might, in ſome meaſure, Th 
be increaſed, if the inhabitants of Amboyna, and the by 
ſmall iſlands that depend upon it, would have attend- are 
ed to the culture of pepper and indigo, which has been lin 
tried with ſucceſs. Miſerable as theſe iſtanders _ as the 

23 a , a 1 F t 7 þ 
* Four millions are always reſeryed in Europe, and two millions 2 
in India, to make up for bad crops, and ſupply the want which ſhip- he: 
wrecks, or the not arrival of goods may occaſion. 6 
For every ten pounds of cloves the cultivator is paid two florins pri 
ent 


pd eight ſols. Had the Company acted with greater juſtice, and 
— poſſeſſed of better intelligence, they might have been enabled 
to fave 115, 000 florins, which the maintenance of their forts and gar- 
s coſts them, over and above the profits they make by the ſales 

of their goods, 


they are not tempted by an adequate reward for their 
labours, they remain in a ſtate of indolence. 

The adminiſtration is ſomewhat different in the iſlands 
of Banda, which are thirty leagues diſtant from Am- 
boyna. There are five of theſe iſlands, two of which 
are uncultivated, and almoſt uninhabited; and the o- 
ther three claim the diſtinction of being the only iſlands 
in the world that produce the nutmeg. * 
The nutmeg grows to the ſame height as the pear» 
tree. It has a pithy wood, an aſh- coloured bark, and 
flexible branches. The leaves are produced in pairs 

one ſingle ſtem, and when bruiſed, emit an a- 
greeable odour. The fruit ſucceeds the flowers, which 
reſemble thoſe of the cherry-tree. It is of the fize of 
an egg, and of the colour of an apricot. The outer 
rhind is very thick, and reſembles that of our nuts as 
they hang upon the tree, opening in the ſame manner 
when ripe, and diſcovering the nutmeg covered with 
its mace. It is then time to gather it, to prevent the 
mace or flower of the nutmeg from growing dry, and 
the nutmeg from loſing that oil which preſerves it, 
and in which its excellence confifts. Thoſe that are ga- 
thered before they are perfectly ripe, are preſerved in 
vinegar or ſugar, and are admired only in Aſia. 

It is nine months before this fruit comes to per- 
fection. Aſter it is gathered, the outer rhind is ſtrip- 
ped off, and the mace ſeparated from it, and laid in 
the ſun to dry. The nuts require more preparation. 
They are ſpread upon hurdles, or dried for fix weeks 
by a ſlow fire, in ſheds erected for that purpoſe. They 
are then ſeparated from the ſhell, and thrown into 
lime-water, which is a neceſſary precaution to preſerve 
them from worms. * 1 E 
The nutmeg differs in goodneſs according to the 
age of the tree, the ſoil, the expoſition, and method of 
culture. It is moſt eſteemed when it is freſh, moiſt, 
heavy, and when it yields an -oily juice upon being 
pricked. It helps digeſtion, expels wind, and ſtrength- 
ens the bowels *. | 8 - If 


_ * The Company pay 9 ſols per pound for mace, and 1 I-cight fob 
for each nut; and they are under an engagement to take, on theſe 
conditions, all that is furniſhed them, i 
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If we except this valuable ſpice, the iflands cf Ban. 
da, like all the Moluccas, are barren to a dreadful de. 
gree. What they produce in ſuperfluities they want 
in neceſſaries. The land will not bring forth any kind 
of corn; and the pith of the ſago ſerves the natives of 
the country inſtead of bread. : 

As this food is not ſufficient for the Europeans who 
ſettle in the Moluccas, they are allowed to fetch pro. 
viſions from Java, Macaſſar, or the extremely fertile 
iſland of Bali. The Company itſelf carries ſome com- 
modities to Banda. ; 

This is the only ſettlement in the Eaſt- Indies that 
can be conſidered as an European colony ; becauſe it 
is the only one where the Europeans are proprietors 
of lands. The Company taking it into their heads that 
the inhabitants of Banda were ſavage, cruel, and treach- 
erous, becauſe they were impatient under their yoke, 
reſolved to exterminate them. Their poſſeſſions were 
divided among the white people, who got ſlaves from 
ſome of the neighbouring iſlands to cultivate the lands. 
Theſe white people are for the moſt part Creoles, or 
Mal-contents, who have quitted the ſervice of the Com- 
pany. In the ſmall iſle of — there are likewiſe 
ſeveral banditti, whom the laws have branded with diſ- 
grace; and young men of abandoned principles, whoſe 
families wanted to get rid of them: ſo that Banda is 
called the and of correction. The climate is ſo un- 
Healthy, that theſe unhappy wretches live but a ſhort 
time. It is on account of the loſs of ſo great a num- 
ber of hands that attempts have been made to tranſ- 
fer the culture of the nutmeg to Amboyna ; and the 
Company were likewiſe probably influenced by two o- 
ther ſtrong motives of intereſt, the great œconomy and 
ſtill greater ſecurity with which they could carry on 
their trade. But the experiments that have been made 
proved unſucceſsful, and matters remain in their form- 
er ſtate. | 
IJ 0o ſecure to themſelves an excluſive title to the pro- 
duce of the Moluccas, which are, with good reaſon, 
ſtiled the gold mines of the Company, the Dutch hare 
been under a neceſſity of forming two ſettlements, one 
dt Timor, and the other at Celeb 7 

. * | 5 HE 
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Tus fir of theſe iſlands is ſixty its 

leagues long, and fifteen or eighteen its 7, 2 
broad. It is divided into ſeveral ſover- 

eignties, in which there are numbers 
of Portugueſe. Theſe conquerors, who at their firſt ar- 

rival in India had advanced with bold and unconſcion- 

able ſtrides, and had purſued a Jong and dangerous ca- 

reer with a rapidity which nothing could loop; who 

were ſo well accuſtomed to acts of heroiſm, that they 

performed the moſt arduous enterprizes with eaſe ; theſe 
conquerors, ſay, when they were attacked by the Dutch, 
when their whole empire, grown too large, and totter- 

ing under its own weight, was ready to fall, diſplayed 

none of thoſe virtues which had laid the foundation of 
their power. When they were diſpoſſeſſed of a fort, 
driven out of a kingdom, diſperſed in conſequence of a 
defeat, they ſhould have ſought an aſylum among their 
brethren, and ſhould have rallied under ſtandards that 
had hitherto been invincible ; either to put a ſtop to the 
progreſs of the enemy, or to recover their ſettlements : 
but ſo tar were they from forming a reſolution ſo ge- 

nerous, that they ſolicited ſome employment, or ſome 
penſion, from thoſe very Indian princes they had ſo of- 
ten inſulted. Thoſe who had contracted a habit of et- 

feminacy and idleneſs above the reſt retreated to Ti- 
mor, which, being a poor iſland, where no works of in» 
duſtry were carried on, would ſcreen them, they thought, 
from the purſuit of an enemy intent upon uſeful con- 
queſts, They were, however, deceived. In the year 
1613 they were driven from the town of Kupan by the 
Dutch, who founded a fort there, which they have ever 
ſince garriſoned with fifty men. The Company ſends 
ſome coarſe linens thither every year, and receives in 
return, wax, tortoiſe- hell, ſanders wood, and cadiang, 
a ſmall ſpecies of bean, commonly uſed by the DutZh 
on ſhip-board, by way of variety of food for the crew. 
All theſe objects employ one or two loops, which are 
diſpatched from Batavia: nothing is either gained or 
loſt by this ſettlement ; the profits juſt anſwer the ex- 
pences. 'The Dutch would have abandoned Timor long 
ago, if they had not been apprehenſive that ſome active 
nation might fix there, and avail themſelves of the op- 
portunities 


ment at Timor. 
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portunities that ſituation would give them to diſturh 
the trade of the Moluccas. It was the ſame cautious 
principle which drew them to Celebes. 


4 Tais iſland, which is about x 
1 rang 1 hundred and thirty leagues in dia. 
of Celebe - meter, is very habitable, though it 

. lyes in the center of the torrid zone, 
The heats are allayed by the copious rains, and cooling 
breezes. The inhabitants are the braveſt people in the 
o uth of. Aſia; they make a furious onſet, but, after a 
conteſt of two hours, a total want of courage takes place 
of this ſtrange impetuoſity : the intoxicating fumes of o- 
pium, which are doubtleſs the cauſe of this terrible fer. 
ment, go off, when their ſtrength is exhauſted by tran- 
ſports that approach to madneſs. The crid, which is 
their favourite weapon, is a foot and a half long; it is 
ſhaped like a poinard, and the blade is ſerpentine. They 
never carry more than one to battle; but in private 
quarrels two are neceſſary: they parry with that in the 
left hand, and attack the adverſary with the other. The 
wounds made by this weapon are very dangerous, and 
the duel moſt commonly ends in the death of both the 


e combatants. 


The inhabitants of Celebes are rendered active, in- 
du ſtrious, and robuſt, by a rigid education. Every hour 
in the day their nurſes rub — with oil, or water juſt 
warm *. Theſe repeated unctions encourage Nature to 
exert herſelf freely. They are weaned at a year old; 
an idea prevailing, that if they continued to ſuck any 
longer, it would hurt their underſtandings T. When 
they are hve or ſix years old, the male- 7. MM of any 
diſtinction are intruſted to the care of ſome relation or 
friend, that their courage may not be weakened by the 
careſſes of their mothers, and a habit of reciprocal 10 

derneſs. 


® In ſuch a warm climate the oil perhaps might be of uſe in pre- 
ſerving their bodies from the influence of the ſun; but one would 
think, that rubbing children ſo frequently with warm water, would 
rather tend to enervate, than make them robuſt, T. 


+ The fame idea prevails in this 2718 Indeed twelve months 
ſuck appcars to be ſufficient. T. 
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derneſs. They do not return to their families till they 
arrive at the age of fifteen or ſixteen, when the law al- 
lows them tu marry, a liberty they ſeldom make uſe of 
before they are thoroughly verſed in the exerciſe of 
arms. | | . 
Formerly theſe people acknowledged no other gods 
but the ſun and the moon. They ſacrificed to them in 
the public ſquares, having no materials which they 
thought valuable enough to be employed in raiſing tem- 
ples. According to the creed of theſe iſlanders, the ſun 
and moon were eternal as well as the heavens, whoſe 
empire they divided. Ambition ſet them at variance. 
The moon, flying from the ſun, miſcarried, and was 
delivered of the earth ; ſhe was big with ſeveral other 
worlds, which ſhe will ſucceflively bring forth, but with- 
out violence, in order to repair the loſs of thoſe whom 
the fire of her conqueror will conſume. _ V 
Theſe abſurdities were univerſally received at Celebes; 
but they had not ſo laſting an influence over either the 
nobles or the people as is found in the religious doctrines 
of other nations. About two centuries ago, ſome Chriſ- 
tians and Mahometans having brought their opinions 
hither, the principal king of the country took a total 
diſlike to the national worſhip. Alarmed at the terri- 
ble cataſtrophe, with which he was equally threatned 
by both the new ſyſtems of religion, he convened a ge- 
neral aſſembly. On the day appointed, he aſcended an 
eminence, where, ſpreading out his hands towards hea- 
ven, and in a ſtanding poſture, he addreſſed the follow- 
ing prayer to the Supreme Being: | 
« Great God! I do not at this time fall down before 
« thee, becauſe I do not implore thy clemency : I have 
* nothing to aſk of thee which thou oughteſt not in juſ- 
* tice to grant. Two foreign nations, whoſe worſhip 
eis widely different, are come to ſtrike terror into me 
and my ſubjects. They aſſure me, that thou wilt pu- 
% niſh me eternally if I do not obey thy laws: L have 
© therefore a right to require that thou wouldeſt make 
them known to me. I do not aſk. thee to reveal the 
* impenetrable myſteries which ſurround thy efſence, 
and which to me are uſeleſs. I am come hither to in- 
* quire, together with my people, what thoſe duties are. 
| « which 
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« which thou intendeſt to preſcribe to us. Speak, 0 
« my God! ſince thou art the author of nature, thou 
« canſt diſcern the bottom of our hearts, and knoweſt 
« that it is impoſſible they ſhould entertain any thoughts 
« of diſobedience. But if thou condeſcendeſt not to 
make thyſelf underſtood by mortals, if it is unworthy 
« of thine eſſence to employ the lan e of man to dic. 
« tate the duties required of man, I call my whole na. 
« tion, the ſun which enlightens me, the earth that ſup. 
6 ports me, the waters that encompaſs my dominions, 
% and thyſelf, to witneſs, that in the fincerity of my 
© heart I ſeek to know thy will: and I declare to thee 
«this day, that I ſhall acknowledge, as the depoſitarics 
of the oracles, the miniſters of either religion whom 
< thou ſhalt cauſe to arrive the firſt in our harbours, 
The winds and the waves are the miniſters of thy 
t power, let them be the ſignals of thy will. If, with 
a theſe honeſt intentions, I embrace an error, my con- 
«ſcience will be at caſe, and the blame will lye upon 
« thee.” - | 

The aſſembly broke up, determined to wait the or- 
ders of heaven, and to follow the firſt miſſionaries that 
ſhould arrive at Celebes. The apoſtles of the Coran 


were the moſt active; the ſovereign with his people 


were circumciſed, and the other parts of the iſland 
foon followed their example. 

This unlucky circumſtance did-not hinder the Por- 
tugueſe from gaining a footing at Celebes. They kept 
their ground there, even after they were driven out 
of the Moluccas. The motive which detained them, 
and which drew the Engliſh to this place, was the fa- 


cility with which they could procure ſpices, which the 


natives of the-country found means to get, notwith- 
| ſanding the precautions that were taken to keep them 
at a diſtance from the places where they grew. 

The Dutch, who by this competition were prevent- 
ed from monopolizing the articles of cloves and nut- 
megs, attempted in 1660 to put à ſtop to this trade, 
which they called contraband. To favour this deſign, 
they had recourſe to means repugnant to all morality, 
but which an inſatiable avarice had familiarized in Aſia. 
By perſevering in theſe cruel maxims, they ce 
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ſo far as to drive out the Portugueſe, keep off the Eng- 
liſh; and take poſſeſſion of the harbour and fort of 
Macaſſar. From that time they were abſolute maſ- 
ters of the iſland,” without having conquered it. The 
princes among whom it was divided re-united in akind 
of confederacy. They hold aſſemblies, from time to 
time, on affairs that concern the general intereſt, The 
reſult of their determinations becomes à law to each 
Rate. When any conteſt ariſes, it is decided by the 


governor of the Dutch colony who preſides at this 


diet. He obſerves theſe: different ſovereigns with a 
watchful eye, and keeps them in perfe& equality with 
each other, to prevent any of them from aggrandizing 
himſelf to the prejudice of the Company. They have 
diſarmed them all, under pretence of hindering them 
from injuring each other; but, in reality, with a view of 
depriving them of the power of breaking their chains. 

The Chineſe, who are the only ſoreigners permitted 
to come to Celebes, carry thither tobacco, gold · wire, 
china, and unwrought ſilks. The Dutch fell opium, 

ſpirituous liquors, gum- lac, fine and coarſe linens. 

They have but little gold from thenee, but great quan- 

tities of rice, wax, ſlaves, and tripam, a ſpecies of muſh< 

rum which, the rounder and blacker it is, the more ex- 

cellent it is eſteemed. The cuſtoms bring in 80,0 li- 

rres ® to the Company; but it receives a much larger 
profit from its trade, and the tenth part of the terri- 

wry, which it holds in full right of ſovereignty. ' Theſe 

advantages, however, taken all together, do not coun- 

jerbalance the expences of the colony, which riſe to 

150,000 tivres F more. It would-certainily be given up, 

if it was not with good reaſon looked upon as the key 

the ſpiee c.: = wy eee eee 3 nts 


Tux ſettlement at Borneo was ales te 

formed with a leſs intereſting view. The Dutch open 
k is one of the largeſt, if not actual- 54%} e 
che largeſt iflan hitherto known. + with Borneo. 

The ancient irthabitants live in the inland parts. The 
colts are peopled with inhabitants from Macaſſar, with 
Javaneſe, 
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Javaneſe, Malayans, and Arabs, who, to the vices that 
are natural to them, have added a ferocity hardly ty 
be met with elſewhere. | ö 

The moſt uſeful production of this large country is 
camphire, which is 2 volatile, ſubtile oil, or reſinous 
ſubſtance. The tree from which it is drawn grow 
in ſeveral of the Aſiatic iſlands; and it has lately been 
diſcovered that this ſingular ſubſtance may be obtained 
in a greater or leſs. quantity from all the trees that are 
of the laurel tribe. het > #4 136) | 
Jo procure this camphire, the tree is cut into ſmall 
pieces, like matches, which are put into a veſſel ſhaped 
like.a bladder; they are boiled in water, and the cam - 


Phire forms a glutinous maſs at the top. The Dutch 


are the only people in Europe who poſſeſs the ſecret of 
refiging it in the gros. 

Tbe camphire from Borneo is unqueſtionably the 
beſt. Its ſuperior excellence is ſo well known, that the 
Japaneſe give five or ſix quintals of their own for one 
pound of that from Borneo ; and the Chineſe, who look 
upon it as the beſt medicine in the world, give us no 


leſs than eight hundred livres * a, pound for it. The 


Pagans in all the eaſtern countries uſe common cam- 
phire in their fire-works, and the Mahometans put it 
into the mouth of the dead at the time of burial. 

About the year 1526 the Portugueſe attempted to 
ſettle at Borneo. Too weak to make their arms reſpec- 
ted, they tried to gain the good - will of one of the ſo- 
yereigns of the country, by offering him ſome pieces of 
tapeſtry. This weak prince took the figures wrought 


in it for inchanted men, who would ſtrangle him in the 
night · time, if he; ſuffered them to come near his per- 


ſon. The explanations they gave to remove his appre- 
henſions had no effect; he obſtinately refuſed to re- 
ceive the preſent into his palace, or to admit thoſe 
who brought it into his capital. 
© However, "theſe voyagers afterwards gained -admit- 
ſion; but it proved their, misfortune, for they were all 


maſfacred. A factory which: the: Englich eſtabbihed 


ſame years after ſhared the ſame fate. The Durch, _ 
"FIRE 34 | 4 
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had met with no better treatment, appeared again in 
the year 1/48 with a ſquadron, Which, though very 
weak, ſo far impoſed upon the prince, who has the pep- 
per entirely in his hands, that he determined to grant 
them the privilege of trading for it exclufively'; with 
this ſingle reſerve, that he ſhould be allowed to deliver 
five hundred thouſand pounds of this article to the Chi- 
neſe, who. had always frequented his ports. Since this 
treaty, the Company ſends rice, opium, falt, arid coarſe 
linens, to Bendermaſſen, from whence they bring ſome 
diamonds,” and about fix hundred thouſand weight of 

pper, at one and thirty livres “ a hundred weight. 
The profits ariſing from the goods they export are 
ſearee ſufficient to auſwer the expences of the colony, 
though they amount to no more than 32, ooo livres f. 
Sumatra proves of greater advantage to them. 


Tuovon this iſland, before the ar- 4 
tival of the Europeans in the Indies, p F rms of 
was divided” into ſeveral” kingdoms, „tee a. 
Achen was the center of all trade. 
Its harbour was frequented by all the Aſiatie fates, 
and afterwards by the Portugueſe and other nations, 
who raiſed themſelves upon their ruins. Here all the 
productions of the eaſt were bartered for gold, pepper, 
and other articles of merchandife with whieh this more 
opulent than healthy climate abounded. The diſturb- 
atices which threw this ſamous emporium into confu · 
fon put a ſtop to all induſtry, and drove the foreign 


| mercharits away. | 


When this declenſion happened, the Dutch formed 
the project of making ſettlements in other parts of the 
fland, which enjoyed more tranquillity. Thoſe that 
were allpwed to fix in the empire of Indrapore are 
mach reduced, fince the'Engliſh eſtabliſned a ſettlement 
on the ſame coaſt. The factory of Iamby is of ſtill leſs 
uſe, as the neighbouring kings have ſtript the prince 
of this diſtrict e his poſſeſſions. The Company indem- 
nifies itſelf for theſe misfortunes at Palinban, where, 


for ſixty thouſand livres , it maintains a fort, a gar- 
k Nel Et | 0+ Ad - 
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riſon of eighty men, and two or three floops,. which 
keep cruiſing continually, It purchaſes annually two 
million weight of pepper, at one and twenty livres * 


hundred, and a million and an half of catin, at fiſty. 


ſeven livres ten ſols F a hundred. This, though it 
ſeems to be a moderate price, is of advantage to the 
king, who buys it from his ſubjects at a ſtill lower rate. 
Though he takes ſome part of the proviſion and cloa- 
thing for his ſtates from the merchants at Batavia, they 
are obliged to ſettle accounts with him in piaſtres. 
The treaſures he has amaſſed of the ſilver and of the 
gold found in his rivers, are known to be immenſe, 
A ſingle European veſſel might take poſſeſſion of all 
theſe riches, and, with ſome troops for landing, main- 
tain a poſt, which would be won without difficulty. It 
ſeems very extraordinary, that avarice ſhould never 


\ . Have prompted any adventurer to undertake fo lucra- 


tive and eaſy an enterprize. Urt. 


© Civilized nations, who, to make themſelves maſters 


of the univerſe, have trampled upon all the rights, and 
ſtifled all the dictates of nature, will hardly thrink at 
one additional act of injuſtice or cruelty... There is not 
a nation in Europe which does not think it has a jult 


right to ſeize the treaſures of the eaſt. Setting aſide 


religion, which it is no longer faſbionable to plead, ſince 
its very miniſters have brought it into diſrepute, by 
their unbounded avarice and ambition, how many pre- 
tences are ſtill remaining to juſtify the rage of invaſion! 
They who live under a monarchy are defirous of ex- 
tending the glory and empire of their maſter beyond 
the ſeas. Theſe happy people are ready to venture their 


lives in the extreme parts of the globe, to increaſe the 


number of fortunate ſubjects, who live- under the laws | 
of the beſt of princes. A free nation, which is its oun 
maſter, is born to command the ocean; it cannot ſe- 
cure the dominion of the ſea without ſeizing upon the 


land, which belongs to the firſt poſſeſſor, that is, to him 
who is able to dritte out the ancient inhabitants: they 


are to be enſlaved by force or fraud, and exterminated, 


in order to get their poſſeſſions. Moreover, the inter- 


eſs of commerce, the national debt, and the majeſty 
| 9 186. 4x0. Kottes, 7 21. 106 3d. ot 


the people, require it. Republicans, who have hap- 
4 ſhaken off the yoke of foreign tyranny, mult impoſe 
it on others in their turn. they have broken their 
chains} it is to furge new ones. They hate monarchy, | 
bot they are in want of ſlaves: they have no land of their 
own, why ſhould they not ſeize upon thoſe of others? 


Tax trade of the Dutch at Siam 7 , f, 
was at firſt very conſiderable; A D 1 ＋ 4 Wy 
tyrannic prince, who oppreſſed this | 
unhappy country, having, about the year 1660, ſnewn 


2 want of reſpe& to the Company, it puniſhed: him, by 


abandoning the factories it had eſtabliſhed in his do- 
minions, as if it would have been a favour to have con- 
tinued them. Theſe republicans, who aſſected an air 
of grandeur, choſe at that time to have their preſence 
looked upon as a favour, a ſecurity, and ih, honour 
and they inculcated this ſingularprejudice with fo much 
ſucceſs; that, in order to engage them to return, a 
pompous embaſſy was ſent, aſking pardon for what had 
paſt-and giving the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of a different 
conduct for the future. OY 

The time, however, was not far diſtant, when this 
deſerence was to ceaſe, and it was haſtened by the naval 
enterprizes of other powers. The affairs ot the Com- 
pany at Siam have always been in a declining ſtate: 
having no fort, it has never been in a condition to 
maintain the excluſive privilege it had obtained. The 
king, notwithſtanding tlie preſents he requires, ſells 


merchandiſe to traders.of all nations, and takes goods 
from them on advantageous terms; with this difference 


only, that they are obliged to ſtop at the mouth of the 
Menan, whereas the Dutch go vp the river as far as 
the capital of the empire, where their agent conſtantly 
teſides. Their affairs derive no great advantage from 
this privilege : they ſend only one veſſel, laden with Ja- 
vaneſe horſes, ſugar, ſpices, and linens ; and receive, in 
return, calin “ at 70 + livres a hundred weight; gum- 
ab S N | lac, 
A kind of metal, finer than lead, but coarſer than tin, perhaps 
2 mixtute of both. It is uſed in China for covering the roofs of 

s and the tea - boxes which come from thence are made of 


- g 
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lac, at 52 *; ſome elephants teeth, at five livres fix fols 4 
a: pound; and z little gold, at 175 livres 10 ſols ta 


mark. One may venture to aſſert, that their connec. 


tions here are kept up purely on account of the ſappan 
wood, which is neceſſary for the ſtowing of their ſhips, 
and for which they give no leſs than fave: livres f a 
hundred weight. Were it not for. this want, they 

would long ago have given up a trade where the . 

pence exceeds the profits; becauſe the king, who is the 
only merchant in his dominions, ſets a very low Price 
upon the commodities that are imported. A more in. 
tereſting object turned the ambitious views of the Dan 
en Malacca. 


n who knew the 
e importance of this place, uſed their ut · 
Malacca moſt efforts to make themſelves maſ- 

422 ters of it. Having miſcarried in two 
attempts, they had recourſe at laſt, if we may believe 
a ſatirical writer, to an expedient which a virtuous peo- 
ple will never employ, but which frequently anſwers 


the purpoſe of a degenerate nation. They endeavoured 


to bribe the Portugueſe governor, whom chey knew to 
be covetous. The — was ſtruck, and he intro- 
duced the enemy into the city in 1641. The beſiegers 


haſtened to his houſe, and maſſacred him, to ſave the 


payment of the 500,000 livres g they had (promiſed 
Him. But truth obliges us to declare, for the honour 
of the Portugueſe, that they did not ſurrender till after 
a moſt obſtinate defence. The commander of the vic- 
torious party aſked the commander of the other, in # 
boaſting ſtrain, which is not natural to his nation, 
When he would return ? When your crimes are 2 
than ours, replied the Portugueſe gravely. 

The conquerors found a fort, which, like all the 
works of the Portugueſe, was built with a degree of 
ſtrength which has never ſince been imitated by any 
nation. They found the climate very healthy, though 
rand moiſt: but the trade there was entirely ape |; 
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the continual exactions having deterred all nations from 
reſorting thither. It has not been revived by the Com- 
pany, either on account of ſome inſuperable difficulties, 
or the want of moderation, or the fear of injuring Ba- 
tavia. The buſineſs is confined: at preſent to the ſale 
of a ſmall quantity of opium, and a few blue linens; and 
to the purchaſe of elephants teeth, calin, which coſts 
vo livres “ a hundred weight; and a ſmall. quantity of 
gold, at 180 livres a mark. Their affairs would be 
carried on with more ſpirit, and to a greater 


amount, 
if the princes adhered more faithfully, to the excluſive 
treaty. ſubſiſting between chem. Unfortunately for 


their intereſts; they have formed connections with the 
Engliſh, who furniſh them with the commodities they 
want at a cheaper rate, and give a greater price for 
their merchandiſe. Their farms and euſtoms make them 


ſome little amends, bringing in:290,000 livres a year. 


Theſe revenues, however, and the advantages of com 
merce taken together, are not ſufficient to maintain the 


garriſon and people employed; which colts the Compa- 


ny 40, ooo livres ||. ef 


This might for a long time appear to be a ſmall ſacri- 


fice, Before the Europeans doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Moors, who were the only maritime people in 
India, ſailed from Surat and Bengal to Malacca, where 


they found ſhips from the. Molucca iſlands, Japan; and 


China, When the Portugueſe became ,malters of this 


place, they went themſelves to Bantam for pepper, and 


to Ternate for ſpices. To make their return the ſhorter, 


they attempted a paſſage by the Sunda iſlands, and ſuc- 
ceeded. The Dutch, who had got poſſeſſion of Malacca 


and Batavia, were maſters of the two only ſtraits that 
were then known. They cruized there in times of war, 
and intercepted the enemy's veſſels. This ſituation has 
ceaſed to be reſpectable, ſince the ſtrait uf Bali as diſ - 
covered by the French at the end of the war in 1744, 
and that of Lomboc by the Engliſh in the laſt war. 
Batavia will always continue to be the ſtaple of an im- 
menſe trade; but Malacca loſes the only advantage that 
Bave ic any importance. 
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NY n TFuovon the Company did not foreſee 
* this event, yet at the ſame time chat they 
of the Dutch. were enlarging and ſtrengthening chei 
ES > power in the eaſtern parts of Afia, they 
formed the project of ſecuring to themſelves that part 
of India where the Portaguete continued ro eounteract 
their operations, and of taking from them the iſland of 
Ceylon. It is obſervable, that this nation, ſo diſtinguiſu. 
ed for the juſtneſs of its commercial views, endeavoured 
to get thoſe productions into its hands, which were ei. 
cher abſolutely neceſſary, or nearly ſo; before it turned 
its attention to articles of luxury. It owes its grandeur 
in Aſia to the ſpice trade, and in Europe to the herring 
fiſhery. The Moluccas ſupply it with ndtmegs and 
cloves, and Ceylon furniſnies it with cinnamon. 
Spilberg, the firſt of their admirals who had the com 
rage to diiplay his colours on the coaſts of this delicious 
iſland, found the Portugueſe employed in ſubverting the 
ernment and the religion of the country; in ſerting 
te ſovereigns, among whom it was divided, to deſtroy 
each other; and in raiſing themſelves upon tlie ruins of 
the ſtates chat were thus ſuceeſſwely demoliſhed. He 
offered the court of Candy the aſſiſtance of his country, 
which was joyfully accepted. a may aſſure your ma- 
Hers, (ſaid the monarch,) that if they will build a fot, 
my/elf, my "wife and children, will be foremoſt in bringing 
ou 'the neceſſary materials. © ita ec 
The people of Ceylon looked upon the Dutch in no 
other light than as the enemies of their oppreſſors, and 
accordingly joined them. By their united forces the 
Portugueſe were, in the year 1658, entirely diſpoſſeſſed, 
after à long, bloody; aud odRtinate wur. All their ſet- 
tlements fell into the hands of the Company, wilo ſtill 
keep poſſeſſion of them; — ſmall diſtrict on the 
eaſtern coaſt, without any port, from whence the ſover- 
eign of the country had his ſalt : theſe ſettlements form- 
et a regular ſtring, extending from two to twelve leagues 
into the inland parts of the iſland. | 
The fort of Jaſranapatan, as well as thoſe erected on 
the iſlands of Manar and Calpentine, were deſtined to 
prevent all correſpondence with the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring eombictt. At Negombo, defigned — 
: prehen 
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prehend the diſtrict in which the beſt cinnamon is pro- 
duced, there is an harbour large enough to admit ſloops; 
but it-is not frequented, on account of a navigable river 
that leads from it to Columbo. This place, which the 
Portugueſe had fortified with the greateſt care, as the 
center of opulence, is become the principal ſtat ion in the 
colony. It is not improbable, that, independent of the 
ſums that had been expended upon it, the badneſs of its 
road might have determined the Dutch to fix the ſtrength 
of their government at the promontory of Gallo, where 
there is an harbour; which, though the entrance is in- 
deed difficult, and the baſon very confined, has every 
other advantage that can be wiſhed. It is here that the 
Company take in their cargoes for Europe 
Matar is the magazine for coffee and pepper, the cul · 
ture of which has been introduced by the Company: 
It has no other fortiſication than a redoubt built upon 
a river that is only navigable for boats. Trinquimale 
is the fineſt and beſt harbour in the. Indies. It is com- 
poſed of ſeveral bays, where the moſt numerous fleets 
may anchor in ſecurity. -; No trade is carried on there; 
The country furniſhes no one article of merchandiſe, 
and even proviſions are very ſcarce :-in ſhort, it is pro- 
tected by its barrenneſs. Other ſettlements of inferior 
note, that are ſcattered upon the coalt, ſerve: to make 
the communication eaſy; and to keep off ſtrangers. 
By theſe wiſe precautions the Company have appro- 
priated all the productions of tho ifland:- The ſeveral 
and articles which conſtiture ſo many branches of trade, are, 
; the 1. Amethyſts, ſapphires, topazes, and rubies, which 
fed, are very ſmall, and very indifferent. The Moors, wha 
* ſer- come from the coaſt of Coromandel, buy OE 
Fs 


s ſtill a moderate tax; and when they are cut, ſell them at 
n the low price in the different countries of Indi˖a. 

ver- 2. Pepper, which the Company buys ſor eight ſols 
orm- Pound gj. coffee, for Which they only pay four; and car - 
gues Wl camum, which has no fixed price. Ihe natives of the 
country are ſo indolent, that theſe productions, which 
d on ve all of an inferior quality, will never turn to any 
4 t Seat advantages ul e. 
f the 3. A hundred bales of handkerchiefs, pagnes, and 
rom. inghams, of a ſiue red colour, which are FT 
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the Malahars at Jafranapatan, where they have long preie 
been ſett len. i OHSSD $2 

4. A ſmall-quantity of ivory, and about fifty ele 
phants, which are carried to the coaſt of Coromandel 
Thus this gentle and peaceful animal, which is too uſe. 
ful to mankind to be ſuffered to remain upon an iſland 
is tranſported to the continent, to aggravate and beat 
A part in the dangers and horrors of war. 

F. Areca, which the Company buys at the rate ef 
ten livres “ the ammonan, and fells upon the ſpot u 
the rate of thirty: ſix or forty livres + to the merchants 
of Bengal, Coromandel, and the Maldives; who give 
in return rice, coarſe linens, and cowries. The areca, 


which grows upon a ſpecies of the palm - tree, is a fruit 6. 
not uncommon in moſt parts of Aſia, and is in great Nef d 
plenty at Ceylon. It is oval, and would not be much ture 
unlike the date, if its extremities were leſs pointed. The de 
bark is thick, ſmooth, and membranaceous, and covers Wl pars 
a kernel of a whitifh caſt, ſhaped like a pear, and of the The 
bigneſs of a nutmeg: When eaten by itſelf; as it ſome. WM lanc 
times is by the Indians, it impoveriſhes the blood, and Nit; 
cauſes rhe jaundice. It is not attended with theſe in- ma) 
eonveniencies when mixedWith betel. Ida 
The betel is à creeping and climbing plant Hike the Wh foo 
ivy, but does no injury to the agoti, a ſmall tree, which I pol: 
it embraces as its ſupport, and is remarkably fond ef. whi 
It is cultĩvated in the fame manner as the vine. Its WM fou 
leaves a good deal reſemble thoſe of the citron, though but 


they ate longer and narrower at the extremity. The I ver 
betel grows in all parts of India, but flouriſhes beſt in IF but 
At all times of the day, and even in the night, the ¶ out 
Indians che the leaves of tlie betel, the bitterneſs of Il the 
which is corrected by the areca that is wrapped up in the 
them. There is conſtantly mixed with it the chunam, 2 WW 
kind of burnt lime made of ſhells. Ihe rich frequently ery 
add perſumes, either to gratify their vanity or thei 4 
ſenſuality. 915 ABS * 

It would be thought a breach of politeneſs among Wi =": 
the Indians to take leave for any long time, without Bl vi 
E BID eee In 231g 123i aapefending 
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each other with d purſe of betel. It is a 
pledge pany, friendſhip that relieves the pain. of abſence. 
No | of dares to fpeak to a ſuperior, unlefs his mouth is 

perſumed with betel ; it would even be rude to neglect 
Hit precaution with an equal. The women of r 
try are the moſt laviſh in the uſe of hetel, as bein : 
powerful i incentive to love. Betel is taken "aſter mea or 
detel is chewed during a viſit ;- betel is offered when 
ate of you meet, and when you ſeparate; in Jhort, nothing 
ot it Wl i; to be done without betel. If it is prejudicial to the 
hants WY teeth, it affiſts and ſtrengthens the ſtomach. At leaſt, 
gire it is a rr faſhion that IMG nds. coy the In- 
eek, (dies. 
fruit 6. The ord fiſhery, which is ſtill one of the 8 
great of the revenue of Ceylon. It is no improbable conjec- 
much ture, that this iſland, which is only fifteen leagues ſrom 
The WM the continent, was, in ſome diſtant period or other, ſe- 
overs Wl parated from it by ſome great convulſion of nature: 
of the WW The tract of fea which at preſent divides it from the 
ome. WM land, is ſo full of ſhallows, that no ſhips can ſail upon 
„and Wit; and there are only a few places where ſmall boats 
ſe in- may paſs in four or five feet water. The Dutch, who 
eme the ſovereignty here, have always two armed 
the Hoops to enforce payment of the taxes they have im- 
yhick I poſed. In this ſtrait the pearl fiſhery is earried on, 
d of. which was formerly of great importance; but this 
Its ſource of wealth has been ſo much exhauſied, that ĩt is 
ongh but rarely reſorted to. The bank, indeed, is viſited e- 
The very year, to fee how it is replenifhed with oyſters ; 
| in I but, in general, it is five or fix years before a ſufficient 
quantity is to be found. The fiſhery is then farmed 
, the out; and, every thing computed, it may produce to 
ſs of Wl the revenues of the Company 200,0c0 livres *. Upon 
p in che ſame coaſts is found a ſhell. fiſh called xanxus, of 
m, 2 which the Indians at Bengal make bracelets. 1 neal 
ently ery is free, but the trade is excluſive; © | 
theit After all, the great obje& of the: verry is einna- 


non. The root of the tree that produces i it is large, 

10ng and divides it into ſeveral branches eered with « bark, 
— which on the outer ſide is of a greyiſh brown, and on 
8 ä the 
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the. inner ha reddiſh;caſt, The woodiofhis root is 
hard, white, and has no ſmell. The body of the tree 
which grows to the height of eight. or ten toiſes *, i, 
covered, as well as its numerous branches, with a bark 
which. at firſt is green, and afterwards red. The lexf, 
if it were not longer and narrower, would not be mveh 
unlike that of the laurel... When firſt unfolded, it is of a 
flame colour; but after it has been for ſome time expoſed 
ta the air, and grows dry, it changes to a deep green on 
the upper ſurface, and to a lighter on the lower. The 
flowers are ſmall and white, and grow in large bunches 
at the extremity of the branches; they have an agrees. 
ble ſmell, ſomething like that, of the lily of the valley, 
The fruit is ſhaped like an acorn, but is not ſo large, 
It is commonly ripe in September. When boiled in wa. 
ter, it yields an oil, which ſwims at top, and takes fire. 
If left to cool, it hardens iuto a white ſubſtance, of which 
candles are made, which have an agreeable ſmell, and 
are reſerved for the uſe of the king of Ceylon. No part 
of the tree that produces the cinnamon is valuable er- 
cept. the under bark. The beſt ſeaſon for raiſing and 
ſeparating it from the outer bark, which is grey and rug- 
ged, is the ſpring, when; the ſap flows in the greateſt a- 
bundance. It is- cut into chin dises, 9 expolcd to the 
ſun 5 and curls up in drying. 5 | 

The old trees produce only a eek kind of ainnatond 
which is only in perfection when the trees are not older 
than three or four years. When the trunk has been 
ſtripped of its bark, it receives no further nouriſhinent; 
Hi the root is {hill alive, and continues to throw out 
freſh ſhoots, | Belides this, the fruit of the cinnamon: 
tree contains a ſeed from which it is raiſed, _ 

There are ſome of the Company's territories 1 
this tree does not grow. It is only to be found in thoſe 
of Negombo, Columbo, or the promontory of Gallo. The 
 prince's foreſts ſupply the deficiency which ſometimes 
Prexails.in the magazines. The mountains inhabited dy 
the Bedas abound with this tree; but neither the Euro- 
. prepare 
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there is no way of ſhating — of the Bedas but 


by declaring war againſt them. dur vow l 
” | "As the Cnplaiſe,-45 well as; che — upon the 
bark continent, are divided into;caſtes which never make any 
leaf alliances with one another, each-conſtantly adhering to 
anc the ſame profeſſion; the art of barking the cinnamon- 
of a trees is a diſtin occupation, and the meaneſt of all o- 
poſed thers; and is confined to the caſt of the Cooleys. Evety 
n on ther iſlander would look upon it as a dilgrace wo be 
The employed. i in this trade. „nne 26) 
aches The cinnamon is not. rerkated excelions; unleſs. iris” 


ng ne, ſmooth, briutle, thin, of a yellow colour inclining 
alley, Wl io red,. fragrant aromatic, and of. a poignant; yet a- 
arge, greeable ta The connoifſeurs give the preference 
wi. to the pieces that are long and ſlender. Itradds tu the 
& fy delicacies of dhe table, and i is of bree uſe in me- 
which deine. nf n mti An kl % 294 
my Tbe Dutch purehaſe: the greateſt card of their ein- 
part namon of the Indians who are ſubject to them They 
le ex. bare engaged to take a certain quantity from the b 
g and of Candy, at a. very extravagant prices |! 
i rug- againſt the other, it does not coſt them twelve — 
oft a. Pound. It would not be impoſſible for the {hips that 
to the frequent. the ports of Ceylon, to procure the tree chat 

| produces the cinnamon; but ir has degenerated at Ma- 
Pp labar, Batavia, and the iſle of France, and in all parts 
where i it has been tranſplanted. * 

Formerly the Company thought i ;anccelirye main- 
tain four thouſand black or white ſoldiers; to fecure - 
the advantages they derived from Ceylon. The num 
ber is now reduced to fifteen or ſixteen hundred. Their 
annual expences, nevertheleſs, amount to 2, 200, ooo 
livres *; and their revenues, and ſmall branches of 
commerce, produce no more than 2,000,000 of livres . 
This deficiency. is ſupplied out of the profits ariſing 
ſrom cinnamon. They are like wiſe obliged to provide 
for the expence attending the wars they are from time 
to time engaged in with the ing of — 1 is at 
preſent the ſole ſovereign of the iſſand. | 

The Dutch [freely own that theſe roptures are fatal 

to 
* 96,2501. - : + 87,5001. oy 
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to them As ſoon as they break out, ne 
ple who inhabit the coaſts retire into the inland 

of cke e - Notwithſtanding the deſpotiſm they 
£ Srean onder, 'they look upon the yoke of the Fun 
Peans as an evil ſtill more infupportable. The Coolen 
do not always wait the commencement of hoſtilities a 
| = lignal/for their removal; they ſometimes take this 
I xdefperate ſtep the moment they perceive the leaſt wif. 
| underſtanding between the king and the Dutch. On 
theſe occaſions, beſides the loſs of a harveſt, a long 
train of expenee and e follows, to enable them tb 


Penetrate, ſword in hand, into a country encompaſſed 
. er woods, hollow vales, and mom: 
Tains 07 v! 2 


ey „hee important Seems had: determined the 
to endeavour to gain the Hof the 
prince of Candy, by ſhewing him all imaginable civi. WI 
Jities > {Every year they ſent an ambaſſador laden with 
wick preſents. © They offered their ſhips to convey his 
Prieſtei to Siam, to de inſtructed in the religion of that 
conntry;-whick'is! the ſame with his own. - Notwith- 
x had taken the forts and the lands which 
were gecupied by the Portugueſe, they contented them. 


gers Soo 4 7 wc eg on 


Selverwithy from this prince the appellation 
of pgardiany of bis coaſts. hrs fate him ſeveral 
other conceſſions,” 


Theſe fingular inſtances of — have not, 
However,” been always ſafficient to maintain good har- 
mony, which has ſeveral times been interrupted. The 
wur which ended on the 14th of February 1766 had 
deen the le and the moſt active of any that had 
been occaſioned by diſtruſt and an oppoſition of inter- 
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eſts. As the Company preſcribed terms to a monarch tie! 
who was driven from his expical, and obliged to wan: en 
der in the woods, they made a very — vantageou Wl ©'0 
ee "Cap een was acknowledged over 4 * 

| e a 

. That bardſhige would ata tl greater, if the Wi tlie 
-patives of the iſland had been ſupported by ſome European poser, ts b 


as we are aſſured they would have been the laſt time by the Engliſh, 
þ= not affairs of one importance drawn all their force to Bei- 
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countries they were in .of ibefore 
broke out ; and that. part of the; coaſts which vemgine, 
in the occupation of the, natives. was: cetled to them. 
They are to he allowed o gather cinnamon in all the 
plains, and the curt is to ſell them the beſt ſo that 
is produced in the mountainous, party, ab abe tate aß 
ſorty · one liyres fave ſols * for gighteen, pounds. Their 
commiſſaries are authoriſed to extend their trade to; all; 
parts where they think it can be carried on with ad- 
vantage. The government engages to hhve no eon- 
pectian with, any other foreign power, and even to de- 
liver up any Europeans Who may happen to ſtray in- 
to che iſland. In return for ſo, many Sonceſſions, the, 
king is to receive annyally the value of the produce ok; 
the ceded coaſts ; and from thence his ſuhjects are to he 
furniſhed 2 ſalt ſufficient ſor their conſump- 
tion. It ſhould ſeem that the Company may derive 
great advantages from ſo fayourable a ſituatiun. 
The property of the lands in Ceylon more 
of right to the ſovereign than in any other part of In- 
da. This pernicious ſyſtem has, in that iflang, been 
attended with fatal conſequences inſeparable from it. 
The people are in a tate of total inactivity, They live 
in huts, have no furniture, and ſubſfiſt upon fruits; 
and thoſe who are moſt. at their eaſe have no other 
corcring chan à piece of coarſe linen; wrapped about 
their waiſt, It were to be wiſhed that the Duteh would 
do one thing, which all the nations who-have eſtahliſh- 
ed colonies in Aſia are to blame for never having at- 
tempted, and that is, to diſtribute the lands among the 
families, and make them their own property. They 
would forget, and perhaps hate their former ſovereign: 
tiey would attach themſelves to à government chat 
conſulted their happineſs: they would 'become induſ - 
trious, and occaſion. a greater conſumptian., Under 
ſich circumſtances, the iſland of Ceylon would enjoy 
that opulence which was deſigned by nature; it would 
de ſecure from revolutions, and be enabled to ſupport 
the ſettlements of Malabar and Coromandel, which it: 
% bound to protect. 777 
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Tux Portugueſe, in the time of their 

Narr oth, - proſperity, — formed ſome tolerable 
25 ere, ſettlements on the coaſt of Coroman. 
del. That at Negapatan was taken 

Lat 4129 Kem chem by the Dutch in 1658. It 
N inereaſed to ten or twelve villages, which 


Were all inhabited by weavers. In 1690 it was thought 


proper to build a fort to ſecure their tranquillity, and 
in 6742 the tower was ſurrounded by walls. This is 
the center of trade, where all the inveſtments of white, 


blue, painted printed, fine. and coarſe linens are made 


by the Company ſor the conſumptic n in Europe or Iu- 
dia, whether at Bimilipatnam, Pallicate, Sadraſpatan, or 
at its factories on the fiſhing coaſt. Their inveſtments, 
vhich commonly amount to four or five thouſand bales, 
are carried to Negapatan, by two floops Rarioned in 
theſe ſeas for that purpoſe. 

The Duch ſell, on the coaſt of Corti: iron; 
lead, copper; calin, tutenague “, pepper, and fpices, 
Theſe united articles produces a million of livres , to 
which ve may add eighty thouſand ꝗ arifing from the 
cuſtoms. The expences of their ſeveral eſtabliſhments 


amount to eight hundred thouſand livres 93 and we 
venture to aſſert, without fear of _ accuſed of ex + 


aggeration, that the freight of the thips ſwallows vp 
che reſt of the profits. The neat produce therefore of 
the Coromandel trade to the Company 1s the profit a- 
riſing from the linens they export. Their trade on the 
Malabar coatt is ſtill leſs advantageous.” It commenced 
pretty nearly at the ſame period, and Was eſtabliſhed 
at the een of the fame nation. 1 
WAA sen FEED 
eee — appisd to be no Uificult taſk to 
9 h We | gueſs: at the motives that led to this 
Wet yo / © 1-new enterprize. After the Portugueſe 
ay o Maig- had loſt Ceylon, they fold the wild 
eceinnamon of Malabar in Europe at al- 
— a ſame price at which they had always fold the 
right ſort. Though this ä could not — 
f ong, 


a =» 
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Jong, it gave uneaſineſs to the Dutch, who, in 1662, or- 
dered Vangeons, their general, to attack Cochin. 

The place was no ſooner inveſted than Wii 
was received, of a peace being concluded between Hol- 
land and Portugal. This news was kept ſecret. The 
operations were carried on with vigour; and the be- 
leged, barraſſed by continual aſſaults, ſurrendered on, 
the eighth day. The next day a frigate arrived from 
Goa with the articles of peace, The conquerors gave 
themſelves no further trouble to juſtify their treachery, 


: 


than by ſaying, that thoſe who complained in ſo haygh- 
ty a ſtile, had obſerved the ſame conduct at Brazil a 
few years before. | ada A 
After this conqueſl, the Dutch thought themſelves 
ficmly eſtabliſhed at Malabar.. Cochin ſeemed to be ne- 
ceſſary to protect Cananor, Cranganor, and uillon, of 
which they had juſt before made themſelves malters, and 
the factory of Porcat, which they, had formed the plan 
of at that time, and have fince actually eſtabliſhed. The 
event has not anſwered their expectation. Ihe Company 
have not ſucceeded in their hopes of excluding other 
European nations. from this coalt. They procure no 
kind of merchandiſe there, but what they are furniſhed 
with from their other ſettlements ; and being rivalled in 
their trade, they are obliged to give a higher price here 
og in the markets where they enjoy an exclulive pri- 
Vi | 
Their articles of ſale conſiſt of a ſmall quantity of 
allum, benzoin *, camphire, tutenague, ſugar, iron, ca- 
lin, lead, copper, and quick- ſilver. The veſſel that car- 
ries this lender cargo returns to Batavia laden with 
caire, or cocoa-tree bark, for the uſe of the port, By 
theſe articles the Company gain, at moſt 360,c00livres , 
which, with 129,000 ariſing from the cuſtoms, makethe 
ſum of 480,000 livres ||. In times of profound peace the 
maintenance of theſe ſettlements coſts 464,000 livres g;, 
ſo that 16,000 F only remain to defray the expences of 
e 4 4 Thabo their 
* Benzoin, ſometimes called afſa dulcis, is a medicinal kind of zum, 
procurcd by a longitudinal inci made in a tree, whoſe leaves re- 


ſemble thoſe of the almond - tree. It is of a yellowiſh colour, an 
grecable ſcent, and melts cafily. | | K. 


1% l. 45,2501 I 21, cool. 5 20, 300 l. 1704. 
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_ ſhipping, for which that ſum is certainly not uf 
renner 
6: Is trus, the Company gets two millions weight af 
pepper at alabar, which is carried in ſloops to Ceylon, 
where it is put aboard the ſhips fitted out for Europe. 

It is likewiſe true, that, by virtue of theſe capitulatiom 
they pay only 192 * livres the candil, which weighs 
five hundred pounds, for which other Companies gin 
240}, and private merchants 288 f; but whatever ad. 
vantage may be made of this article, it is overbalanced 
by the bloody wars that are occafioned by it ||. 

" Theſe obſervations had doubtleſs eſcaped the notice 
of Goloneſs, the director-general of Batavia, when he 
ventured to affirm, that the ſettlement at Malabar, which 
be had long ſuperintended, was one of the molt import: 
ant ſettlements belonging to the Company. . I am 9: 
& far from being of your opinion,” faid General Moſſe}; 
4e kſtat I could wiſli the fea had ſwallowed it up about ent 
44 4 century ago.“ 5 As 5 Leeni 


| 1 8 ng e 
Bz this as it may, the Dutch, in the bol 
height of their ſucceſs, found the want p 2 2 WO 
of a place where their veſfels might put * 8 G dle 
in to get refreſhments, either in going 75 * . 
to, or returning from India. They n 110 flea 
were undetermined in their choice, when Van Riebeck f] 
the ſurgeon, in 1650, propoſed the Cape of Good Hope, thet 
which the Portugueſe had imprudentty deſpifed. Thie whi 
judicious man, during a ſtay of ſome weeks, was con- ff is a 
vinced that a colony might be placed to advantage on con 
this ſouthern extremity of Africa, which might ſerve a whi 

| a ſtaple for the commerce of Europe and Aſia. The Bf that 
. . +101. 10s, f l. 122. dou 
I With a little mote attention, it perheps might be made an ad tlie 
vantageous article. In order to inſure ſucceſs, they bad only to buy BY arre 
pepper at a pgice which would oblige other nations to give up this 1 

pranch of trade. The profits the Company world make upon the im- 
menſe quantity with which they were furniſhed by their eaſtern co- 
lonies, would fully indemnify them for facrificing their intereſt i» Wi pert 

this inſtance. In couſequience of this arrangement, they would be ak Bl that 
"molt ſolely in the poſſeſſion of the different ſpices, the uſe of whic The 
| Has become univer. al throughout the greateſt part of the Knowa Ty 
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are of forming this ſettlement was committed to him, 
and his meaſures were concerted upon a good plan; He 
cauſed it to be ſtipulated, that every man who choſe to 
kx there ſhould have! ſixty acres of land allotted him. 
Corn, cattle, and utenſils were to be provided for thoſe” 
who wanted them. Young women taken from alms-/ 
houſes were given them as companions, to ſoften andto- 
ſhare their fatigues. All thofe who, after three years, 
found the climate did not agree with them, had liberty 
to return to Europe, and to diſpoſe of their poſſeſſions 
in what manner they pleaſed. Having ſettled thefe a- 
rangetnents; he ſer fail. 
Te large tract of country which it was propoſed to 
cultivate was inhabited by the Hottentots, who, accord - 
ing to a French traveller, are divided into ſeveral clans, 
each of which forms an independent village; Their ha- 
bitations are hats covered with ſkins, which cannot be 
entered without creeping upon their hands and knees, 
and are diſpoſed in a circle. Theſe huts are hardly of 
any other uſe than to hold a few proviſions and houſe- 
hold furniture. The Hotrentots never enter them but 
in the rainy ſeaſon. They are always found lying at 
their doors; and if at any time they interrupt their re- 


pole, it is to ſmoke a ſtrong herb which ſerves them in- 
lead of tobacco. > an 1 neee $4916.97 
The management of cattle is the ſole oyment of 


theſe ſavages. - As there is but one herd i each town 
which is common to all the inhabitants, each of them 
is appointed to guard it in his turn. This poſt requires 
conſtant vigilance, the country being full of wild beaſts, 
which are more voracious at this extremity of Africa 
than any where elſe.” The ſhepherd ſends out ſcouts 
every day. If a leopard or tyger is ſeen in the neigh- 
dourhood, the whole towtr takes up arms, and flies to 
the enemy, who ſeldom eſcapes from ſo many poiſoned 
arrows, and ſharp ſtakes hardened in the fire. 
As the Hottentots neither have, nor appear to have 
riches, and their oxen and ſheep,/ which is all the pro- 
perty they have, are in common, it is natural to ĩmagine 
that there is little oceaſion for diſputes among them. 
They are accordingly united to each other by the clo- 
lell ties of friendſhip; nor do they eves engage in any 
| War 3 
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ar, even with their neighbours ; ſetting aſide the quar. 
rels between the ſhepherds on account of cattle that may 
have ſtrayed or been carried off. 
It has oſten been remarked, that public cuſtoms gave 
rife to the firſt colonies. Marks of diſtinction were a. 


dopted, to make men unite and recognize one another, 


A broken noſe, a flat head, bored ears, paintings, burn- 
ings, head · dreſſes, are the characteriſtics of the ſavage 
world. As no plan of morality or education prevails a- 

ong them, it follows of courſe, that univerſal cuſtom 
muſt with t ſupply the place of poliey and govern- 
ment. Theſe rude men, the children of nature, depend 


entirely on the temper of the climate: and hence the 


Hottentots have the manners of herdſmen. 
When the Dutch arrived there, they were, like all 
the people who led a paſtoral life, full of benevolence, 
and partook, in ſome degree, of the ſlovenlineſs and ſtu- 
pidity of the animals they kept. They had inſtituted 
an order, with which they honoured thoſe who had 
ſubdued any of the monſters that were deſtructive to 
their ſheep- folds; and they revered the memory of the 
heroes who had done ſervice to mankind. The apo- 
theoſis of Hercules had the ſame origin. 

.  Reibeck, in conformity to the notions unhappily pre- 
vailing among the Europeans, began to take poſſeſſion 
of the moſt commodiaus part of the territory; and he 
aſterwards deſigned to fix himſelf there. This beha- 
viour diſpleaſed the natives. On what pretence (laid 
their envoy to theſe ſtrangers) have you ſown 2ur land:? 
Why do you employ them to ſeed your cattle * How would 
you behave if you ſa your own fields invaded in this man. 
ner? You fartiſy yourſelver with ne other view than by 
degrees to reduce the flottentot, to flavery. Theſe re- 
monſtrances were followed by ſome hokilities, which 
drought the founder of the colony back to thoſe prin- 
ciples of juſlice and humanity that were agreeable t0 
his natural charader. He purchaſed the country be 
wanted to occupy for the ſum of 90,00 livres “, which 
was paid in merchandiſe. All parties were reconciled, 


. 3937 l. 101. 
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It has been proved, that the Company have expend- 
ed 45,000,000 of livres “ in raiſing the colony to its 
preſent ſtate. A few particulars will enable us to judge 
gave Wow ſo conſiderable a ſum has been employed. | 
e 2. It is computed that there are at the Cape of Good 
ther, Hope about twelve thouſand Europeans, Dutch, Ger- 
urn- mans, and French Refugees; Some part of theſe num- 
vage bers reſide in the capital, and two conſiderable towns: 
Is a» he reſt are diſperſed along the coaſt, which extends 
dom fifty leagues into the country. The foil of the Hot- 
ern. I tentots being ſandy, and only good by intervals, * 
pend ¶nuſdandmen chooſe to confine themſelves to thoſe pla- 
e the ces where they meet with water; wood, and fertile lands; 
three advantages ſeldom found together. © 5501 
e all The Company formerly procured ſlaves from Ma- 
ne M eagaſcar, who alleviated the burthen of the white peo- 
| ſtu» ple. Since the French appeared as rivals, this com- 
uted munication has been diſcontinued. The preſent plant-" 
had ers confiſt of à few Malays, who are unaccuſtomed to 

ve to the climate, and are ſcarce fit for the work that is te- 
| the quired of them. ae W241 4 TY 
apo- If it were practicable to make the Hottentots ſteady, 
great advantages might accrue, which cannot be hoped 
for from their preſent character. All that has yet been 
done, has been to prevail with the pooreſt of them to 
engage in their fervice for one, two, or three years. 
They are of a dorite temper, and perform the work 
that is expected from them; but, at the expiration of, 
their agreement, they take the cattle that are allowed 
them for wages, rejoin their clan, and never make their 
appearance again, till they have oxen or ſheep to barter 
for knives, des: and brandy. They find inexpreſ- 
ible charms in the independent and indolent life they 
lead in their deſarts. Nothing can wean them from 


pri dus attachment. One of their children was taken from 
le to che cradle, and inſtructed in our manners and religion: 
'y he he made a progreſs anſwerable to the pains that were 
hick N beſtowed upon his education; he was ſent to India, 


and uſefully employed in trade. Happening, by acci- 
dent, to reviſit his country, he went to fee his relations 
"90 in 
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in their hut. He was ſtruck with the ſimplicity thy 
appeared there; he cloathed himſelf with a ſheep-ſkiy, 
and went to the fort to carry back his European hg. 
bikiments. I am come, (ſaid he to the governor, ) to re. 
nounce for ever the mode of life you have taught me to en. 
brace, I am reſolved to follow, till death, the manner; and 
2 2 of my anceflars. As a token of my affedion, [ 
will keep the collar and ſword you have given me : all il 
reſt you will permit me to leave behind, He did not wait 
for an anſwer, but ran away, and was never heard d 


r. 1. VF 7 TOR 
Though the character of the Hottentots is not ſuch 
as the Dutch could wiſh, the Company derive ſolid ad. 
vantages from this colony. Indeed the tenth part of 
the corn and wine, together with their cuſtoms and 
other duties, do not exceed 240,000 livres“. The 
gain no more than forty thouſand + by their thick 
cloths, common thread and cotton pieces, hardware, 
coals, and other inconſiderable articles, which they 
vend at this place. FER 
They receive a [till ſmaller profit ſrom ſixty lecques 
of red wine, and eighty. or ninety of white, which they 
carry to Europe every year. The lecque weighs about 
twelve. hundred pounds. There are only two places 
in the pag hhoyr hood of 2 that 3 this 
wine. The Company might have it entirely genuine, 
and at à very —— _=— 


the produce of the adjacent vineyards.. By this ma 
nagement, what remains of the celebrated wine, the 
genuine excellent Cape wine, is ſold to foreign vellels 
that happen to touch at the coaſts at four livres | 3 


bottle, It is Se to that which is et- 


torted by tyranny. Nothing good can be expected 


where it is not voluntarily obtained. 


The expences neceſſary for the ſupport of ſo large 4 

ſettlement, ſwallow up, at leaſt, all rheſe ſmall profits 

taken together; its utility muſt therefore reſt upon ſome 
other foundation. | 

The Dutch ſhips that fail to and ſrom India ** 3 

; e 
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it his intereſt to, allow the cultivators to mix it with 
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ſaſe aſylum at the Cape; a delighrful, ſerene, and tem- 
te ſky ; and learn every thing of importance that 
happens in both thoſe parts of the globe. Here they 
take in butter, meal, wine, large quantities of pickled 
vegetables for their voyage, and for the uſe of the co- 
ſonies. They might draw much greater advantages 
from this ſettlement, if the Company, blinded by their 
avidity, were not perpetually checking the induſtry of 
the planters. They oblige. them to part with their 
proviſions at ſo low a price, that they have not, for a 
long time, been able to procure cloathing and other ne- 
aries. will 
This tyrannical conduct might, perhaps, be borne 
with, if the victims of it were authoriſed to ſell their 
ſuperfluous produce to foreign navigators, whom the 
convenience of their ſituation or other reaſons might 
invite into their ports. But a ſpirit of jealouſy in trade, 
which is one of the eſt evils that can befal huma- 
nity, has deprived them of this reſource. The Dutch 
have long flattered themſelves, that by with - holding 
cques I this conveniency from other trading nations, they 
thc) BY ſhould make them abandon India in iſguſt. Notwith- 
about ſtanding they have experienced the reverſe of this, their 
laces BY conduct is not altered; though it was eaſy to diſcern, 
e tis Bi that all the wealth that flowed into the colony Gods, 
ne, ſooner or later, return to the Company. The governor 
only is authoriſed to ſupply the moſt preſſing neceſſi - 
wid ties of thoſe who touch at the Cape. Thele wrong 
ma meaſures have deſervedly been the ſource of a thouſand 
„the inconvemencies. 18 
ellels We cannot omit taking this opportunity of doingjuſ- - 
$ | 3 Wtice to M. Tolbac, who at preſent preſides over this co- 
er  lony, This generous man, during the laſt war, ſet an 
ected example of benevolence and diſintereſtedneſs, which was 
not to be found in any of his predeceſſors. As his un- 
ge © Lerſtanding raifed him above prejudice, and poſſeſſin 
rofts Wh a ſufficient degree of firmnels to deviate, from the abſur 
ſome Borders he received, he encouraged the nations who en- 
. deavoured to ſupplant one another. to repair to his co- 
ind a lony for ſubfiſtence. The price was regulated by ſo juſt 
ſafe a ſtandard, that, while it was ſo moderate as to invite 
purchaſers, it was high enough to animate the cultiva- 
of tors 


, 
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tors to induſtry, May this wiſe magiſtrate long en 
the pleaſing conſciouſneſs of having made the — 
of his ſellow- citizens, and the glory of having neglel. 
ed his own . ** 3 
If the Company ſhould adopt his plan, they will inj. 
tate the ſpirit of their founders, who did nothing by 
chance; and, without waiting for the happy events us 
have been deſcribing, ſet themſelves to find out a place 
vhich they might make the center of their power. They 
had caſt their eyes upon Java as early as the year 160, 


. „ Tus people of this ifland, which 
e 2 two 3 leagues in length, and 
i ute "thirty or ſorty in breadth, tracedthei 
ifand. of "Favs. irty or forty. in breadth, tracedih 
hy origin from China, tho' they retains 
ed nothing either of its religion or its manners. A very 
ſuperſtitious ſpecies of Mohammedaniſm conſtituted the 
prevailing worſhip. Some idolaters ſtill remained in the 
interior part of the country; and theſe were the only 
inhabitants of Java that were not arrived at the laſt ſtage 
of depravity. This iſland, formerly under the dominion 
of a ſingle monarch, was at that time divided among ſe 
veral ſovereigns, who were perpetually at war. with each 
other. Thet: eternal diſſenſions, while they kept up: 
military ſpirit among the people, made them neglet 
manners. Their enmity to ſtrangers, and want of cos. 
fidence in each other, would lead one to conclude tha 
this nation felt no ſentiment but hatred. Here men 
were tygers to each other, and ſeemed to unite in ſock 
ty more for the ſake of commirting mutual injuries, tha 
of receiving mutual aſſiſtances. A Javaneſe never ac: 
coſted his brother without having a poinard in his hand; 
ever watchful. to prevent, or prepared to commit ſome 
act of violence. The grandees had a great number d 
fla ves, eiiher bought, taken in war, or detained for deb. 
'whom they treated with the utmoſt inhumanity. They 
cultivated the lands, and performed all kinds of hard 
labour. The Javaneſe chewed betel, ſmoaked opium 
Tived with his concubines, fought, or ſlept. Theſe peo. 
ple poſſeſſed a confiderable ſhare of underſtanding, bu 
Tetained few traces of any moral principle. They bal 
not ſo much the character of an uneplightened as of 4 
SET EL l OT oa na I degenerated 
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degenerated nation: in ſhort, they were a ſet of men, 
who, from a regular government had fallen into a kind 
of anarchy, and gave full ſcope to the impetuous emo- 
tions which nature excites in theſe climates, 5 
This depraved character of the inhabitants did not 
alter the views of the Company with reſpect to Java. 
They might be counteracted by the Englith, who were 
then in poſſeſſion of a part of the trade of this iſland : 
but this obltacle was ſoon removed; the weakneſs af 
James the Firſt, and the corruption of his council, had 
ſo damped the {ſpirits of theſe haughty Britons, that 
they ſuffered themſelves to be ſupplanted, without ma- 
king thoſe efforts that might have been expected from 
their bravery, The natives of the country, deprived 
of their ſupport, were forced to ſubmit ; but it required 
time, addreſs, and policy, to accompliſh that ſcheme. 
It was one of the fundamental maxims of the Portu- 
gueſe, to perſuade thoſe princes they wanted to engage 
or retain in a ſtate of dependence, to ſend their children 
to Goa, to be educated at the expence of the court of 
Liſbon, and initiated early into its manners and princi- 
ples. But this, which was in itſelf a good project, was 
ſpoiled by the.conquerors, who admitted theſe young 
people to a participation of the molt criminal pleaſures, 
and the moſt ſhametul ſcenes of debauchery. The con- 
ſequence was, that, when theſe Indians arrived at matu- 
rity, they could not help deteſting, or at leaſt deſpiſing, 
ſuch abandoned inſtructors. The Dutch adopted the 
ſame plan, and improved upon it. They endeavoured 
to convince their pupils of the weakneſs, inconſtancy, 
and treachery of their ſubjects, and ſtill more of the 
power, wiſdom, and good faith of the Company. By 
this method they ſtrengthened their uſurpations ; but 
ve are obliged to ſay, that the Dutch employed means 
that were treacherous and cruel. of 2540 
The government of the iſland, which was founded en- 
Uirely on the Feudal laws, ſeemed calculated to promote 
diſcord. Fathers and ſons turned their arms againſt 
each other : they ſupported the pretenſions of the weak 
again(t the ſtrong, and of the ſtrong againſt the weak, as 
they ſaw occaſion: they ſometimes took the monarch's 
part, and ſometimes that of his vaſſals, If any perſon 
Vor. I. Wh Bf of 
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of formidable genius aſcended the throne, they raid c. 
up-rivals to oppoſe him. Thoſe who were not to be ſe. Wl ac 
duced by gold or promiſes, were ſubdued by fear. Every Will ed 
day was productive of ſome revolution, which was al. 
ways begun by the intrigues of the tyrants, and alway; Wil pl: 
ended to their advantage. At length they became mai. WE it 
ters of the moſt important poſts in the inland parts of att 
the country, and of the forts that were built upon the Will a 
coaſts. | UA | fin 
This plan of uſurpation was only begun to be carri. Wl of 
ed into execution, when a governor was appointed at Wi mc 
Java, who had a palace and guards, and appeared in Wl tio 


e pomp. The Company thought proper to depart It 
trom the principles of economy they had hithertoadopt. Wl ed 
ed, from a perſuaſion that the Portugueſe had derived len 

a great advantage from the brilliant court kept by the ¶ ric 
viceroy of Goa; that the people of the eaſt were to be Wl the 
"dazzled, in order to be the more eafily ſubdued ; and tha 
that it was neceſſary to ſtrike the imagination and the ha 
eyes of the Indians, who are guided more by their ſen · ¶ Pri 
ſies than the inhabitants of our climates. enc 
be Dutch had another reaſon for aſſuming an air of WW rive 
dignity : they had been repreſented in Aſia as pirates, 1 
without a country, without laws, and without a ruler, Wi diſt 
To ſilence theſe calumnies, they endeavoured to prevail ¶ con 
with ſeveral ſtates adjoining to Java to ſend ambaſſadors ¶ the 

to prince Maurice, of the Rout of Orange. The exe- E 
cution of this project procured them a double advantage, ¶ fove 

as it gave them credit with the eaſtern nations, and flat- WF reca 
«tered the ambition of the Stadtholder, whoſe protection Bil of h 

., was neceſſary to be obtained, for reaſons which we are pow 
going to explain. p | F154 vaili 
When the Company obtained their exclaſive privilege, Wl tal b 
the ſtraits of Magellan, which could have no connection here 
with the Eaſt- Indies, were improperly enough included — 

a 


in the grant. Iſaac Lemaire, one of thoſe rich and en- 


terprizing merchants, who ought every where to be con- Wh val, 
ſidered as the benefactors of their country, formed the Wl Pedi 
project of penetrating into the South Sea by the ſouth- Wi coul 
ern coaſts.” Acceſs being denied by the only tract that Bil ges 
Vas known at that time, he fitted out two ſhips, which Wi tion 


paſſed a ſtrait, ſince called by his name, running by dem; 
g i | : ape 
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Cape Horn and the Staten land; and were driven by 
accident to the coaſt of Java, where they were condemn- 
ed; and the crew ſent priſoners to Europe. 

This tyrannical proceeding gave offence to the peo- 
ple, already prejudiſed againſt an excluſive commerce.. 


It was thought abſucd, that inſtead of giving thoſe who - 


attempted diſcoveries the encouragement they deſerved, 
a ſtate purely commercial ſhould forge ſhackles to con- 


fine their induſtry. The monopoly, which the avarice 


of individuals had endured with impatience, became; 


more odious, when the Company ftretched the conceſ- 


ſions that had been made them beyond their due bounds. 
It was found, that as their pride and influence increaſ- 
ed with their power, the intereſt of the nation would at: 
length be ſacrificed to the intereſt, or even to the cap - 
rice of this too formidable body. It is probable, that 
they muſt have ſunk under the public reſentment, and 
that the charter, which was near expiring, would not 
have been renewed, if they had not been ſupported by 
Prince Maurice, favoured by the States- General, and 


% 


encouraged to brave the ſtorm by the ſtrength they de- 


rived from their ſettlement at Java. 

Though the tranquillity of this iſland may have been 
diſturbed by various commotions, ſeveral wars, and ſome 
conſpiracies, it continues to be as much in ſubjection to 
the Dutch as they wiſh it to be. | 

Bantam extends over the weſtern part. One of its 
ſoyereigns having reſigned the crown to bis ſon, was 
recalled to the throne in 1680 by the natural reſtleſſneſs 
of his temper, the bad conduct of his ſucceſſor, and a 
powerful faction. His party was on the point of pre- 
vailing, when the young monarch, beſieged in his capi- 
tal by an army of thirty thouſand men, without any ad- 
herents, except the companions of his debaucheries, im- 
plored the protection of the Dutch. They flew to his 
aſſiſtance, beat his enemies, delivered him from his ri- 
ral, and re-eſtabliſhed his authority. Though the ex- 
pedition was briſk, ſhort, and rapid, and conſequently 
could not be expenſive, they contrived to make the char- 
ges of the war amount to a prodigious ſum. The ſitua- 
tion of things would not admit of a ſcrutiny into the ſum 
demanded - ſo great a piece of ſervice, and the exhauſt- 
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ed ſtate of the finances made it impoſſible to diſcharge 
it. In this extremity, this weak prince determined to 
entail ſlavery on himſelf and his deſcendents, by grant. 
ing to his deliverers the excluſive trade of his domi. 
nions *. | 

The Company maintains this great privilege withthree 
hundred and fixty-eight men, who are ſtationed in two 
bad forts; one of hich ſerves as a habitation for the g0- 
vernor, the other as a palace for the king. The exper. 
ces of this fettlement amount to no more than 100,000 
livres r, which are regained upon the merchandiſe ſold 
there. Their clear profits conſiſt of what they gain 
upon three millions weight of pepper, which they oblige 


the inhabitants to ſell at twenty-five livres twelve ſols bre 
a hundred. ky ſuc 

- Thefe profits are inconſiderable in compariſon of what ny 
the Company receives from T ſieribon, which it ſubjeted fue 
without any efforts, without intrigues, and without ex {oc 
pence. The Dutch were ſcarce ſettled at Java, when i t 
the ſultan of this narrow, but very fertile ſtate, put him- Th 
ſelf under their protection, to avoid ſubmitting to a WI * 
neighbouring prince, more powerful than himſelf. He e 
ſells them annually a thouſand laſts of rice, each weigh- pee 
ing three thouſand three hundred pounds, at ſeventy- u Pr 
kvres ſixteen fols || a laſt. A million weight of ſugar, diſ 
the fineſt of which coſts thirteen livres nine ſols g a hun- tha 
dred; one million two hundred thouſand pounds of cot- not 
fee, at four ſols a pound; a hundred quintals of pep- 82 
per, at four ſols eight deniers + a pound; thirty thou- WM Þv! 
ſand pounds of cotton, the fine of which coſts no more 
than one livre eight ſols + a pound; fix hundred thou- Wh Pre 
fand pounds of areca, at twelve livres = a hundred. ©! 
— | | Though Wh ©t- 
— 2 apf 

. ® This dependence is ſo complete, that, in the 1749, one of his pre 
ſucceſſors was baniſhed to Amboyna, by the intrigues of his wite, ten 
who obtained of the Council of Batavia the ſceptre for one of her | 
rela- ine, whom the expected would be ſubſervient to her meaſures, anc 
The people being difſatisfied with this arrangement, roſe up in arms; this 
but they were defeated. To pacify them, however, the Queen and her ed 
favourite were removed; and a prince of the royal family, who bad mo 


been baniſhed for a long time to Ceylon, was placed upon the throne. 


1 4.375 l. + 11. 25. 44 d. | About 3 l. 78. 24 d. $ Abont 
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Though fixing theſe prices ſo low is a manifeſt impo- 
ftion upon the weakneſs of the inhabitants, the people 
of Tſieribon, who are the moſt gentle and civilized of 
any in the iſland, have never been proyoked by this in- 
juſtice to take up arms. A hundred Europeans are ſuf- 
ficient to keep them in ſubjection. The expences of this 
ſettlement amount to no more than 41,000 livres , 


which is gained by linens imported thither. 


The empire of Mataran, which formerly extended o- 
ver the whole iſland, and at preſent takes up the great- 
eſt part of it, was the laſt that was reduced to ſubjection. 
Often vanquiſhed, and ſometimes vanquithing, it conti- 
nued its ſtruggles for independency, when the Jon and 
brother of a ſovereign, who died in 1704, diſputed the 
ſucceſſion. The nation was divided between the two 
rivals. He who was intitled to the crown by order of 
ſucceſſion, had ſo viſibly the advantage, that he muſt 
ſoon have got the ſupreme power entirely into his hands, 
if the Dutch had not declared in favone of his rival. 
The party, eſpouſed by theſe republicans, at length pre- 
vailed, after a ſeries of conteſts, more active, frequent, 
well conducted, and obſtinate, than could have been ex- 
peed. The young prince, whom they wanted to de- 


| prive of the right of ſucceſſion to the king his father, 


diſplayed ſo much intrepidity, prudence, and firmneſs, 
that he would have triumphed over his enemies, had it 
not been for the advantage they derived from their ma- 
gazines, forts, and ſhips. His uncle uſurped his throne, 


but ſhewed himſelf unworthy to fill it. 


When the Company reſtored him to the crown, they 
preſcribed laws to him. They choſe the place where his 
court was to be fixed, and ſecured his attachment by a 
citadel, in which a guard was maintained with no other 
apparent view than to protect the prince. After all theſe 
precautions, they employed every artifice to lull his at- 
tention by pleaſures, to gratify his avarice by preſents, 
and to flatter his vanity by pompous embaſſies. From 
this æra, the prince and his ſucceſſors, who were educat- 
ed ſuitably to the part they were to act, were nothing 
more than the deſpicable tools of the deſpotiſm of the 
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Company. All that is neceſſary for their ſupport, i; 
three hundred Horſe and four hundred ſoldiers, whoſe 
maintenance, including the pay of the agents, colts them 
760.000 livres *. of 

The Company are amply reimburſed for this ex. 
pence, by the advantages it ſecures them. The har. 
bours of this ſtate afford docks for the conſtruction of 
all the ſmall veſſels and ſloops employed in the Com. 
pany's ſervice. They are ſupplied from hence with all 
the timber that is wanted in their ſeveral Indian ſettle. 
ments, and in part of their ſoreign colonies. Here 
too they load their veſſels with the productions with 
which the kingdom is obliged to furniſh them, conſiſt. 
ing of five thouſand laſts of rice, at forty-eight livres 
a laſt; as much falt as they require, at twenty-eight 
livres ſixteen ſols a laſt; a hundred thouſand pounds 
of pepper, at nineteen livres four ſols 9 a hundred; all 
the indigo that is raiſed, at three livres || a pound; 
cadjang ©, for the uſe of their ſhips, at ſeventy- ſix livres 
fixteen ſols + a laſt ; cotton-yarn, from twelve ſols to 
one livre ++ a pound, according to its quality : and the 
ſmall quantity of cardamomum that is produced there, 

at a ſhameful price. 5 
The iſland of Madura, which is ſeparated ſrom the 
ports of Mataran only by a narrow channel, is obliged, 
by a garriſon of fifteen men, to furniſh rice at a very 
low rate. This iſland, in common with the people of 


Java, labours under a ſtill more odious oppreſſion. The 


Company's commiſſaries make uſe of falſe meaſure, in 
order to procure a larger quantity of goods from the 
people that are to furniſh them. This fraud, practiſed 
for their own private advantage, has not hitherto 
been puniſhed ; and there is no reaſon to hope that it 
ever will. Balambangan is the only diſtrict in the iſland 
of Java that is not expoſed to theſe iniquitous practices, 
The Dutch, who lighted it on account of its not fur- 
niſhing any article of trade, have held no correſpond- 
ence with it. For 
33, 50 l. + 21. 2s. f About 1 l. 5e. 2d. $ 16s. 94d. 
| + $1 } About 23872414 hs oc non 
1 A ſmall kind of bean that grows in the iſland of Timor. I. 
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For the reſt, the Dutch having abated the turbu- 
Jency of the Javaneſe, by gradually undermining the 
bad laws that maintained it; and, ſatisfied with having 
forced them to give ſome attention to agriculture, and 
with having ſecured to themſelves a commerce perfect- 
ly excluſive, have not attempted to acquire any pro- 
in the iſland. Their territory extends no farther 
than the ſmall kingdom of Jacatra. The ravages com- 
mitted by the Dutch when they conquered this ſtate, 
and the tyranny which ſollowed that | conqueſt, had 
turned it into a deſart. It ſtill remains uncultivated, 
and without induſtry. | | 5 
The Dutch, thoſe of them in particular who go to 
India to ſeek their fortunes, were hardly qualified to 
recover this excellent ſoil from its exhauſted ſtate. It 
was ſeveral times propoſed to have recourſe to the Ger- 
mans; and, by the encouragements of ſome advances, 
and ſome gratuities, to exerciſe their induſtry in a 
manner the moſt advantageous to the Company. What 
theſe laborious people might have done in the fields, 
the filk manufacturers from China, and the linen-wea- 
vers from Coromandel, might have executed in the 
work-ſhops, for the improvement of manufactures, As 
theſe uſeful projects, however, did not favour any pri- 
vate views, they continued to be nothing more than 
projects. At length the Governors General Imhoff and 
Moſſel, ſtruck with a ſcene of ſuch great diſorder, en- 
deavoured to find out a remedy. ; 
With this view they fold to the Chineſe and the Eu- 
ropeans, at a ſmall price, che lands which the govern» 
ment had acquired by oppreſſive means. This manage- 
ment has not produced all the good that was expected 
irom it. The new proprietors have ſeldom ventured 
to keep any thing upon their eſtates but ſheep and cat · 
tle, for which they have an eaſy, certain, and advan- 
tageous market. 'They would have applied themſelves 
to agriculture, which requires more care, greater pe- 
cuniary encouragements, and a greater number 
hands, if the Company did not inſiſt on their fur- 
nihing the commodities at the ſame price they give for 
them in the reſt of the iſland. At this preſent time, 
Were are no more than a hundred and fiſty * 
| ves, 
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flaves, who are under the direction of a ſmall number 
of free-men. The produce of their labours conſiſts of 
two million weight of coffee, a hundred and fifty thoy. 
ſand pounds of pepper, twenty-five thouſand pounds of 
cotton, ten thouſand pounds of indigo, ten million of 
ſugar, and fix thouſand lecques “ of areca. The two 
laſt articles have been cultivated with more ſpirit than 
the reſt ; becauſe private perſons, having the liberty to 
purchaſe and export them, pay twenty per cent. dearer 
for them than the Company. i 

Theſe commodities, as well as all thoſe that are pro. 
duced in Java, are carried to Baravia, which is built 
on the ruins of the ancient capital of Jacatra. 

A city which has become ſo conſiderable a mart, 
muſt have received many ſucceſſive improvements. It 
is elegantly built; the houſes, though not magnificent, 
are pleaſant, commodious, and well furniſhed ; the ſtreets 
are broad, running in ſtrait lines, with rows of large 
trees on each fide, and canals cut through them ; they 
are always clean, though it has not been thought pro- 
per to pave them, for fear of increaſing the heat by 
too ſtrong a reflection of the ſun's rays. All the pub- 
lic buildings have an air of deur ; and the gene- 
rality of travellers look — — as one of the fineſt 
cities in the world. 

The number of inhabitants, including the ſuburbs 
and liberties, does not exceed an hundred thouſand. 
the greateſt part of this number are flaves. Here are 
likewiſe Malayans, Javaneſe, free Macaſſars, who are 
all of them indolent enough; and Chineſe, who have 
the excluſive exerciſe of all trades, are the only cult 
vators of the ſugar - cane, and manage all the manufac- 
tures. The number of Europeans may amount to ten 
thouſand; of theſe, four thouſand born in India, are, 
to an inconceivable degree degenerated. This ſtrange 
perverſion is probably owing to the generally received 
cuſtom, of committing the care of their education to 
ſlaves. | 85 

The corruptions at Batavia have, however, been 
exaggerated.-- Diſfolute manners are not more _—_ 


* 
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ber ent there than in other ſettlements, formed by the Eu- 


s of ropeans in Aſia. It is true, they drink to exceſs ; but 
10U- the ties of marriage are held ſacred. None but un- 
s of married men keep concubines, who are generally of 
n of the rank of ſlaves. The prieſts have endeavoured to 
two top the progreſs of theſe connections, which are always 
han ſecret, by refuſing to baptize the offspring of them; 
to but they are become leſs rigid, fince a carpenter be- 
arer longing to the Company, who choſe his ſon ſhould be 
of ſome religion or other, took it into his bead to have 
pro- him circumciſed. | 
uilt Luxury has maintained its ground more ſucceſsful- 
. ly than concubinage. The ladies, who are univerſally 
art, ambitious of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by the richneſs 
It of their dreſs, and the magnificence of their equipage, 
ent, have carried their taſte for finery to exceſs. They never 
ets ſtir out without a numerous train of ſlaves ; and either 
arge ride in magnificent cars, or are carried in ſuperb palan- 
they quins. They wear gold or ſilver tifſues, or fine Chi- 
pro- neſe ſattins, with a net of gold thrown over them; and 
t by their head-dreſs is loaded with pearls and diamonds. 
pub- In 1758 the government attempted to reform theſe ex- 
ene. travagancies, by preſcribing a mode of dreſs ſuitable. 
ineſt WF to each rank. Theſe regulations were received with 
contempt z means were found to elude, or to purchaſe 
urbs WF an immunity from them; and no change took place. 
and. BY It would, indeed, have been a ſtrange ſingularity, if 
e are Bl the uſe of precious ſtones had been diſcontinued in the 
2 are oy country that gave them birth; and that the Dutch 
have had regulated a ſpecies of luxury in India, which they 
lt. brought from thence with a view of introducing, 
face ¶ or increaſing it in this part of the world. The force 
d te BY and example of an European government ſtruggle in 
are, Wl vain againſt the laws and manners of the climate of 
ange Aha, | | 
eived The heats which might naturally be expected to be 
In to exceſſive at Batavia, are allayed by an agreeable ſea- 
breeze, which begins to blow every day at ten o'clock, 
been and continues till four. The nights are rendered cool 
reva- BY by land- breezes, which die away at day-break. It 
would contribute to make the air as pure as the ſky is 


ſcrene, if they made their canals ſomewhat deeper, and 
erected 
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erected ſluices. Diſorders are not, however, very fre. 


quent here. The mortality that prevails among the 
ſoldiers and failors, is rather owing to debanchery, bad 


proviſions, and fatigue, than to the intemperature of 


the climate. | 
Nothing can be more agreeable than the environs 
one or two leagues round the capital. 'The country is 
interſperſed with delightful villas, plantations that yield 
an agreeable ſhade, and gardens finely ornamented, and 
even laid out with taſte. It is the faſhion to live there 
all the year, and the people in office only come to Ba- 
tavia'to tranſact public bufineſs. Theſe charming re- 
treats formerly owed their tranquillity to forts erected 
at a certain diſtance from one another, to prevent the 
incurſions of the Javaneſe. Since theſe people have 
contracted a habit of ſlavery, theſe redoubts ſerve as 
ee for the refreſhment of the recruits, after the 

ati of a long voyage. 

| — is 2 bottom of a deep bay, con- 
taining ſeveral iſlands of a middling ſize, which reſi 
the impetuoſity of the ſea. It is, properly ſpeaking, a 
road ; but is as ſafe a retreat from all winds, and in all 
ſeaſons, as the beſt harbour. The only inconvenience 
is the difficulty of going, in ſtormy weather, aboard 
the ſhips that are obliged to anchor at a conſiderable 
diſtance. The ſhips undergo the neceſſary repairs at 
the ſmall iſland of Onruſt, which, though two leagues 
and a half diſtant, is one of thoſe that chiefly contri- 
bute to the goodneſs of the road. It forms an excel- 
lent dock, is well fortified, and never without three 


or four hundred European carpenters; and as veſſels 


can eaſily take in their lading there, magazines are ered.- 
ed for the reception of the larger kinds of merchandiſe 
intended for exportation. A pretty conſiderable river, 
after fertilizing the fields, and refreſhing Batavia, ſeems 
to fall into the ſea, on purpoſe to ſerve as a channel of 
communication between the town and the ſhipping. 
The lighters that are continually meeting each other 
in this paſſage, and formerly drew twelve feet water, 
are reduced to one half: the ſands and rubbiſh have 
formed a bank, which, if ſuffered to increaſe, will prove 
an inconvenience, and occaſion a very conſiderable ex- 

1 pence. 


in Batavia and the reſt of the Dutch colonies ; of un- 
wrought ſilks, which are bought by the Company when 
they are in any conſiderable quantity, or which, when 
they are but few of them, are ſold to thoſe who chuſe 
to ſend them to Macaſſar or Sumatra, where the gran- 
dees have pagnes made of them; of tea, which was 
formerly ingroſſed by the Company, but is now given 
up to private traders, who ſend it to Europe, where it 
is ſold by the Company, who deduct forty per cent. ſor 
the freight. This tea is generally of the worſt fort. » 

The junks, which, beſides the afore-mentioned ar- 
tics, regularly with, two thouſand Chineſe to Java, 
ho come thither in 


are reckoned among the delicacies of the table in Chi- 
7. Another article they receive in exchange from Ba- 
tavia is tripam, to the annual amount of two thouſand 
peculs. Each pecul, weighing a hundred and twenty- 
five pounds, ſells from twelve to forty livres &, accord- 
ing to its quality. It grows only two feet from the fea, 
upon the barren rocks of the ealt, and of Cochin-Chi- 
na, from whence it is carried to Batavia, together with 
thoſe birds neſts ſo much celebrated all over the eait, 
which are found in the fame places. A pecul of the luſt 
mentioned merchandiſe ſells from 1400 to 2800 livres , 
and the Chineſe carry away one thouſand. Theſe neſts 
are of an oval ſhape, an inch high, three inches round, 
and weigh about half an ounce. They are formed by a 
ſpecies of the ſwallow ; its head, breaſt, and wings, are 
of a fine blue, and its body milk - white. They are 
compoſed of the ſpawn of fiſh, or of a glutinous froth 
which the agitation of the ſea leaves upon the rocks, 
to which they are faſtened at the bottom and on the 
lide, When ſeaſoned with ſalt and ſpices, they make 
a nouriſhing, wholeſome, and delicious jelly, which is 
elleemed an article of the higheſt luxury at the tables 
of the eaſtern Mohammedans. Their whiteneſs conſti- 
utes their delicacy. The Chineſe likewiſe carry away 
calin and pepper, though the Company reſerved the 
exportation. of thoſe articles to themſelves. Their we. 
cipa 
From 10 8. 6 d. to 1 l. 15s, + From 61 1. 55. to 122 l. 10 b. 


opes of making their fortunes, 
carry back ſtags pizzles and the fins of the ſhark, which 
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| B 
pence. It is well worth while, on account of the i 6 
portance of Batavia, to pay a ſerious attention to exe th 
thing that may contribute to the improvement andy N 
- tility of its road, which is the moſt important one i 
India. 3 ; | 4 
All the veſſels ſent out by the Company from Iy 0 
rope to Aſia arrive there; and, except what goes d 5 
rectly from Bengal and Ceylon, they are laden in tha 5 
return with all the articles oi thoſe rich ſales whid ; 
create among us fo much ſurprize and admiration, 8 
be expeditions to the different ſea-ports of Ind 
are hardly leſs, perhaps they are more conſiderabl th 
European veſſels are employed in this ſervice durig " 
- the unavoidable ſtay they are obliged to make in u 
remote ſcas. St 6 | = 
This two-fold navigationis-founded upon that wid og 
connects all the Dutch ſettlements with Batavia. The Ac 
that lye to the eaſt are led, from their fituation, d 0 
nature of their merchandiſe, and their wants, to key ral 
up a briſker correſpondence with it than the reſt, N 1 
all of them are obliged to have paſſports. Any ſhip b Fs. 
longing to a private perſon, that ſhould negle 1} of 
, precaution, which was ta ken to prevent fraudulent trad for 
would be ſeized by the floops that are continually cru * 
ſing in theſe latitudes. When they arrive at the pa bur 
of their deſtination, they deliver to the Company ſally - b 
of their commodities as they have reſerved the ere get 
five trade of to themſelves, and diſpoſe of the reltt this 
whom they pleaſe. The flave-trade conſtitutes one 
the principal branches of the commercelaſt mentionaſ Bat 
Six thouſand of both ſexes are annually carried to b "tay 
. tavia, where. they are employed in domeſtic ſervice, ty me: 
cultivation of the lands, or manufactures. The (ul... 
neſe, who cannot bring or invite over any of their cou 1 
try· women, make their choice among the ſlaves. * 
I o theſe articles of importation may be added th und 
brought every year, by a dozen of Chineſe junks, fr vir 
Emoy, Limpo, and Canton. Their cargo is valued i... 
about three million of livres“, and couſiſis of can... 
- Phire, porcelain, ſilk, and cotton ſtuffs, which are u Thi. 


131, 260 l. 
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ipal agents pretend, for their own advantage, that 
2 3 are not prejudicial to the body which 
has intruſted its intereſts to their management. I 

The traffic of the Chineſe at Batavia, beſides the 
merchandiſe they export from- thence, brings them in 
ſome ready money. This wealth is increaſed by the 
conſiderable ſums that the Chineſe ſettled at Java re- 
mit to their families, and by the ſums ſooner or later 
amaſſed by thoſe who, content with their forrune, re- 
turn to their own country, of which they ſeldom loſe fight. 
The Europeans are not ſo well treated at Batavia as 
the Chineſe. None are admitted there as merchants 
but the Spaniards. Their ſhips come from Manila 
with gold, which is the produce of the iſland; and 
with cochineal and piaſtres brought from Mexico. They 
take, in exchange, linens for their own uſe and that of 
Acapulco: but the principal article is cinnamon, the 
conſumption of which is much increaſed by the gene- 
ral uſe of chocolate in the new world, and the progreſs 
it is daily making in Europe.” Since the Engliſh and 
French have ſailed to the Philippines, the former branch 
of this trade has conſiderably declined ; the latter ſuf- 
tered a change in the year 1759. Before that time, 
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0 5 einnamon was ſold to the Spaniards at a moderate pric' 
* but, at preſent, they are expected to give the ſame tnat 
— it bears in Europe. This innovation occaſions a cools 


neſs between the two colonies. The conſequences of 
this miſunderſtanding have not come to our knowled 

All we know is, that the French hardly ever go to 
Batavia but in time of war. They purchaſe rice and 
arrack there for the uſe of their [ſhips and their ſettle- 
ments, and make their payments for theſe commadi- 
ties in ſilver, or bills of exchange. 

The Engliſh are oftener ſeen there. All their veſſels 
coming from Europe to China put in at this harbour, 
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an AI under pretence of taking in freſh water; but in reality 
| ro 4 irh a view of vending the goods, which are the pro- 
ge” — perty of the ſhip's company, conſiſting of cloths, hard- 


Fare, glaſſes, arms, Madeira wines, and Portugal oils, 
This clandeſtine trade ſeldom exceeds a million of livres“. 
beſides 
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Beſides the Engliſh veſſels ſent from Europe, ther 

are three or four belonging to the ſame nation, which 

are every year fitted out for Batavia from different 

Parts of India. They have attempted to ſell opium and 

Iinens there; but have been obliged to diſcontinue this 

importation, which was too prejudicial to private in- 

tereſt to be permitted. Their trade is limited to the 

purchaſe of ſugar, which they export to all parts; and 

f of arrack, prodigious quantities of which are conſumed 

in their colonies. Arrack is a kind of brandy made of Wl * 

rice, ſyrup of ſugar, and cocoa«tree, which, after be-. 

p ing termented together, are diſtilled. This is one 3. 

mong other branches of trade, of which the Dutch by ll * 

a their induſtry have deprived the Portugueſe. The an Wl ”' 

of making arrack, which was originally eſtabliſhed at 

Goa, has for the moſt part been transferred to Batavia. 

All imported or exported commodities pay this city 

a tax of five per cent. The revenue ariſing from the 

cuſtoms is farmed at the rate of 1,828,000 livres“ 

Mue extent of the trade muſt not be eſtimated by this 

_ Tb; which, however, is always the moſt to be depend. 

ed upon. Ihe people in office pay what they think 

Proper, ang the Company pay nothing, as that would 

de paying to themſelves. Though they are here, 2 

| well as in other places, the only merchants in the iſland, 

the profits ariſing from the productions peculiar to Ba. 

| tavia do not defray the expences of this celebrated 
| mart, which amount to fix millions f. 


n 


? Ox x of the articles of this expence, 
5 2 » cage which is undoubtedly very great, i 
aucli de the maintenance of «council, which 


4 * + 
3 us 0 ne gives laws to all the ſettlements in In ” 
c 3 2 _, diaz and has the ſole direction of a A 
1 "4, %% fairs. This council is compoſed « . 
in Europe. the governor of the Dutch Indies, tie H © 
direQor-general, five directors in ordinary, and a ſmal * . 


number of extraordinary counſellors, which laſt ha# fle 
no votes, and only ſupply the place of the deceaſl li < 
councellors in ordinary till ſucceſſors are — have 


: 29,975 l. 7 262,500 I. 
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The power of nomination to theſe offices is veſted in 
the direction at home. They are open to all who have 
money, or are relations or retainers to the governor- 

eneral. On his demiſe, the directors in ordinary pro- 
vilonally appoint a ſucceſſor, who ſeldom ſails to be 
confirmed in, his employment. It the contrary happens, 
he is not admitted into the council, but may enjoy all 
the honours granted to the preſidents that retire, 

The governor- general reports to the council the ſtate . 
of all Fairs in the iſland. of Java; and each councel- 
lor that of the province intruited to his care. The di- 
rector has the inſpection of the cheſt and magazines at 
Batavia, which ſupply the reſt of the ſettlements. All 
purchaſes and all ſales are directed by bim. The fig- 
nature of the Company is indiſpenſably neceſſary in all 
commercial tranſactions. | 

Though all points ought, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to be de- 
cided in the council by a majority of votes, the gover- 
nor-general ſeldom fails to exerciſe an uncontrouled 
authority. This influence is owing to the care he takes 
to admit none but perſons of inferior abilities, and to 
the intereſt they find in making their court to him, in 
order to advance their fortunes, If, on any occaſion, 
be meets with an oppoſition that thwarts his deſigns, 
he is at liberty to take his own meaſures, making him- 
ſell anſwerable for the conſequences. ; 
The governor- general, like all the reſt of the officers, 
15 appointed only ſor five years, but uſually holds his 
place during life. There have formerly been inſtances 
0 governors-general who have retired from buſigels, 
to paſs their days in tranquillity at Batavia; but the. 
ll treatment experienced from their ſucceſſors has, of 
late years, determined them to remain in their poſt till 
death. They formerly appeared in great ſtate, but it 
Was laid aſide by governor-general Imlioff, as uſeleſs 
and troubleſame. Though all orders of men may aſ- 
pre to this dignity, none of the army, and but ſew of 
the gown, have been known to obtain it. It is always 
flled by merchants, becauſe the ſpirit of the Company 
b entirely commercial. Thoſe who are born in India 
have ſeldom ſufficient addreſs or abilities to procure it. 
the preſent preſident, however, has never been in Eu- 
rope. e The 


\ 
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The ſalary of this principal officer is but inconſider. 
able; he has no more than two thouſand livres 4 
month, and ſubſiſtence equal to his pay. The greateſt 
part of his income ariſes trom the liberty allowed him 
of taking as much as he pleaſes from the magazines at 
prime coſt, and from the liberty he aſſumes of trading 
to any extent he judges convenient. The income of the 
members of the council is, however, very conſiderable, 
though the Company allows them only four hundred 
livres f a month, and goods to the ſame amount. 
The council meets but twice a week, unleſs when ſome 
extraordinary events require a more frequent attendance, 
They have the appointment of all civil and military 
employments in India, except thoſe of the writer and 
| ſerjeant, which they thought might be left, without in- 
convenience, at the diſpotal of the governors of the re- 
ſpective ſettlements. On his advancement to any poſt, 
every man is obliged to take an oath, that he has nei- 
ther promiſed, nor given any thing to obtain his em- 


ruption. Whoever conſiders the number of abſurd and 

. ridiculous oaths neceſſary to be taken at preſent in molt 
countries, on being admitted into any ſociety or profeſ. 
ſion whatever, will be leſs ſurprized to find that preva- 
Tication ſtill prevails where perjury has paved the way. 
All connections of commerce, not excepting that of 
the Cape of Good Hope, are made by the council, and 
the reſult of them always falls under their cognizance. 
Even the ſhips that ſail directly from Bengal and Cey- 
id lon only carry to Europe the invoices af their cargoes 
y Their accompts, as well as all others, are ſent to Bata- 
| via, where a general regilter is kept of all affairs. 
The council of India is not a ſeparate body, nor is i 
independent. It ads in ſubordination to the direction 


fri ſenſe of the word, a direction, the care of diſpoſing 
of the merchandiſe twice a- year is divided between fix 
chambers concerned in this commerce. Their buſincls 's 


more or leſs according to the funds that belong to — 
| | | | , 


*, 


* 871. 10s. | + 171. 10s. 


ployment. This cuſtom, which is very ancient, fami- 
Iiarizes people to falſe oaths, and proves no bar to cor 


eſtabliſhed in the United Provinces. Tho? this is, in the 


tected by the Houſe of Orange, and ſtill Rood in need 
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The general aſſembly, which has the direction of the 
duſineſs of the Company, is compoſed of directors of all 
the chambers. Amſterdam nominates eight; Zealand, 
ſour; each of the other chambers, one; and the ſtare 
but one. Hence we ſee that Amſterdam, having halt 
the number of voices, has only one to gain to enable it 
to turn the ſcale, where every queſtion 1s to be decided 
by a majority of votes. 

This body, which is compoſed of ſeventeen perſons, 
meets twice or thrice a- year, for ſix years at Amſter- 
dam, and two at Middleburg. The other chambers are 
too inc onſiderable to enjoy this prerogative. It having 
been found by experience, that ſucceſs frequently de- 
pended on ſecret intrigues, it was propoſed, about the 
middle of the laſt century, to chuſe faur of the moſt a- 
ble of the ſeventeen deputies, and to inveſt them with 
authority to regulate all affairs in Europe and India, 
without the conſent of their colleagues, and without be- 
ing obliged even to aſk their opinion. 
| Ti is true, their myſterious tranſactions, and the con- 
ſequences of them, cannot long be kept @ ſecret. The 
fleet that returns at the end of the ſummer brings their 
books of accounts regularly from India. They are com- 
pared with thoſe in Europe. The general balance of the 
Company's accounts are always publiſhed in May. Every 
perſon concerned knows what he has gained or loſt. The 
gain is commonly conſiderable. 

The Company's fund did not at firſt exceed 12,919, 68 
livres * ; Amſterdam furnithed 7, 349, 830 f; Zealand, 
2,667,764 f; Delft, 940,090 || ; Rotterdam, 354, 800 5; 
Hoorn, 533,736 J; Enchuyſen, 1,073, 550 . 
This fund was divided into ſums of 6000 livres ++, 
which were called ſhares. Their numbers were two thous 
ſand one hundred. The profits, hawever, ſince 1692, are 
divided into two thouſand one hundred and thirty. It 
was then that the Company, who had always been pro- 
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of its aſſiſtance, made the Stadtholder a preſent of a re. 
venue N ſhares for life. 2 ny 

The ſhares fell for ready money, or upon credit, like 
all ſorts of merchandiſe.” No other form is requiſite than 
to ſubſtitute the name of the buyer for that of the ſeller 
in the Company's books, the only title by which they 
are held by the proprietor. Avarice, and the ſpirit of 
commerce, have invented another method of acquirin 
a ſhare in this traffic. Perſons who have no ſock to (ell, 
and who do not intend to buy, enter into a reciprocal 
engagement, that one of the parties: ſhall deliver, and 
the other receive a certain number, at ſuch a time, at 
a price agreed upon. On the day fixed, they compute 
the difference between the current price of the flocks 
and their value when the agreement was made ; they 
ſettle the balance of the account in money, and the tran- 
ſaction is over. The defire of gaining, and the fear of 
loſing by theſe ſpeculations, is productive of great an- 
xiety. They invent good or bad news x they | ved of 
oppoſe the reports of others; they try to penetrate the 
ſecrets of the eourt, or to purchaſe thoſe of foreign mi- 
niſters. Theſe claſting intereſts have often diſturbed 
the public tranquillity. Matters have even been carried 
to ſuch a height, that the Republic have been obliged 
to take meaſures to put a ſtop to the rage of ſtoek · job· 
bing. Fhe moſt efficacious method has been to declare 
all bargains of fale for time null and void, unleſs it ap» 
pears, by the Company's books, that the ſeller was a 
proprietor at the time the bargain was made. Men of 
honour hold themſelves obliged to fulfil their engage 
ments notwithſtanding this law: but it is natural te 
think, that it muſt, and indeed has the effect, to make 
theſe tranſactions leſs ſrequent. ö 

The price of ſtocks, which may be looked upon a 
the true thermometer of the Company, has often vas 
ried,” Injudicious or unſucceſsſul treaties, freſh com- 
petitions, accidents unavoidably- attending an exten 
five commerce, the tranquillity or the. diſturbances of 
India, and of: Europe, have occaſioned theſe changes. 
For ſome years the ſtanding price of ſtocks has been 
two hundred and forty per cent. more than their ort 
ginal value. They formerly roſe as bigh as fix 1 
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a Ie» dred and fifty per cent. 80 confiderable an advance 
vg muſt have greatly enriched the original proprietors of 
"like theſe funds, and the families that inherit them: but 

than the preſent purchaſers ſeldom get more than three and 
eller 2 half per cent. intereſt for their money. This remark- 
they able proſperity has no parallel in hiſtory. Let us try 
it of to explain the cauſes of it. £ 

in he LAMGT ES TET s 

elf Tus earlieſt ſncceſs'of the Compa- 


eee Cauſes of the 
rocal ny was owing to their having the good HD 
"and WY Same, in les chan half 3 Sah to F of the 
Ie, at take more than three hundred Portu- . We . 
1pute Wi gueſe veſſels. Theſe ſhips, ſome of which were bound 
locks WW tor Europe, and others for different ſea- ports in India, 
they vere laden with the ſpoils of Afia. This wealth, which 
tran- ¶ the captors had the honeſty not to meddle with, brought 
ar of to the Company immenſe returns, or ſerved to procure 
t an: chem. Thus the ſales were very conſiderable, though 
ur or che exports were very moderate. 1 
e the The decline of the maritime power of the Portugueſe 
n mi- Wl encouraged the Dutch to attack the ſettlements belon 7 
urbed ing to that nation, and greatly facilitated the conque 
ried of them. They found the forts ſtrongly. built, defend- 
liged ed by a numerous artillery, and provided with every 
job - thing that government and the rich individuals of a 
eclare ¶ vidorious nation might naturally be ſuppoſed to have 
it ap» collected together for their protection. To ſorm a juſt 
was a idea of this advantage, we need only. conſider what it 
len of has coſt other nations to obtain permiſſion to fix in an 
gage advantageous ſituation; to build houſes, magazines, 
ral to. and forts; and to procure all the conveniencies neceſ- 
make fary for their ſecurity or their commerce. | | 
When the Coinpany found themſelves in poſſeſſion 
on aof fo many rich and well eſtabliſhed ſettlements, they 
n v: did not give way to a graſping ambition. They were 
com- ¶ deſirous of extending their commerce, not their con- 
exten. queſts, They can hardly be accuſed of any inſtances 
ces of ¶ ot injuſtice, except thoſe that ſeemed neceſſary to ſecure. 
anges. heir power. The eaſt was no longer a ſcens of blood 
s been ſed, as it had been at the time when the deſire of diſ- 
ir org bnguiſhing themſelves by martial exploits, and the rage | 
122509 7 ; k | e 
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of making proſelytes, gave the Portugueſe a menacing Will |: 
air wherever they appeared in the Indies. Wy” | 
The Dutch ſeemed to have arrived rather to revenge 
and reſcue the natives of the country, than to enſlaye 
them. They maintained no wars with them, but ſuch 
as were neceſſary to procure fettlements upon their 
- coaſts, and to oblige them to enter into treaties of com. 
merce. It is true; theſe people received no advantage 
from them, and were deprived of a great part of their 
Nberty ; but, in other reſpects, their new maſters, rather 
leſs barbarous than the conquerors. they diſpaſſeſſed, 
left the Indians at liberty to govern themſelves, and did 
not compel them to change their laws, their manners, 
or their religion. 3 | wag 4 
Buy their manner of poſting and diſtributing their 
forces, they contrived to keep the people in awe, whom 
cdhey had at firſt conciliated by their behaviour. If ve 
except Cochin and Malacea, they had nothing upon 
the continent but factories and ſmall forts. The iſlands 
of Java and Ceylon contained their troops and mags. 
zines: and from thence their ſhips maintained their 
"Hg ty, and protected their trade throughout 
Indies. | | | 
This trade became very confiderable. by the ſpices 
falling into their hands, after the deſtruction of the 
| Porwgyueſe ſettlements. The demand for this valuable 
article has been more or leſs extenſive, according 0 
circumſtances. At preſent they ſell every year a hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds of cloves in India, ans 
three hundred and fifty thouſand. in Europe: the price 
in both parts of the world is fixed at ten livres“ 1 
pound. Though the Dutch give no more than eigit 
fols, and 2 few deniers f a pound, it coſts them four 
livres, ſix ſols t, on account of charges and deficiencics 
India takes off no more than a hundred thouſand weight 
of nutmegs, whereas Europe conſumes two hundred and 
fifty thouſand. It is bought at the rate of two ſals 
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; bring it to two livres, ten. ſols $. It ſells Fon Tun 
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lutes, ten ſols *, on this ſide the Cape, and for no 
more than five livres, twelve ſols +, on the other fide, 
This difference will never induee any merchant to bring 


us the nutmeg; becauſe the nuts that are ſent all over 


Afia are ſtirivelled, have no oil in them, and are often 
rotten. Ten thouſand pounds of mace is ſufficient for 


the ſupply of India, a hundred thouſand for that of 


Europe. The prime coſt is ſixteen ſols fix deniers 4 


pound; it riſes to five livres eight ſols ||, and is fold 


wery where at twelve livres ſixteen ſols 9. As for the 
cinnamon, the conſumption of it in Europe does not 


exceed four hundred thouſand weight, and in. India 


— 


does not amount to two hundred thouſand ; the great- 


eſt part of which is ſent to Manilla for the uſe of Spa- 
niſh America. It is every where ſold by the Company. 


at preſent at the rate of ten livres ten ſols © a pound. 


though it does not coſt them twelve ſols —. That which 
they refuſe to purchaſe, as being too coarſe, is made 
into oil, They make ' preſents of it to the powers of 
Aſia, who do not chule to purchaſe it; and it ſells 
here from about twenty to fifty or ſixty livres ++ an 
ounce. The ſmell is ſo ſtrong, and at the ſame time 


ſo agreeable, that it would be commonly, if not uni- 
verſally uſed, if the Dutch did not aſk ſo high a price 


for it, it being more for their advantage to fell this 


ſpice in its original form. f ö 


We cannot conclude this important article without 
obſerving, that, in proportion as the Company's profits 


have decreaſed, they have raiſed the price of ſpices both 


in India and Europe. This, though in itſelf a bad ex- 
pedient, has not injured in any great degree the ſale 
of cloves and nutmeg, for which there is no ſucceda- 


neum. But the caſe has been otherwiſe -in regard to 
cinnamon. A ſpurious kind has, in ſeveral markets, 


been ſubſtituted for the genuine; and this branch of 
commerce is viſibly*'on the decline, and will continue 
to be more ſo every day. ee opens Fe | 

The Company have ſpared no pains to preſerve the 


* 65.624. 43. 1044, f About 83d. * * 
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excluſive trade of pepper, which they held for fone 
time. Though their attempts have. not been quite ſuc, 
ceſsful, they have ſo far gained their point, as to main. 
- tain a conſiderable ſuperiority over their. competitors, 
The quantity they ſell of this article in Europe amount 
to five millions weight, and three millions five hundred 
weight in India. The Company purchaſe it, upon the 
whole, at thirty · ſix livres * a hundred weight, and ſell 
it to us at a hundred livres , and from fort y eight to 
ſeventy- two livres 4 to the people of Aſia. 
In conſequence of the ſale of ſpices, the greateſt part 
of the India trade muſt of courſe fall into the hands of 
the Dutch. The neceſſity of exporting; them gave them 
an opportunity of appropriating ts thernſelves ſeveral 
other branches of commerce. In proceſs of time, they 
became maſters. of the coalling trade of Aſia, as they 
were already of that of Europe. This navigation ems 
ployed a great number of ſhips and ſailors, who, wich- 
out cauſing any expence to the Company, contributed 
to its ſecurity. | | 
By virtue of. theſe ſuperior advantages, they were en- 
ahbled, for a long time, to prevent the attempts of other 
nations to interfere in the Indian trade, or to make them 
- abortive. The produce of this rich country came to 
the Europeans through the hands of the Dutch, who 
never experienced thoſe reſtraints from, their country 
which have in latter times been impoſed every where 
elſe. The government, convinced that the proceedings 
of other nations neither ought nor could be a rule to 
direct theirs, always gave the Company leave to diſpoſe 
of their merchandize at the capital freely, ang without 
reſerve. At the time this ſociety was inflituted, the 
United Provinces had neither any manufactures nor 
crude materials to work upon. It was therefore at 
that time no inconvenience, but rather a point of great 
policy, to allow, and even to encourage, the citizens 
to wear linens and ſtuffs imported from India. The 
various manufactures which were introduced into the 
republic, in conſequence of the repeal of the edi of 
Nantz, might have induced them to lay - afide the 
— : ae 0 thought; 
11 6d. $41.75. 64. f About 21. 124, 6 d. on an average 
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thoughts of purchaſing their cloathing from fo remote 
country; but the fondneſs that prevailed in Europe 
at that time for French faſhions, had given ſo advan- 
tageous an opening for the manufactures of the re- 
fugees, that they had not the leaſt idea of departing 
from the ancient channel. Since the high price of la- 


bour, the neceſſary conſequence of a redundancy of 


caſh has leſſened the manufactures, and obliged the 
nation to trade upon a frugal plan; India ſtuffs have. 
had a greater run than ever. It was thought that few- 
er inconveniencies would ariſe from enriching the In- 
dians than the Engliſh or French, whoſe profperity 
would not fail to haſten the ruin of a ſtate, whoſe opu- 
lence is only ſupported by the raſ{hnefs, the diſputes, or - 
indolence of other powers. 25 

This wife conduct has retarded the decline of the 
Company; but the change is at laſt effected, notwith- 
ſtanding the flattering illuſions of an imaginary proſ- 
perity. A detail of facts will ſet this erg in a clear 
light. a | | 

We have ſeen that the original fund of che Company, 
which has never been ſince augmented, was never more 
than 12,919,680 livres“. With this flender capital, 
they attacked the Spaniards and Portugueſe in the In- 
dian ſeas, gained conqueſts over theſe, then war like na- 
tions, and over the people of Aſia, whoſe numbers, 
at leaſt, rendered them formidable: they formed maga- 
zines, built cities, anderected forts without number, and 
eſtabliſhed or ſupported their commerce by force of 
arms. Theſe amazing expences laſted from its firſt in- 
ſtitution till the year 1665, the æra when all their ac- 
quiſitions were made, all their ſettlements formed. Du- 
ring this long and reſtleſs period, the annual returns 
amounted to twenty and three-fourths per cent. 

The Company had afterwards no occaſion to ſend 
one fleet after another into the eaſt, to aſſert the domi- 
mon of thoſe ſeas, to raiſe new armies to ſubdue or awe 
their enemies, or to laviſh their blood and treaſure in 
lecuring their poſſeſſions. Their operations were only 
boſe of a briſk and advantageous commerce, and con- 

| | ſequently 
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ſequently their dividend, till the year 1728, increaſe 
to about three and twenty per cent. It has ſince thy 
time gradually fallen to twenty, fifteen, and even lower, 
We foreſee a till farther reduction. Ir is neceſſary tg 
Rate the reaſons of this conjecture. 2 
It is demonſtrated, that at the cloſing of the books 
in 1751, the capital of the Company in India did not 
amount to more than 119,400,000 livres *, the fleet 
that was on its way to Europe coſt 19,200,000 +, and 
"the: veſſels fitted out for India 3,000,000 of livres t, 
They had a debt of 14,000,000 of livres 5 in India, 
and were 22,400,000. livres || in arrears in Europe, 
Conſequently the ſtock of the Company, excluſive of 
their fortifications, did not exceed 56,800,000 livres C, 
Of this ſum, inconſiderable as it was, there were 
only 23,400,000 livres - in commercial effects; that 
1 to ſay, ready money, merchandize, and good debts, 
The remainder conſiſted of bad debts to the amount of 
three millions ++, and of doubtful ones to the amount 
of 6,600,000 livres ; 8,000,000 livres = allotted for 
proviſion for the table; 1,400,000 & for braſs cannon; 
for iron ordnance, bullets, and balls, 500,000 “; for 
muſkets and ammunition 1,800,000 ++ ; for plate 
200,000 t; for flaves 300,000 5 ;' for cattle and 
horſes 200,000 |||] ; and for goods entered from dit. 
| ferent parts of India for Batavia 11, 200, ooo livres T. 
It remains to examine what profits the Company have 
been able to make with ſo weak a capital. Their gains, 
as far as it is poſſible to compute them, annually amount 
to 25,400,000 livres , but their ordinary expences a- ff b 
mount to 18,600,000 S; and their dividend, ſuppo- WW en 
ſing it to be twenty-five per cent. to 3, 330 00 f 
conſequently they have only 470,000 livres O remain: 
ing, to defray the expence of war, the loſs of their ma- Wh "4 
gazines by fire, or their veſſels by ſea, and all that BY 83 
train of evils which human prudence can neither fore - * 
ſee nor prevent. wit He + > The * 
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This ſtate of the matter muſt appear to thoſe who 
ſee things only at a diſtance, to have ſo little probabi; 
ty, that we ſhould. not have ventured to warrant the 
truth of it, if we had not before us governor general 
Moſſel's correſpondence with the direction . This diſ- 
cerning and able adminiſtrator conſiders the Company 
as an exhauſted body that is ſuſlained by cordials: It 
« is,” as he expreſſes himſelf, „a leaky veſſel, that is 
« kept from foundering only by the pump.“ 

This deplorable fituation, which will reduce the Com 
pany to the neceſſity of borrowing money upon their 
capital, or of leſſening their dividend ſtill more, if any 
new misfortune ſhould happen, muſt have-had its cau- 
ſes, and thoſe too very conſiderable. The moſt obvi- 
ous of all is: the multitude of petty wars which have fol 
lowed each other without interruption. IE 


Tus inhabitants of the Moluccas had 7 

ſcarce recovered from the aſtoniſhment + 75 2 of 
ito which they had been-thrown by the 4% C, 
victories gained by the Dutch, over a anne 
people whom they looked upan as invincible, when they 
grew, *mpaticnt uf the yoke. The Company, dreading 
the conſequences of this diſcontent, made war upon the 
wing of Ternate, to oblige him to conſent to the extir- 
pation of the clove-tree every where except in Amboy- 
na. The iſlanders in Banda were utterly exterminated, 
becauſe they refuſed to become their flaves. Macaſſar, 
in order to ſupport their intereſts, kept up a confider- 
able ſorce for a long time. The loſs of Formoſa brought 

on the ruin of the Rorics of Tonkin and Siam. They 
were oBliged to take up arms to fupport the excluſive 
trade of Sumatra. Malacca was beſieged, its territory 
ravaged, and its navigation interrupted by pirates. Ne- 
gapatan was twice attacked; Cochin was engaged in 
reſiſting the attempts of the kings of Ca icut and Tra- 
vancor; Ceylon has been a ſcene of perpetual diſturb- 

2 49 . | ances ; 

This great merchant, and the moſt intelligent perhaps who ever 
us in India, made it only amcant to 600,000 florins, which we 


have redveed to 250,000, and he is accuſed by his ſuperiors of ex- 


apgeration, 
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ances; which are full as frequent; and ſtill more yi. 
lent at Java, where peace can never continue long, un. 
jeſs the Company will give a reaſonable price for the 
commodities they require. They have engaged in bloody 
conteſts with an European nation, whote power in In. 
dia inereaſes every day, and whoſe character is not that 
of moderation. Alt theſe wars have proved ruinous ; 
more ruinous indeed than might have been expected, 
becauſe thoſe Who had the management of them only 
ſought opportunities of enriching themſelves, | 
- +Pheſe-notorious diſſentions have in many places been 
followed by: odious oppreſſions, which have been prac- 
tiſed at Japan, China, Cambodia, Arrackan, on the 
banks of the Ganges, at Achem, Coromandel, Surat 
in Perſia, at Baſſora, Mocho, and other places. The 
greateſt part of the countries in India are filled with 
tyrants, who prefer piracy to commerce, who acknou- 
Jedge no right but that of power, and think that what- 
ever is practicable is juſt. 8 
The profits accruing to the Company from the pla. 
ces where their trade met with no interruption, for a 
long time counterbalanced the loſſes they ſuſtained it 


others by tyranny or anarchy ; but other European na- 


tions deprived them of this indemnification. This com- 


_ petition obliged them to buy dearer, and to ſell cheap: 


er. 'Their natural advantages might, perhaps, have en- 
abled them to ſupport this 2 if their rivals 
had not determined to throw the home - trade of India 
into the hands of private merchants. By this expreſ- 
non we are to underſtand the tranſporting the merchan- 
diſe of one country in Aſia to another country in the 
ſame quarter of the globe; from China, Bengal, and Su- 
rat, for inſtance, to the Philippincs, Perſia, and Arabia. 
By'means of this circulation, and by a multiplicity et 
exchanges, the Dutch obtained, for nothing, or for a 


trifle, the rich cargoes they br to Europe. The 


activity, economy, and {kill of the free merchants, drove 
the Company from all the ſea- ports where equal favour 
was ſhewn. Their flag was ſeldom ſeen in the roads, 
where eight or ten Engliſh v. ſſels appeared. 

This revolution, which ſo clearly pointed out to them 
what Reps they had to take, did not ſet them right with 
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reſpect to a meaſure that was deſtructive to trade. They 
had been accuſtomed to carry all their Indian and Eu- 
ropean merchandiſe to Batavia, from whence it was diſ- 
tributed among the difſerent factories, who ſold it to 


I advantage.» This cuſtom occaſioned expence and loſs 


of time, the inconveniencies of which were not percei- 
ved while their profits were ſo enormous. When other 
nations carried on a diredt trade, it became indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary to relinquith a ſyſtem, not only bad in it - 
ſelf, but incompatible with circumſtances. The domi- 
mon of cuſtom, however, {lill prevails : and it is laid to 
be owing to the Company's apprehenſions that their ſer- 
rants would make an ill uſe of any innovation, that 
they did not adopt a meaſure, the neceſſity of which 
was ſo fully demonitrated.;  _ 7 7 

This motive was probably nothing more than a pre- 
text which ſerved as a cover to private intereſt. The 
ſrauds of the commiſſaries were more than winke d at. 
The principal ones had, ſor the moſt part, been exact in 
their conduct. They were under the direction of admi- 
rals, who viſited all the faRories, were inveſted with ab- 


Slute powers in India, and, at the concluſion of every 


voyage, ſent an account to Europe of their adminiſtra- 
tion. In proportion, however, as the government be- 
came leſs active, the agents, who were not ſo ſtrictly 
watched, grew more remiſs, They abandoned them 
ſelves to effeminacy, a habit of which is eaſily contrac- 
ted in hot countries. The number of theſe perſons was 
obliged to be increaſed; and no one made a capital 
point of correcting an abuſe, which gave the people in 
power an opportunity of providing for their dependents. 
They went to Aſia with a view of making a conſider- 
able fortune in a ſliort time. Being prohibited from 
trading, their appointments not being ſufficient ro main». 
tun them, and all honeſt ways of enriching themſelves 
being thut up againſt them, they had recourſe to mal- 
practices. The Company were cheated in all their af- 
lars by factors who had no intereſt in their proſperity. 
Theſe diſorders grew to ſuch a height, that it was pro- 
poſed to allow a premium of five per cent. upon all com- 
modities ſold or bought, which was to be divided a- 
mong all the fervants according to their ranks. Upon 
| 8 2 theſe 
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theſe terms they were obliged to take an oath that their 
account was juſt. This arrangement laſted but fig 
years; it being found that corruption prevailed as much 
as ever: the premium and the oath were aboliſhed ; and, 


from this period, the agents aſk any conſideration for 


their trouble to which their avarice may prompt them. 
The contagion which at firſt infected the lower fado. 
ries „en reached the principal ſettlements, and, 
at laſt, Batavia itſelf. - So great a ſimplicity prevailed 


chere at firſt, that the members of the government uſu. 


ally dreſſed like common ſailors, and never wore decent 
clothes but in their council - chamber. This modeſty was 


accompanied with ſo diſtinguithed a probity, that, be- 


tare the year 1650, not one remarkable fortune had been 
made ; but this unheard-of prodigy of virtue could not 
be of long duration. We have ſeen warlike republics 
conques and make acquiſitions for their country, and 
fill the public treaſury with the ſpoils of kingdoms : but 
we ſhall never ſee the citizens of a commercial republic 


amaſs riches, for a particular body in the ſtate, from 


which they derive neither glory nor profit. The au- 


ſterity of rebublican principles muſt of courſe give plac® 


to the example of the people of the eaſt. This relax- 


ation of manners was more ſenſibly perceived in the 


capital of the colony, where the articles of luxury that 
came from all parts, and the air of magniticence it 
was thought neceſſary to throw round the adminiſtra- 
tion, introduced a taſte for ſnew. This taſte occaſioned 


a corruption of manners, which made all methods of 


getting money alike indifferent. Even the appearance 
of decency was ſo far diſregarded, that a governor- 
general, finding himſelf convicted of plundering the 
finances without mercy, made no ſeruple of juſtify ing 
his conduct, by ſhewing a carte blanche ſigned. by the 
anne | | 
How could the conduct of the governors be reme- 
died; when their depravation could not be foreſcen in 
the infancy of the republic, where a purity of manners 
and frugality prevailed ? In theſe ſettlements of the 
Dutch, the laws had been made ſor virtuous men; other 
manners required other laws. T6 | 5 
Ibeſe diſorders might have been repreſſed in ml 
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irſt beginnings, if they had not naturally made the 
ſame progreſs in Europe as in Aſia: but, as a river 
that overflows its banks collects more mud than water 
in its paſſage, ſo the vices which riches bring along 
with them increaſe- faſter than riches themſelves: The 
poſt of director, which was at firſt allotted to able mer- 
chants, was at length veſted in great families, where 
it is held with the magiſtracies, by virtue of which it 
was firſt procured, Theſe families, engaged in politi- 
cal views, or in the ſervice of adminiſtration, conſider- 
ed the poſts, which they had ravithed from the Com- 
pany; only in the light of a conſiderable income, or an 
ealy proviſion ſor their relations; ſome of them even 
25 opportunities of making a bad vſe of their credit. 


The buſineſs of receiving accounts, hearing debates, n 


and carrying on the moſt important tranſactions of the 
Company, was left to a ſecretary, who, under the plau- 
ſible title of advocate, became the ſole manager of all 
the affairs. The governors, who met but twice a-year, 


in ſpring and autumn, at the arrival and departure of 


the fleets, forgot the habit and track of all buſineſs, 
which requires a conſtant attention. They were obli- 
ged to repoſe an entire confidence in a perſon appoint- 
ed by the ſtate, to make extracts from all the diſpatch- 
es that arrived from India, and to draw up the form 
of the anſwers that were to be returned. This guide, 
who was ſometimes incapable, often bribed, and always 
ſuſpicious, frequently led thoſe he had the conductin 
of to the brink of a precipice where he left them to fall, 
The ſpirit of commerce ariſes from intereſt, and in- 
tereſt always occaſions diſputes. Each chamber want- 
ed to have docks, arſenals, and magazines, for the ſhips 


they were to fit out. Offices accordingly were multi- 


plied, and frauds were encouraged. 

It was a maxim in every department, to ſurnifh goods, 
a5 it had a right to do, in proportion to its armaments. 
Theſe goods were not alike proper for the places for 
which they were deſtined, and were either not ſold at 
all, or ſold to diſadvantage. , | FT 

When circumſtances called for extraordinary ſup- 
plies, a ſpirit of puerile vanity, which is afraid: of be- 


raying its weakneſs by confelling its wants, led them 
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to avoid borrowing money in Holland, where they 
would have paid only an intereſt of three per cent. and 
to have recourſe to Batavia, where money was at fix; 
or more frequently to Bengal, or the coaſt of Coro. 
mandel, where it nine per cent. and ſometimes 
much higher. Abuſes were multiplied on all ſides. 
The States-general, whoſe buſineſs it was to exz 
mine every three years into the ſtate of the Comp. 
ny, to fatisfy themſelves that they kept within the li- 
mits aſſigned by their grant; to ſee that juſtice was 
adminiſtered to the perſons concerned, and that the 
trade was carried on tn a manner that was not prejudi- 
ciaFto-the republic; might, and ought to have put a 
ſtop to theſe irregularities. Whatever their reaſons 
might be, this was never done. In conſequence of 
this behaviour, they had the mortification to ſee the 
proprietors unite in conferring upon the laſt Stadthol- 
der the ſupreme direction of their affairs in Europe 
and India; without being aware of the danger that 
might reſult from the influence that a perpetual preſi- 
dent of the ſtate muſt have over a rich and powerful 
body. Notwithſtanding this, the dividend is at preſent 
larger, and the price of ſtocks higher. A certain pre- 
mature death has drawn a veil over the plan of refor- 
mation that had been concerted. Neceſſity will oblige 
them to reſume it, with ſueh wiſe precautions, no doubt, 
as may prevent the abuſe of that power againſt which 
they think themſelves bound to proteſt. | | 


| Tu firſt ſtep muſt be; to convince 

n Woe 2 . that the 8 of 
oy; e Company is too complicated even 

for the r 3 in Buse A direQion veſted in 
| 4 - 1 ſo many chambers, and in ſuch 4 
nf An. number of directors, muſt be attend- 
ed with infinite inconveniencies. It is impoſſible that 
the ſame ſpirit ſhould operate every where alike, and 
that the tranſactions ſhould be carried on without fe- 
ceiving a tincture from the oppoſite views of the ptr: 
fons who conduct them in different places, without 


eoncert or connection. Unity of defign, ſo neceffary - 
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will be in vain objected, that it is the intereſt of all de- 
mocratical ſtates to divide their wealth, and to make the 
etates of the citizens as equal as poſſible. This maxim, 
in itſelf true, is not applicable to a republic that has no 
territory, and maintains itſelf merely by its commerce. 
It will therefore be expedient that every article bought 
or ſold ſhould fall under one general inſpection, and 
de brought into one port. The ſavings that would be 
made, would be the leaſt advantage the Company would 
receive from this alteration. erer 
From this place, whieh would be the center of intel ; 
gence from all quarters, deputations might be ſent to 


mquire into, and correct abuſes in the remotelt parts of 


Aſia. The conduct of the Dutch towards the Indian 
princes, from whom they have forcibly extorted an ex- 
cluſive commerce, will be one of the firſt objects of their 
eonſideration. They have, for a long time, behaved 
towards them with an inſolent pride; have attempted 
to learn the ſecrets of their government, and to engage 
them in qurrels with their neighbours; they have fo- 
mented diviſions among their Tubjedts, and thewn a diſ- 
truſt mixed with animoſity 3 they have obliged them to 


make-ſacriftces whiel they never promiſed, and depri- 


red them of advantages ſeeured to them by the terms of 
capitulation. All theſe intolerable acts of tyranny oc- 
caſion frequent diſturbances, which ſometimes end in 
hoſlilities. To reſtore harmony, which is a taſk chat 
grows more neceſſary and more difficult every day, a- 
gents ſhould be appointed, who, to a ſpirit of moder- 


ation, join a knowledge of the intereſts, / cuſtoms,” lan- 


guage, religion, and manners of theſe nations. At pre · 
lent, perhaps, the Company may be uprovided with per- 


fons of this character; but it concerns them to procure 


them. Perhaps too they might find them among the 


ſuperintendents of their factories, which they have every 


reaſon to induce them to abandwon. » 


The diſcerning part of the merehants of all nations 


unanimouſty agree, that the Dutch ſettlements in India 
are too numerous; and that, by leſſening their num- 
ber, they would greatly reduce their expences, without 
e their eommerce. The Company cannot poſ- 
T 


W 


guorant of what is ſo generally known.” One 
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would be apt to think they were induced to continue 
the ſactories that were expenſive to them, to prevent x 
ſuſpicion that they were not in a condition to maintain 
them. But this weak conſideration ſhould ſway them 
no longer. All that deſerves their attention is, to make 
a due diſtinction between what is convenient to part 
with, and advantageous to retain. They have before 
them a ſeries of facts, and experiments, which muſt pre. 
vent any miſtake in an arrangement of ſuch importance. 
In the ſubordinate factories, whichthey may think pro- 
to continue for the advantage of trade, they will 
demoliſh all uſeleſs fortifications ; they will diffolve the 
councils eſtabliſhed out of oſtentation rather than neceſſi- 
ty; and they will proportion the number of their ſer: 
vants to the-extent of their buſineſs. Let the Company 
call to mind thoſe happy times, when two or three fac- 
tors, choſen with judgment, ſent out cargoes infinitely 
more conſiderable than any they have received ſince; 
when they gained amazing - profits upon their goods, 
which, in proceſs of time, have been pocketted by their 
numerous agents; and then they will not heſitate a mo- 
ment to return to their old maxims, and prefer a fim- 
plicity which made them rich, to an empty parade that 
ruins them. Theſe diforders were owing to their own 
mmiſconduct. The Europeans, ſettled in their colonies, 
lived in diſgrace, if they were not engaged in their ſer- 
vice. Every expedient, was tried to extricate themſelves 
from a ſtate of humiliation which it was impoſſible to 
endure. The ſuperintendents ſuffered themſelves to be 
corrupted ; and employments were multiplied without 
neceſſity and without meaſure, Let them diſcountenance 
2 prejudice, which, in whatever light it is viewed, 1s un- 
juſt and pernicious z and the reformation we are point - 
ing out will eaſily be accomplithed. -- 1 | 
It will be attended with greater difficulties in the large 
colonies. The Company's agents there are a more nu- 
merous, reputable, and, in proportion, a more opulent 
body, and conſequently leſs diſpoſed to ſubmit to any 
regulations. It is, however, neceſſary to reduce them 
to order: ſince the abuſes they have either introduced, 
or winked-at,-muſt ſooner or later inevitably bring on 
che ruin of the intereſts oyer which they preſide. "oy 


- 
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miſmanagement that prevails in the work · ſnops, maga- 
zines, docks, and arſenals at Batavia, and other large 
ſettlements, is fearcely to be paralleled. The mal - prac- 
fices of the ſuperintendents and ſubordinate officers are 
ſo notorious, that, accordin g to the moſt favourable' re- 
preſentations, At leaſt two-thirds might be ſaved, it the 
buildings, works, and repairs were executed by contract. 
- Theſe arrangements would lead to others ſtill more 
conſiderable. At their firſt rife, the Company eſtabliſh- 
ed fixed and preciſe rules, which were not to be depart - 
ed from, on any pretence, or on any occaſion whatſo- 
erer. Their ſervants were mere machines, the ſmall- 
et movements of which were wound up before-hand. 
They judged this abſolute and univerſal direction ne- 
teſſary to correct what was amiſs in the choice of their 
agents, who were moſt of them drawn out of obſcu- 
fity, and had not the advantage of that careful educa- 
tion whieh would have enlarged their ideas. The Com- 
pany themſelves did not ſuffer the leaſt variation in their 
own conduct; and to this invariable uniformity they 


atiributed the ſucceſs of their enterprizes. The frequent 


misfortunes which this ſyſtem occaſioned, did not pre- 
rail with them to lay it aſide; and they always ad- 
hered obſtinately to their firſt plan. In this they were 


not guided by reflection, but followed a blind impulſe. 


Now, when they can no longer commit errors with 
impunity, it is neceſſary they thould make ſome altera - 
tons. Tired of maintaining a difadvantageous ſtrug- 
ple with the free traders of other nations, they ſhould 
reſolve to leave the commerce from one part of India 
to another, to private perſons. This happy innova- 
ton would make their colonies richer and more power- 
fal. They themſelves would reap more advantage from 
the cuſtoms that would be paid in their factories, than 
they receive from the faint efforts of an expiring com- 
merce,” Every thing, even the ſhips that are too old to 
be lent to Europe, would turn to account. The naviga- 
lors in theſe ſettlements would be glad to make uſe of 
them in thoſe calm ſeas. ] PHE 
Perhaps the Company might carry the plan of re- 
formation ſtill further. Would it not be a proper ſcheme 
o reſign the trade of linens exported to Europe to in- 
| dividuals? 
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dividuals ? Thoſe who are acquainted with their oper, 
ations, know very well that they gain no more thay 
thirty per cent. by this article; which is always fold tg 
them at a dear rate by their agents, tho? it is bough 
with their own. money. If we deduct from this pro. 
fit, the averages, the intereſt of advance · money, thy 
ſalaries of the commiſſaries, and the hazards at ſe, 
the remainder will be very trifling. Would not twen. 
ty per cent. freight, which the free merchants, would 
readily give, be of greater advantage to the Company] 
They would then be releaſed from the cares and re, 
ſtraints of their preſent commerce, and the port of Ba. 
tavia would be open to all nations, who would load 
their ſhips with the merchandiſe of Europe, with the 
oods bought by the Company, at a low price, of the 

Indian princes, with whom they carry on an excluſive 
trade, and with the ſpices deſtined for all the ſea · pot 
in Aſia, where the conſumption would neceſſarily in- 
creaſe : the ſacrifice they would make to the general 
freedom ot trade would be amply rewarded, 57 the 
certain, eaſy, and advantageous ſale of ſpices in Eu. 
rope: the progreſs of corruption would be ſtopt, by 
adhering to ſo plain a rule of adminiſtration; and 
order would be eſtabliſhed on ſuch firm grounds, that 
it would require but little care to preſerve it. 

The neceſflity of making the internal arrangements 
we propoſe, is. ſo. much the more, urgent, as the Com 
pany are in imminent danger. of loſing the conſtituent 
part of their power, and of having the ſpice-trad 
taken from them. | | ; 

It is confidently reported, that the clove-tree is no 
longer to be found any where. but at Amboyna ; but 
this is a miſtake. Before the Dutch got poſſeſſion d 
the Moluccas, properly ſo called, all the lands in this 
Archipelago were covered with theſe trees. They 0r 
dered them to be pulled up, and continue to ſend tw 
ſlaps, each having twelve ſoldiers on board, with ci. 
ders to deſtroy them wherever they appear. But 10 


to lay any ſtreſs here upon the baſeneſs of ſuch; avaricy 
- which counteracts the bounty of nature, theſe extirpa 
tors, with all, their induflry, can only execute thei 


commiſſion upon che coaſt. Were three hundred mes 
| y : {0 
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to de continually employed in traverſing the foreſts, 
they would not be able ſully to anſwer the intention 
of their employers. The earth rebels againſt this de- 
valtation, and ſeems to reſiſt the wickedneſs of men. 
The clove ſprings up under the inſtrument that deſtroys 
it, and mocks the unfeeling induſtry of the Dutch, 
who wiſh ro fee nothing grow but for themſelves. The 
Engliſh that are ſettled at Sumatra have, for ſome 
years, ſent cloves to their mother- country, which they 
obtain from the inhabitants of Bally, who gather them 
in places where it is pretended they no longer exiſt. 

It is equally a miſtake that the nutmeg · tree is con- 
fined to Banda: it grows in New Guinea, and in the 
llands that lye near that coaſt, The Malays, the only 
people who held 'any correſpondence with theſe fierce 
nations, have carried the produce of this tree to Bata-. 
ria The precautions that have been taken to conceal 
the knowledge of this fat have only ſerved the more 
fully to coli it; and its truth is ſupported by ſo 
many atreſtations, that it is impoſſible to entertain a 
doubt of it. ROPER N | | 

If, however, the certainty of theſe facts ſhould be 
alled in queſtion ;' if either habit or tradition ſhould 
make it believed that the Spaniards ſettled at the Phi- 
lippines could not with great advantage to themſelves 


mens eaſily procure” the clove and nutmeg-tree, it muſt, on 
Com a hands, be acknowledged, that, in theſe remote ſeas, 
nun an event has happened which merits a ſerious atten- 
rade tion. The trait of Lombock has been diſcovered by 
tie Engliſh: in conſequence of this diſcovery, they 
is N08 hive -penetrated as far as Saffra, which lyes between 
bu New, Guinea and the Molucca iſlands. This iſland is 
on ol ſound to be in the ſame latitude, to have the ſame ſoil, 
n thy{Wand the ſame climate, with thoſe that produce the ſpi- 
ey 0-ices; and they have formed a ſettlement upon it. Is 
d tsogir credible, that this active and perſevering nation will 
- . loſe ſight of the only object they can propoſe to them- 
ut n 


ſelves from this ſituation ? or that they will be diſcou- 
| raged by the obſtacles they meet with? Could we ſup- 
UP WiMpole the Company ſo little acquainted. with the charac- 
. thetiWter of their rivals, their ſituation would no longer be 
d mei coabtful; it would be deſperate. =» | 
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W e their manner of conducting their force 


to attack them. $17 oath nes 
The Company have a fleet of about a hundred ſhips, 
from ſix hundred to a thouſand tons burthen, Twenty. 
eight or thirty are annually ſent out from Europe, and 
a ſmaller number returns. Thoſe that are not in a con- 
dition to return make voyages in India, where the ſeas, 
except thoſe in the neighbourhood of Japan, are ſo calm, 
that weaker veſſels may ſail in them with ſafety, In 
times of-profound peace, the ſhips ſail ſeparately ; but 
on their return, they always form two fleets at the Cape, 
which come by the Orcades, where two ſhips of war 
belonging to the Republic wait to convoy them to Hol. 
land. In time of war, this round about paſſage was 
contrived to avoid the enemy's privateers; and they 
continue to make uſe of it in time of peace, to prevent 
contraband trade. It was found difficult to procure 
ſailors who would encounter the cold blaſts of the north, 
aſter being uſed, to hot climates ; but this difficulty was 
ſurmounted, by offering two months pay extraordinary, 
This cuſtom has been continued, even when contrary 
winds or ſtorms drove the fleets into the channel. The 
chamber of Amſterdam once made an attempt to ſup- 
preſs this cuſtom ; but they were in danger of being 
burnt by the populace, who, like the reſt of the nation, 
diſapproved of the arbitrary proceedings of the Com- 
pany, and lamented their excluſive privilege. The Com- 
pany's navy 15 commanded by officers _- were Orig: 
nally ſailors or cabin-boys ; they may be qualified for 
pilots, and for working a ſhip, but have not the leaſt 
notion of naval evolutions. Beſides, from the defeds 
of their education, they can have no idea of the love of 
glory, or of inculcating it into that claſs, of men who 
are under their command. cg | 
Their conduct is ſtill worſe with regard to their land- 
force. Soldiers who have deſerted. ſrom every nation 
in Europe, may, indeed, be expected not to want cou- 
rage; but thcir proviſion and cloathing are ſo ba 
A 4 1 all 
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ind they are ſo much harraſſed, that they have great 
\ ; WH averfion! to the ſervice; The officers, who were, for 
es, the molt part, originally bred to ſome low profeſſion, 
ces in which they got a ſum ſufficient to purchaſe their 
ves Wi poſts, are by no means cut out to inſpire them with 

2 military ſpirit. The contempt in which a people 
ips, I purely commercial held thoſe whoſe ſituation dooms 
ity- chem to an involuntary poverty, together with their 
and Wl averſion from war, contributes greatly to degrade and 
on: diſpirit therm To theſe ſeveral.cauſes of their inacti- 


eas, rity, weakneſs, and want of diſcipline, may- be ſub- 
aim, Wil joined another, which is equally applicable both to the 

In Wi land and ſea-ſervice. LN | 

but There is not, perhaps, in the moſt deſpotic govern- 
ape, ments, ſo diſhonourable and iniquitous a mode of rai- 
war ung ſeamen and foldiers, as that which has, for a long 
Hol. time, been practiſed by the Company. Their agents, 
was Will called by the people vendeurs d*ames (kidnappers, ) who 
they re always buſy in the territories, and even beyond the 
vent boundaries of the Republic, make it their employment 
eure to entice credulous men to embark for India, in hopes 
orth, ¶ of making a confiderable fortune in a ſhort time. Thofe 
y was who are allured by the bait are inrolled, and receive 
nary. Wl two months pay, which is always given to their be- 
trary Wl trayer. They enter into an engagement of three hun- 
The Wl dred livres *, which is the — of the perſon that 
ſup : enliſts them, ho is obliged by this agreement to fur- 
being ni them with ſome clothes, worth about a tenth part 


tion, N of that ſum, The debt is ſecured by one of the Com- 
Com-: pany's bills; but it is never paid unleſs the debtor lives 
Com- ww enough to diſcharge it out of his pay. 
Company which: tupports itſelf, in ſpite of th 

d tor ¶ contempt which it has ever entertained for the military 
: lealt ¶ profeſſion, and with ſoldiers ſo corrupred; ſhould e- 
nable us to determine the progreſs which the arts of ne- 
ove of Wl gociation have made in theſe later ages. It has ever 
1 who WW been neceſſary to ſupply che want of ſtrength by treaties, 

| by patience, by moderation, and'by artifice; but repub- 
land- licans ſhould: be well informed, that ſuch a ſtate can 
nation ¶ Only be a-precarious one, and that political meaſures, 

48 Gad 25 * 13 J. 2 8. 6 d. — 
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how well ſoever they may be combined, are not alway 
able to reſiſt the torrent of violence and the neceſlity of 
circumſtances. The Company ſhould have troops com- 
Poſed of citizens, which is hy no means impoſſible; for 
it never can inſpire that public ſpirit, that enthuſiaſm 
for glory, which iiſelf does not poſſeis. In this reſped, 
it is the ſame with a company as with a government, 
which ſhould form its troops upon thoſe principles on- 


ly that are the baſis of its own conſtitution. Oecono- 


my, and the deſire of gain, are the principles of adni- 
nĩſtration adopted by the Company. Theſe are the mo- 
tives that ſhould attach the ſoldier to their ſervice. As 
he is engaged in commercial expeditions, he ſhould be 
aſſured of a reward proportioned to the means he hath 
exerted in forwarding their ſucceſs, and his pay ſhould 
be made out to him in ſtock. Then perſonal intereſts, 
far from weakening the general intentions, will only 
ſerve to ſt hen them. - 


If theſe reflections ſhould not prevail upon the Com. 


pany to alter this important part of their adminiſtra- 
tion, let them, at leaſt, be awakened by the proſpect of 
the dangers that threaten them. If they were attack- 


ed in India, they would be deprived of their ſettlements 


there in leſs time than it has taken them to wreſt them 
from the Portugueſe. Their beſt towns have neither 
covert, ways, nor glacis, nor outworks, and would not 
Hold out a week. They are never ſtocked with provi- 
ions, though they are always filled with warkke ſtores. 
There are not more than ten thouſand men, whites and 
blacks, to defend them, and there ſhould be double that 
number. Theſe diſadvantages would not be compen- 
ſated by the reſources of the navy. The Company has 
not a ſingle veſſel of the line in all its ports, and it would 
be impoſſible to arm the merchantmen as ſhips of war. 
The largeſt of thoſe that return to Europe have not 
one hundred men; and if the men diſperſed in all the 
ſhips that ſail to India were collected, there would not 
be a ſufficient number to form one ſingle ſhip's crew. 
Any man accuſtomedto calculate probable events, would 
not ſeruple to ſay, that the power of the Dutch might 
be annihilated in Afia before the ſtate could come to 
the aſſiſtance of the Company, The only baſis * 
" w 
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which this apparently gigantic Coloſſus is fired, is the | 
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Molucca iſlands. Six men of war, however, and fifteen ö 
hundred land- forces would be more than ſufficient to | 
ſecure the conqueſt of them; and this might be effected 
either by the French or the Engliſti nei ) 
If the French ſhould form this enterprize, their ſqua- 
dron might ſail from the ifle of France, and bear down 
upon Ternate, where a commencement of hoſtilities 
would give the firſt intelligence of its arrival in thoſe 
ſeas. A fort without outworks, and which might be 
battered from the ſhips, would make but a ſhort reſiſt- 
ance. Amboyna, which formerly had a rampart; a bad 
ditch, and four ſmall baſtions, has been ſo frequently 
demoliſhed by earthquakes, that it cannot be in a con- 
dition to put a ſtop to an enterpriſing enemy for two 
days. Banda has its peculiar difficulties. There is no 
bottom round thefe iſlands, and there are ſuch violent 
currents, that, if two or three channels which lead up 
to it were miſſed; the veſſels would be unavoidably car. 
ried away under the wind. But this might be eaſily 
prevented by the pilots of Amboyna. There is nothing 
more to attack than a wall without a ditch, or a covert» 
way, defended only by four baſtions in bad condition. 
The ſmall fort, erected upon an eminence that com - 
mm the place, could not defend itſelf four and twenty 
Bars. O00 555q3063 dite En 3 $453 35:44 1 
All thoſe who have ſeen the Moluccas, and examined 
them attentively, agree, that they would not hold out 
one month againſt the forces we have mentioned. If, 
4s it is probable, the garriſons, which are not half fo 
numerous as they ought to be, and are beſides exaſper · 
ated at the manner in which they are treated, ſhould 
refuſe to fight, or ſhould make but a feeble reſiſtance, 
the conquelt would be more rapid. Lo ſecure it as firrn · 
ly as it deſerves, it would be neceſſary to take poſſeſ- 
lion of Batavia; a circumſtance not ſo difficult as it may 
ſeem to be. The ſquadron, with the ſoldiers that were 
not left in garriſon, and as many of the Dutch troops 
as ſhould have joined the conqueror, with a timely re · 
mforcement of eight or nine hundred men, would in · 
fallibly accompliſh this enterprize, of which we ſhall be 
convinced, if we have a juſt idea of Batavia. 
T 2 The 
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time places is the difficulty of landing, is by ng 


means the caſe at the capital of Java. Governor gene. 


ral Imhoff, who was apprized of this circumſtance, at. 
tempted in vain to remedy it, by conſtructing a fort at 
the mouth of the river, which embelliſhes the city. If 
theſe works, erected at a great: expence by perſons 
no ſkill, had even been — to perfection, they 
would not have much improved the ſituation: the land. 
ing, which would have been made impracticable in one 
Place, would always have been open by means of ſever. 
al rivers that empty themſelves into the road, and are 
all navigable by floops. - + | | 
The troops being once formed upon land, would find 
nothing but an immenſe city without a covert-way, de- 
fended by a rampart, and by ſome low and irregular 
baſtions, ſurrounded by a ditch; formed on one fide by 
a river, and on the other by ſome marſhy canals, which 
might eaſily be filled with running water: it was for. 
merly defended by a citadel; but Imhoff, by building 
between the city and this fortreſs ſome extenſive and 
high barracks, intercepted the communication. He was 
after wards told of this blunder, and he could think of 
no better way of rectifying it, than to demoliſh two halt- 
baſtions of the fortreſs looking towards the city. Since 
that time they have been joined to each other 
Hut if the fortifications were as perfect as they are 
bad; if the artillery, which is immenſe, were directed 
by men of judgment; if even Cohorn or Vauban were 
ſubſtituted in the room of thoſe unſkilfal perſons who 
have now the charge of the works, the place could not 
hold: out. It would require at Jeaft four thonſand men 
to defend it, and there are ſeldom more than fix hun- 
dred. Neither, indeed, are the Dutch fo ignorant as 
to place their confidence in ſo feeble a garriſon: they 
depend much more upon the inundations they are able 
to raiſe by opening the fluices that confine ſeveral ſmall 


rivers. They imagine that theſe inundations would fre- 


tard the operations of the ſiege, and would deſtroy the 
beſiegers by the diſtempers they would occaſion. With 
alittle more reflection they would diſcover, that the place 
maſt ſurrender before theſe drainings * 


— 
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The plan of conqueſt that France might form, would 
qually, ſuit the intereſis of Great Britain; with this 
difference," that the Engliſh would, in the firſt place, 
make themſelves maſters of the Cape of Good Hope, 
m excellent harbour, Which they are in want of for 
their voyages to the Indies. 910 $231 A 5 

The Cape may be. attacked in twWo places ; the firſt. 
is Table Bay, at the extremity of which the fort is ſi- 
ated, - It is an open road, where the violence of the 
ta is broken only by a ſmall iſland, and, is ſo bad in 
the months of June, July, Auguſt, and September, that 
n 1722 twenty · five ſhips were loſt there, and ſeven in 
1736. Though all navigators (prefer it in the other 
find baſons of the year, on account of che accommodations 
de. N uey find there, it is probable that a landing would not 
zular be attempted here, becauſe the two ſidęes of the har - 
le by our are covered with batteries, which it would be has 
-bich Nurdous, and, perhaps, impoſſible to ſilence. Falſe 
for, Bay would undovhtedly be preferable, which though 
ding Na thirty leagues diſtance from the former by ſea, is jet 
and no more than three leaguesfromthe capital on the land - 
was ide. The landing would not be effected quietly in this 
ik of Iblace of ſecurity, and the troops would gain, without 
half. Neppoſition, an eminence which commands the fort, As 
Since cis citadel, in other reſpects confined; is only deſend - 
Ned by a garriſon of three or four hundred men at moſt, 
are WO" might be reduced in leſs than a day's time by a few 
ected bombs. The inhabitants of the colony, diſperſed through - 
were {Wout an immenſe ſpace, and ſeparated from each other 
who by deſarts, would not have time to come to its relief. 
q not N Ferhaps they would not, if it were even in their power. 
men We may be allowed to ſuppoſe that the oppreſſion un- 
der which they groan may make them wiſh for a change 
of government: The loſs of the Cape would, perhaps, 


they render it impoſſible for the Company to convey to In- 
able Nia the ſuccours neceſſary for the defence of their ſet- 
ſmall Nrements, or would at leaſt make thoſe. ſuccours leſs 
d re- ertain and more expenſive. | The Engliſhi, on the con- 
y the Nrary, would draw great conveniencies, even immenſe 
With rantages from this conqueſt, if the ſpirit of 'manoy 
place Nye, which reaſon and humanity will always oppoſe, 
fed. {Fd once be laid aſide. TEEN 
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The Britiſh colonies of North Ameriea have iro, 
wood, rice, ſugar, and a hundred other articles of con- 
ſumption, which the Cape is entirely without. They 
j might be conveyed thither, and wines and brandy re. 
i ceived in exchange. The ſoil and climate of this part 
fi of Africa are ſo favourable to the cultivation of the 

vine, that an immenſe extent of land may be allotted 
to it. If a regular confumption could be eſtabliſheg, 
we ſhould ſoon fee a ſpace of two hundred leagues co. 
vered with vineyards. Toleration, the mildaes of the 
1 government, and the proſpect of a comfortable ſitua. 
tion, would attract cultivators from all quarters. They 
would ſoon be in a condition to furniſh wholeſome and 
agreeable liquors in plenty to Britith America; and, 
perhaps, the metropolis itſelf might one day ſupply it- 
felf with wine from the ſame plentiful ſource, which it 
unwillingly purchaſes from France. A 
If the republic of Holland ſhould: not conſider as 
| rmaginary the dangers to which our love of the gene- 
ral good of nations makes us apprehend her commerce 
may be expoſed, ſhe ought to omit no precaution to 
prevent them. She muſt conſtantly keep in mind, that 
the Company, from its beginning in the year 1722, 
has received about fifteen hundred fhips, the cargoes 
of which amount in India to 703, 366,000 livres “, and 
Have been ſold in Europe for double that ſum; that 
by ſending 6, ooo, ooo of livres F into India, annual re- 
turns of 40,000,000 Þ are procured, only the fifth part 
of which at moſt is conſumed in the United Provinces; 
that; at the renewal of each grant, the Company has 
given confiderable ſums to the republic; that it has 
aſſiſted the ſtate whenever it has ſtood in need of aflilt- 
ance; that it has raiſed a multitude of private fortunes, 
which have prodigiouſſy increaſed the riches of the na. 
tion; in ſhort, that it has doubled, perhaps, trebled 
the activity of the metropolis, by furniſhing it with fre- 
quent opportunities of forming great enterprizes. 

The Company cuſtomarily: pay to the ſtate duties of 

import for all the merchandiſe they receive from In. 

dia. By a regulation of the 10th of July 1677, they 
e ee ee TA are 
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are annually to pay thirty-two thouſand livres“ in lieu 


con- of the duties of export. They obtained the renewal of 
They their grant in 1743, with this formal ſtipulation, that 
y re- tlie republic ſhould receive three per cent. upon the 
part dividend.” It is thought, however, that the govern- 
f the ment have a right to derive greater advantages from 
otted an excluſive privilege of fuch importance. Mb 
ſhed, It has always been acknowledged by all nations, 
s co. whatever the form of their government might be, that 
f the WM the eſtates acquired in any country ought to contribute 
itua. WI to the expences of government. The reaſon of this 
They grand maxim is evident to all capacities. Private for- 
> and tunes are fo eſſentially connected with the proſperity of 
and, the public, that, when that is injured, the others muſt 
ly it- fuffer of courſe- Thus, when the ſubjects of a ſtate 
ch it ſerve it with their fortunes or their perſons, they do 
| nothing but defend their own private intereſt, The 
eras WM proſperity of the country is the proſperity of each ci- 
zene - tizen. This maxim, which is true in all governments, 
nerce has a particular propriety when applied to free ſocieties. 
Jn to There are beſides, bodies of men, whoſe intereſt, either 
that from their nature, their extenſive relations, or the va- 
722, riety of their views, are more eſſentially connected with 
goes the common intereſt. Of this kind is the India Com- 
, and pany-in Holland, The enemies to its trade are ene- 
that mies to the republic ; and its ſecurity is eſtabliſned on 
re- the ſame baſis with that of the ſtate. er 
part i In the opinion of men of the beſt diſcernment, the 
ces ; national debt has ſenſibly weakened the United Provin- 
has ces, and affected the general welfare, by gradually in- 
bas creaſing the load of taxes. The republic can never be 
ſlit BY reſtored tg its original ſplendour, till it is releaſed from 
mes, WM the enormous burthen under which it groans; and'this 
e na- relief can only be expected from a Company, which it 
bled i has always encouraged, protected, and favoured. To 
fre · ¶ place this powerful body in a ſituation to render the 
IF higheſt ſervices to the country, it will by no means be 
es 0 ueceſlary to reduce the profits of the proprietors; it 
In- will be ſufficient to bring it back to thoſe principles of 


they economy and ſimplicity, and ro chat plan of admi- 

are niſtration, which laid the foundation of its early pro- 

ol. iperityes/ 111-457. 54 5 „ LE OY i 20047 OG 
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OY; A reformation ſo neceſſary will ag. 
. lf mit of no delay; and this confidence 
Dutch and their is due to a government, Which. has dl 
frejent degene- Ys endeavoured to maintain a great 

number of citizens within itſelf, and to 
employ only a ſmall part of them in 
its diſtant ſettlements. It is at the expence of all Eu. 
rope that Holland has continually increaſed the num. 
ber of its ſubjects: the liberty of conſcienee allowed there, 
and the moderation of the.laws, have attracted all per- 
ſons who were oppreſſed in a hundred different places 
by a ſpirit of intoleration and the ſeverity. of coe. 
ment. 

The republic has procured means of ſubſſ Aeg to all 
perſons who have been willing to ſettle and work among 
them: we have ſeen at different times the inhabitants 
of a country ruined by war, ſoaking: ſecurity and em- 
ployment in Holland. 

Agriculture could never be a conſiderable object in 
Holland, although the land is cultivated to as great a 
degree of perfection as poſſible. But the herring-filhery 
ſapplies the place of agriculture. This is a new method 
of * ſubſiſtence, a ſchool for ſeamen. Born upon the 
Waters, they plough the ſea, from whence they get their 
food: they grow familiar with Kors, land learn with- 
out riſk; to overcome dangers. + 

The traffic of tranſport which the republic continu 
ally carries on from one European nation to another, 
is alſo a kind of navigation, which, without deſtroying 
men, fupphes them with ſubſiſtence by labour. 

In ſlhort, navigation, which depopulates i part of Eu- 
rope, peoples Hol land. It is as it were the produce of 
the country. Her ſhips are her landed eſtates, which 

ſhe makes the moſt of, at the expence of the ſtranger. 
Theelegant accommedations of life are known in 
land, without being an object of purſuit: the refinements 
ef behaviour are adopted with moderation; thoſe of 
caprice they are unacquainted with. A ſpirit of order, 
feugality, and even avarice, prevails throughout the na- 
tion, and has been carefully kept up by the government. 
The colonies are conducted by the ſame ſpirit. They 

are peopled in general with ihe ſcum of the nation, or id 

wi 


racy: 
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with foreigners ; but rigid laws, an equitable admint- 
tration, an eaſy ſubſiſtence, and uſeful labour, ſoon in- 
fiſe morals into thoſe men who were exiled from Eu- 
. rope for their crimes. | "3 04 | 
The ſame deſign of preſerving the population prevails 
min in the military ſyſtem ; the republic entertains a great 
Fu. Hauber of foreign troops in Europe, and ſome in the 
colonies. N | 
dere, The ſailors in Holland are well paid; and foreign 
pet-¶ amen are conſtantly employed, either on board their 
| trading veſſels, or their men of war. 75 
For the purpoſes of commerce, it is neceſſary that har- 
| mony ſhould be preſerved at home, and peace abroad. 
0 all Wk people, except the Swiſs, take more care than the 
wy Dutch to keep on good terms with their neighbours ; 
ans ind they endeavour, ſill more than the Swiſs, to encou- 
rage peace among them. | oy 
a; The republic preſerves unanimity among her citizens, 
u r very excellent laws, which preſcribe the duties of e- 
at 2 Whrery ſtation, by a ſpeedy and diſintereſted adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, and by regulations admirably well adapt- 
ed to the merchants. She has ſhewn the opinion ſhe en- 
tertains of the neceſſity of good faith by her obſervance 
bf treaties, and has endeavoured to inculcate the ſame 
principle among individuals. £0 4. 
In a word, we know of no nation in Europe that has 
onſidered better what its united advantages of ſitua- 
on, ſtrength, and population allows it to undertake, 
Ir that has known and followed more effectually the 
means of increafing both its population and its ſtrength. 
e know of none, which, having ſuch objects as an ex- 
enſive commerce and liberty, mutually attracting and 
upporting each other, hath conducted itſelf in a better 
anner for the preſervation of both the one and the o- 


But how are theſe manners already changed and de- 
generated from the purity of a republican government? 
kerſonal intereſts, which become laudable by being com- 
ned, are now totally ſelfiſh, and corruption is become 
general. There is no patriotiſm in that country, which, 
wove all others in the univerſe, ſliould inſpire its in- 
abitants- with the firmeſt attachments. In realitys 

F what 


\ 
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what patriotic ſentiments might we not expect from x 
nation that can ſay to itſelf, . This land which I inha. 
et bit has been fertilized by me; tis I'who have embel. 
« liſhed, who have created it. This threatning ſea, 
s which deluged all our plains, rages in vain againſt the 
% powerful dykes I have oppoſed to its fury. I have 
„ purified this air which ſtagnant waters had filled with 
« fatal exhalations. Ir is by my means that ſuperb ci. 
« ties ſtand now upon the ſlime and mud over which 
« the ocean once rolled its waves. The ports I have 
* conſtructed, the canals I have digged, receive the pro. 
et ductions of the whole univerſe, which I diſpenſe at 
« pleaſure. The inheritances of other nations are only 
% poſſeſſions which man diſputes with man; that which 
5c I ſhall leave to my poſterity, I have raviſhed from the 
tc elements which conſpired againſt my territory, and 
« am now the maſter of it. Te is here that I have e. 
e ſtablithed a new arrangement of nature, a new ſyſlem 
of manners. I have done every thing where there 
« was nothing. Air, land, government, liberty, all 
* theſe are my works. I enjoy the glory of the paſt, 
« and, when I caſt a look into futurity, I ſee with ſa 
« tisfaQtion that my aſhes ſhall reſt quietly on the ſame 
«« ſpot where my forefathers ſaw the breaking of ſtorms.” 
What motives theſe for idolizing one's country! Ye 
there is no longer any patriotiſm, any public ſpirit in 
Holland: it is a whole, the parts of which have no o- 
ther relation among themſelves than the ſpot they oc- 
cupy. Meanneſs, baſeneſs, and diſhoneſty, characterize 
now the conquerors of Philip. They make a traffic of 
their oath, as of their proviſions ; and they will ſoon 
become the refuſe. of the univerſe, which they had aſto- 
niſhed by their induſtry and by their virtues. 
- Ye: unworthy members of the government, under 
which ye live, ſhudder at the dangers that ſurround you! 
Thoſe who have ſlaviſh ſouls are not far removed from 
flavery. The ſacred fire of liberty can only be kept up 
by chaſte hands. Ye are not now in that ſtate of anarchy, 
when the ſovereigns of Europe, all equally oppoſed 
by the nobles in their reſpective ſtates, could not carr? 


on their deſigns, either with ſecrecy, unanimity, or ra- 
pidity; when the equilibrium of the ſeveral powers 
| F was 
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vas merely the effect of their mutual debility. At 
ent, power, grown more independent, confirms 
thoſe ad vantages to a monarchy which a free ſtate can 
never enjoy. at have republicans to oppoſe to a 
ſuperiority ſo formidable? Their virtues; but you have 
lot tbem. The corruption of your manners, and of 
our magiſtrates, encourages every where the detractors 
of liberty; and, perhaps, your fatal example is the 
means of impoſing a heavier yoke on other nations. - 
What anſwer would you wiſh ns to make to thoſe men, 
who, either from the prejudice of education or the want 
of honeſty, are perpetually! telling us, This is the £0- 
vernment which you extol ſo much in your wri 
theſe are the happy conſequences of * ſyſtem 10 l. 
berty you hold fo dear. To thoſe vices which you have 
hid to the charge of deſpotiſm, they have added an- 
other, which ſurpaſſes them all, the inability to ſtop the 
progreſs of evil. What anſwer can be green. to 0 ſe· 
rere a ſatire on democracy ?'— 
| Induſtrious Hollanders } ye wiko 4 were formerly Þ re- 
noned for your bravery, and are at preſent ſo Niſtin. 
pviſhed by your wealth, tremble at the idea of being 
again reduced to crouch under the rod you have broken, 
and which ſtill hangs over you. Would you learn how 
the ſpirit of commerce may be united and preſerved with 
the ſpirit of liberty ? View from your ſhores that ifland, 
and thoſe people, whom nature preſents to you as a 
model for your imitation. | Keep your eyes conſtantly 
fred upon England: if the alliance of that kingdom 
has been your ſupport, its conduct will now ſerve you 
as an inſtruQoe, and its example as a a guide: * 
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ria ad  NTOTHING. is known with er. 
3 N tainty, either of the period in 
ee which the Britiſh iſles were peopled, or 
the Eng ih com- of = . . * . 
prick: the origin of their firſt inhabitant, 
4 All ve can learn from the moſt authen. 
tic hiſtorical records is, that they were ſueceſſively yi. 
ſited by the Phoenicians,' the Carthaginians, and the 
Gauls. The traders of theſe nations uſed to go there 
to barter earthen veſſels, ſalt, all kinds of iron and cop- 
per inſtruments, for ſkins, ſlaves, hounds, bull-dogs, 
and more eſpecially for tin. Their profits were jul 
what they pleaſed in their dealings with ſavages, equal. 
Iy ignorant of the value of what they ſold or bought. 

From a looſe ſpeculation, we would be apt to ima. 
gine that iſlanders have been the firſt civilized people 
bens mankind. There is nothing to confine people 
living on a continent: they may go to get their liveli 
hood at a great diſtance and avoid fighting at the ſame 
time. In iſlands, war, and the inconveniencies of a too 
limited ſociety, ſnould ſooner make laws and treaties 
neceſſary. But, whatever is the reaſon of it, we gene- 
rally ſee the manners and the government of iſlanders 
formed later and more imperfectly than others. All 
the traditions reſpecting Britain, particularly, confirm 
this aſſertion. | | 

The Roman empire was neither ſufficiently laſting, 
nor peaceful enough to improve, in any conſiderable 
degree, the induſtry of the Britons. Even the ſmall 
progreſs that agriculture and the arts had made during 
this period, was loſt fo ſoon as that haughty power had 
determined to abandon this conqueſt. © The ſpirit of 
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Britain had contracted, deprived them of the courage 
neceſſary to reſiſt at firſt the overflowings of their neigh-, 
hours the Picts, who had ſaved themſelves-from the yoke, 
by flying towards the north of the land, and prevent-. 
ed them afterwards from being able to oppoſe the more; 
deftructive, more obſtinate, and more numerous expedi- 
tons of plunderers that poured in ſwarms from the more 
northern countries of Europe. * 5 50 
All nations had reaſon to lament this dreadful plague, 
the moſt deſtructive, perhaps, that ever was recorded 
in the annals of the world; but the calamities which 
Great Britain particularly experienced are inexpreſſible. 
Every year, ſeveral times even in a year, her countries 
were ravaged, her houſes burnt, her women raviſked, 
hertemples tripped, her inhabitants maſſacred, tortured, 
or enſlaved. All theſe misfortunes ſucceeded each other 
with inconceivable rapidity. When the country was fa. 
far deſtroyed, that nothing remained to ſatisfy. the ra; 
pacity of theſe barbarians, they ſeized on the land t- 
ſelf, One! nation ſucceeded, another. One troop ſuper- 
vening, expelled or exterminated the one that was al- 
ready. eſtabliſhed ;_and this ſucceſſion of revolutions 
conſtantly kept up indolence, miſtruſt, and miſery. In. 
theſe diſpiriting times, the Britons had but very little, 
commercial intercourſe with the continent. Exchanges, 
were even ſo rare amongſt them, that it was neceſſary 
to have witneſſes for the ſale of the leaſt trifle. | 
A ſtop ſeemed to be given to the courſe of theſe mis-. 
fortunes by the union of the two kingdoms into one, 
when William the Conqueror ſubdued Great Britain, 
a little after the middle of the eleventh century. His 
followers came from countries rather more civilized, : 
more active, and more induſtrious, than thoſe in which 
they were about to ſettle in. Such a communication 
ought naturally to have rectiſied and enlarged the ideas 
of the conquered people. Unhappily the introduction 
of the Feudal government occaſioned ſo ſpeedy and fo, 
complete a revolution in matters of property, that every 
thing was thrown into confuſion “. | 


We muſt attribute this confuſion to the introduction of the 
* 52 which was at _ time the ſole foundation of 
01. I, the 
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The minds of men were ſcarcely ſettled, and the con. in 
querors and the conquered had but juſt begun to con- (el 
ſider themſelves as one and the ſame people, when the Ti 
abilities and ſtrength of the nation were engaged in we 
ſupporting the pretenſions of their ſovereigns to the at 
crown of France. In theſe obſtinate wars, the Eng. ſul 
JIiſh diſplayed military talents and courage; but, after liv 
ſeveral great efforts, and conſiderable ſucceſs, they were do 
forced back into their iſland, where domeſtic troubles co 
expoſed them to freſh calamities. | ' to 

During theſe different periods, the whole commerce pet 
was in the hands of the Jews and the bankers of Lom- of 
bardy, who were alternately favoured and robbed, con- tw 
ſidered as uſeful perſons, and condemned to death, ex- ab 
pelled and recalled: theſe tumults were increaſed by | 

the audacity of the pirates, who being ſometimes pro- all 
tected by the government, with which they ſhared their of 
ſpoils, eee all ſhips indiſcriminately, and frequently WI for 
ſank their crews, The intereſt of money was at fiſty WW of 
per cent. Leather, furs, butter, lead, and tin, were the tio 
only things exported from England, at a very moderate ter 
rate, and thirty thouſand ſacks of wool, which returned dit 
annually a more conſiderable ſum. As the Engliſh du 
were then totally unzequainted with the art of dying 
wool, and manufacturing it with elegance, the greateſt rei 
part of this money returned. To remedy this incon - the 
venience, foreign manufacturers were invited, and the dis 
people were prohibited from wearing any clothes that WW int 
were not of home manufacture. At the ſame time, the pre 
exportation of manufactured wool and wrought iron ten 
was forbidden; two laws altogether worthy of the age Wl far 
in which they were inſtituted. | | ſpe 

Henry the Seventh permitted the barons to diſpoſe Wl eſt 
of their lands, and the common people to buy them. au! 
This regulation diminiſhed the inequality which for- W fuc 
merly ſubſiſted between the fortunes of the lords and ex 
their vaſſals; it made the latter more independent, and pre 

| | infpired an. 


the ſtability, as well as the diſorders, of the greater part of the mo- mi 

narchical governments in Europe. Under ſuch vitious inſtitutions, 

the State continued to languifh. It was no leſs diſturbed by civil com- 
motions, than it had formerly. been by the incurſiogs of barbarians 


inſpired the people with the deſire of enriching them- 
ſelves, and the expectation of enjoying their riches. 
There were many obſtacles to this wiſh, ſome of which 
were removed. The company of merchants eſtabliſhed 


at London was prevented from exacting in future the 


ſum of one thouſand five hundred and ſeventy-five 
livres * from each of the other merchants in the king- 
dom, defirous of trading at the great fairs of the low 
countries. In order to fix a greater number of people 


to the labours of huſbandry, it was enacted, that no 


perſon ſhould put his fon or daughter out to any kind 


of apprenticeſhip, without being poſſeſſed of a rent of | 


twenty-two livres ten ſols f in landed property. This 
abſurd law was afterwards mitigated. 
Unfortunately that law which regulated the price of 
all ſorts of proviſions, of woollen, of workmens wages, 
of ſtuffs, and. of cloathing, was maintained in its full 
force. Even other impediments were thrown in the way 
of commerce, on account of ſome pernicious combina- 
tions that were fer on foot. The loan of money at in- 
tereſt, and the profits of exchange, were ſtrictly prohi- 
dited, as uſurious in themſelves, or calculated to intro- 
duce uſury. The exportation of money in any kind of 
form was forbidden ; and, in order to prevent fo- 
reign merchants from carrying it clandeſtinely away, 
they were compelled to change into Engliſh merchan- 
dize the entire produce of the goods they had brought 
into England. The exportation of horſes was likewiſe 
prohibited ; and the people were not ſufficiently enligh- 
tened to diſcover that ſuch a prohibition would neceſ- 
ſarily cauſe the propagation and improvement of the 
ſpecies to be neglected. At length corporations were 
eſtabliſhed in all the towns ; _ is to ſay, the ſtate 


authorized all perſons of the ſame profeſſion, to make 


ſuch regulations as they ſhould think neceſſary for their 
excluſive preſervation and ſucceſs. The nation is ſtill op- 
preſſed with a regulation ſo contrary to general induſtry, 
and which reduces every thing toa kind of monopoly. 
Upon conſidering ſuch a number of ſtrange laws, we 
might be induced to think that Henry was either in- 

U 2 different 

* 681. 188. 14 d. Near 208. 
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different about the proſperity of his kingdom, or that 
he was totally deficient in 5 Nevertheleſſ, 
it is certain that this prince, in ſpite of his extreme avi. 
rice, often lent confiderable ſums of money without in. 
tereſt, to merchants who had not property ſufficient i 
carry on the ſchemes they had planned : beſides, the 
wiſdom of his government is ſo well confirmed, that he 
is accounted, with reaſon, one of the greateſt monarchy 
that ever filled the throne of England. But, notwith. 
Randing all the efforts of genius, it requires a ſucceſſion 
. of ſeveral ages before any ſcience can be reduced ty 
ſimple principles. It is the ſame thing with theories a 
with machines, which are always very complicated at 
- Arſt, and which are only freed in the courſe of time, by 
obſervation and experience from thoſe uſeleſs wheels 
which only ſerved to increaſe their frictions, 
The knowledge of the ſucceeding reigns was not 
much more extenſive upon the matters we are treating 
of. Some Flemings, ſettled in England, were the only 
good workmen in theſe branches; they were almoſt al. 
ways inſulted and oppreſſed by the Engliſh workmen, 
who were jealous without emulation; they complained, 
hat all the cuſtomers went to the Flemings, and they 
raiſed the price of corn. The „ adopted theſe 
popular prejudices, and forbade all ſtrangers to employ 
more than two workmen in their ſhops. The merchants 
were not better treated than the workmen ; and even 
thoſe who were naturalized were obliged to pay the 
Fame duties as the aliens. Ignorance was ſo general, 
that the cultivation of the beſt lands was neglected, in 
order to convert them into paſture lands, even at the 
'time that the number of ſheep, which might be in one 
Nock, was confined by the laws to two thouſand. All 
mercantile correſpondences were confined to the low 
countries. The inhabitants of theſe provinces bought the 
Engliſh merchandiſe, and circulated them through the 
different parts of Europe. It is probable that the na- 
tion would not have made any conſiderable figure for 
aà long time, without a concurrence of favourable cir- 
cumſtances. | 

The Duke of Alva's cruelties drove ſeveral able ma- 
- pufaturers into England, who carried the art of the 
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fne Flemiſh manufactures to London. The perſecu- 
tions which the Proteſtants ſuffered in France ſupplied 
England with workmen of all kinds Elizabeth, impa- 
tient of contradiction, but knowing and defirous of dos 
ing what was right, at once deſpotic and popular, with 
the advantages of a good underſtanding, and of being 
properly obeyed, availed herſclt of the termentation of 
people's minds, as prevalent throughout all her domi- 
nions as thro? the reſt of Europe; and, while this fer- 
mentation produced amongſt other people 8 
theological diſputes, and civil or foreign wars, in Eng- 
lund it gave riſe to a lively emulation for commerce, 
and for the improvement of navigation. 
The Englith learned to build their ſhips at home, 
which they bought before of the -merchants of Lubec _ 
and Hamburg. They were ſoon the only perſons who 
traded to Muſcovy, by the way of Archangel, which 
had been juſt diſcovered ; and they preſently came in 
competition with the Hans-towns in Germany, and in 
the north. They began to trade with Turky. Several 
of their navigators attempted, tho" in yain, to diſco- 
ver a paſſage to India by the northern ſeas. At length 
Drake, Stephens, Cavendiſh, and ſome others, reached 
that place, ſome by the ſouth ſea, and others by doub- 
ling the Cape of Good Hope; a 


Tur ſucceſs of theſe voyages was ſuf- 


dient to determine the molt able mer- © 2 
chants of London to eſtabliſh a company 4 7 * 5 


in the year 1600; which obtained an 5 
excluſive privilege of trading to the Eaſt- Indies. The 
at which granted this privilege fixed it for fifteen 
years :. It declared, that if it ſhould prove injurious tothe 
late, it ſhould be annulled, and the Company ſuppreſ- 
ed, by giving two years previous notice to its meinbers. 
This clauſe of reſerve was owing to the diſpleaſure: 
the Commons had lately ſhewn on account of a grant, 
the noyelty of which might poſſibly affend them. The 
Queen had returned to the-houſe, and had ſpoken on 
this occaſion in a manner worthy to ſerve as a-leflon'to 
al ſovereigns : 
* GENTLEMEN,” ſaid ſhe to the members of the houſe 
a U 3 commiſſioned 
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commiſſioned to return her thanks, I am extremely 
« ſenſible of your attachment, and of the care you hare 
« taken to give me an authentic teſtimony of it. This 
« afteRion tor my perſon had determined you to apprize 
me of a fault I had inadvertently fallen into fromig. 
4 norance, but in which my will had no ſhare. If your 
s vigilance had not diſcovered to me the miſchiefs which 
« my miſtake might have produced, what pain ſhould 
«] not have felt, who have nothing dearer to me than 
©« the affection and preſervation of my people? May my 
« hand ſuddenly wither, may my heart be (truck at once 
«with a deadly blow, before I ſhall ever grant particu- 
« lar privileges that my ſubjects may have reaſon to com- 
«© plain of. The ſplendor of the throne has not ſo far 
« dazzled my eyes, that I ſhould prefer the abuſe of an 
« unbounded authority to the uſe of a power exerciſed 
4 by juſtice. The brilliancy of royalty blinds only thoſe YL 
« princes who are ignorant of the duties that the crown mt 
4 impoſes. I dare believe that I ſhall not be ranked a. to 
„ mong fuch monarchs. I know that I hold not the fen 
«« ſceptre for my own proper advantage, and that I am WI cor 
«entirely devoted to ſociety, which has put its conſ- Wi the 
4 dence in me. It is my happineſs to ſee that the ſtate the 
re has hitherto profpered under my government; and WI 80 
« that my ſubjects are worthy, that I ſhould yield vp cor 
« my crown and my life for their fakes. Impute not ver 


«« to me the improper meaſures I may be engaged in, ; 
« nor the irregularities which may be committed under WWF pre 
« the ſanction of my name. You know that the mini- the 
« fters of princes are too often guided by private inter- WI tiv. 


« eſts, that truth ſeldom reaches the ears of kings, and ret 
& that, obliged as they are, from the multiplicity of af. poi 
44 fairs they are laden with, to fix their attention on thoſe Bl the 
'« which are of the greateſt importance, it is impoſſibæ WF ed 
they ſhould ſee every thing with their own eyes.“ exf 
The funds of this Company were, at firſt, far from no 
being confiderable. Part of them was expended in ft pli 
ting out a fleet of four ſhips, which ſailed in the begin- tag 
ning of the year 1601 andthe reſt was ſent abroad in qu 
money and merchandiſe. 4828 | 
Lancaſter, who commanded the expedition, arrived i the 
the year following at the port of Achen, which * l 
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that time a celebrated mart. Intelligence was received 
of the victories gained by the Engliſh over the Spaniards 
at ſea ; and this intelligence procured him a very diſtin- 
guiſhed reception. The King behaved to him in the ſame 
manner as if he had'been his equal ; he ordered that 
his own wives, Tichly habited, ſhonld play, in his pre- 
ſence, ſeveral airs for dancing ona variety of inſtruments. 
This favour was followed by all the compliances that 
could be withed for to facilitate the eſtabliſhment of a 
ſafe and advantageous commerce. The Engliſh admi- 
ral was received at Bantam in the ſame manner as at 
the place where he firſt landed; and a ſhip which he had 
«diſpatched to the Molucca iflands brought him a con- 
ſiderable cargo of cloves and nutmegs. With theſe va- 
huable ſpices, and the pepper he took in at Java and 
Sumatra, he returned ſafe to Europe. 115 
This early ſucceſs determined the Society, who had 
intruſted their intereſts in the hands of this able man, 
to form ſettlements in India; but not without the con- 
ſent of the natives. They did not wiſh to begin with 
eonqueſts. Their expeditions were nothing more than 
the enterprizes of humane and fair traders. They made 
themſelves beloved, but they gained nothing by this 
ood impreſſion, except a few factories, and were in no 
condition to ſuſtain the attempts of their rivals, who were 
very formidable. WA 
The Portugueſe and Dutch were in poſſeſſion of large 
provinces, well fortified places, and good harbours. By 
theſe advantages their trade was ſecured againſt the na- 
tives of the country, and againſt new competitors ; their 
return to Europe was rendered eaſy; and they had op- 
portunities of getting a good ſale for the commodities 
they carried to Aſia, and to purchaſe thoſe they want- 
ed at a reaſonable price. The Engliſh, on the contrary, 
expoſed to the caprice of ſeaſons and of people, having 
no ſtrength, or place of ſecurity, and deriving their ſup- 
plies from England only, could not carry on an advan- 
tageous trade. Fhey found it almoſt impoſſible to ae- 
quire great riches without flagrant acts of injuſtice, and 
that, if they would ſurpaſs, or even equal the nations 
they had cenſured, they muſt purſue the ſame conduct. 
The plan of forming laſting ſettlements, and of at- 
| Pf rempung 
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tempting c ſeemed too great to be accompliſh, 
ed by the forces of an infant foviety : but they 1 — 
ed themſelves that they ſhould meet with protection, 
becauſe they thought themſelves uſeful. Their expee. 
tations were fruſtrated. They could obtain nothin 
from James I.; a weak prince, inſected with the f 
philoſophy of his age, of a fubtile and pedantic geni. 


us, and better qualified to be the head of an univerh. , 


ty, than to preſide over an empire. By their activity, 
perſeverance, and judicious choice of officers and fac- 
tors, the Company provided thoſe ſuccours which were 
refuſed them by their Sovereign. They erected forts, 
and founded colonies in the Wande of Java, Poleron, 
Amboyna, and Banda. They likewife ſhared the ſpice- 
trade with the Dutch, which will always be the mok 
certain branch of eaſtern commerce, becauſe the objeds 
of it are become neceffary articles of life. It was of ſtil 
more importance at this. period ; as the extravagance 
of fancy had not then made ſo much progreſs in Eu- 
rope as it has done ſince; and beſides, there was nat 
that prodigious demand for India linens, ſtuffs, teas, 
and Chineſe varniſh, that there is at preſent, . 


Tas Dutch, who had e the 
| Portugueſe from the ſpice · iſlands, ne- 
2 2 os! ver —— to ſuffer a nation to ſettle 
| there, whaſe maritime force, charac- 
ter, and government, would make them formidable ri. 
vals. They had numberleſs advantages on their ſide; 
ſuch as, powerful colonies ; a well exerciſed navy; firm 
alliances; a great fund of wealth; a knowledge of the 
country, and of the principles and details of commerce, 
which the Engliſh wanting, were attacked in all pol 
ble ways: N 
The firſt ſtep their rival took was to drive them ſrom 
the fertile places where they had formed ſettlements. 
In the iſlands where their power was leſs eſtabliſhed, 
hey endeavoured, by accuſations, equally void of truth 


| Diſputes be- 


the country. Theſe ſhameful expedients not meeting 
with all the ſucceſs the Dutch expected, thoſe avarici- 
ous traders. reſolved to proceed to acts of violence. An 
Wer extraordinacj 


and-decency, to mabe them -odious to the natives of 
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extraordinary oceaſton brought on the commencement 
of hoſtilities ſooner than was expected. 1 $ruza 
It is a cuſtom at Java for the new married women 
to diſpute with their huſbands the firſt favours of love. 
This kind of conteſt, which the mien take a pride in ter- 
minating immediately, and the women in protracting 
as long as poſſible, ſometimes laſts ſeveral weeks. The 
King of Bantam having overcome the reſiſtance of a. 
new bride, made public entertainments in celebration 
of his triumph. The ſtrangers in the harbour were in- 
vited to theſe feſtivals. Unhappily for them the Eng- 
liſh were treated with too much diſtinction. The Dutch 
looked with a jealous eye upon this preference, and did 
not defer revenge a moment. They attacked them on 
all ſides. b | 
The Indian ocean became, at this period, the ſcene 
of the moſt bloody engagements between the maritime 
forces of the two nations. They ſought out, 'attacked, 
and combated each other with the ſpirit of men who 
choſe to conquer or die. Equal courage appeared vn 
both ſides, but there was a diſparity in their forces. 
The Engliſh were on the point of . overcome, 
when ſome moderate people in Europe, where the flames 
of war had not reached, endeavoured to find out the 
means of accommodating their differences. By an in- 
fatuation, which it is not eaſy to explain the cauſe of, 
the very ſtrangeſt of all was adopted. $64 74 
In 1619 the two Companies ſigned a treaty, the pur- 
port of which was, that the Molucca iſlands, Amboy- 
na, and Banda, ſhould belong in common to the two 
nations : that the Engliſh ſhould have one third, and 
the Dutch two-thirds of the produce at a fixed price ; 
that each, in proportion to their intereſt, ſhould con- 
tribute to the defence of theſe iſlands : that a council, 
compoſed of ſkilful} men of both parties, ſhould regulate 
all the affairs of commerce at Batavia: That this a- 
greement, guaranteed by the reſpective ſovereigns, ſhould 
laſt twenty years; and that, if any differences ſhould 
ariſe, during this interval, that could not be ſettled by 
the two Companies, they ſhould be determined by the 
the King of Great Britain and the States-General. A- 
mong all the political conventions preſerved in hiſtory, 
” at 
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than this. It had the fate it deſerved. Wn, 
The Dutch were no ſooner informed of it in India, than 
they deviſed means tg render it ineffeftual. The ſitua. 
tion of affairs favoured their deſigns. The Spaniards 
and the Portugueſe had taken advantage of the diſputes 
between their enemies, to regain their ſettlements in the 
Moluccas, They might ſortify themſelves there, and 
it was dangerous to give them time. 'The Engliſh com- 
miſſaries concurred with them in opinion, that it would 
be beſt to attack them without delay; but added, that 
they were not at all prepared to act in concert with them. 
This declaration, which was expected, was regiſtered; 
and their aſſociates embarked alone in an expedition, 
all the advantages of which they reſerved to themſelves. 
The agents of the Dutch Company had. only one ſtep 
ſurther to go, to get all the ſpices into the hands of 
their maſters, which was, to drive their rivals from the 
iſlanq of Amboyna. The method by which they ſuc- 
ceeded in their proje& was very extraordinary. 
A Japaneſe, in the Dutch ſervice at Amboyna, made 
himſelf ſuſpected by his imprudent curioſity, He was 
ſeized, and conſeſſed that he had entered into an engage 
ment with the ſoldiers of his nation to deliver up the 
fort to the Engliſh. His comrades confirmed his ac- 
count, making the ſame confeſſion. Upon theſe un- 
animous 2 the authors of the conſpiracy, who 
did not diſavow, but even acknowledged it, were put 
in irons ; and the plot was ſtifled in the death of the 
criminals by.the hands of juſtice. This is the account 
given by the Dutch. | 5. a * 
The Engliſh have always conſidered this accuſation 
as the ſuggeſtion of an unbounded avarice. They have 
maintained, that. it was abſurd to ſuppoſe, that ten fac- 
tors and eleven foreign ſoldiers could have formed the 
project of ſeizing upon a place which was garriſoned by 
two hundred men: that even if theſe unhappy men 
had thought it poſſible to execute ſo extravagant a plan, 
would they not have been diſcouraged by the impoſf 
bility of obtaining ſaccours to defend them againſt an 
enemy who would have beſieged them on all ſides? To 
make a conſpiracy of this kind probable, it ws 
1 | _ 
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tronger proof than a confeſſion extorted from the ac- 
cuſed by extremity of torture. The torments of the 
rack never afforded: any other proof, than that of the 
courage or weakneſs of thoſe whom barbarous cuſtom 
condemned to it. "Theſe conſiderations, ſtrengthened 


the tory of the conſpiracy of Amboyna ſo ſuſpected, that 
it has commonly paſſed for a cloak to palliate cruelty 
and avarice. ; wake *onater 

The miniſtry of James I. and the whole nation, were 
xt that time ſo engaged in eccleſiaſtical ſubtilities, and 
the diſcuſſion of 
were not ſenſible of the inſults offered to the Engliſh 
in the Eaſt. This indifference produced a caution 
which ſoon degenerated into weakneſs. Theſe iſlanders, 
however, maintained the bravery of their character 


better at Coromandel and Malabar, 
hen 129007 : STS WT | 


Tuer had eſtabliſhed factories at % opane 
Mazulipatam, Calicut, and ſeveral o- 12 — 
ther ports, and even at Dethi. Zu- Bug weſe. 

trat, the richeſt marr in «eſe coun- —_— 
ries. tempred cheit ambition in 161. The inhabitants 

rere diſpoſed to receive them; but the Portugueſe de- 
dared, that if they ſuffered this nation to make a ſettle - 
ment, they would burn all the towns upon the coaſt, 
aud ſeize all the Indian veſſels. The government was 
awed by theſe menaces. Middleton, diſappointed in 
his hopes, was obliged to abandon the place, and re- 
turn through a numerous fleet, to which he did more 
damage than he received. LS nga e et IA 
Captain Thomas Beſt arrived in theſe latitudes the 
fear following, with a very conſiderable force. He was 
eceived at Surat without any oppoſition. The agents 
be carried out with him had ſcarce entered upon their 
employments, when a formidable armament from Goa 
made its appearance. The Engliſh admiral, reduced 
io this alternative, either of betraying the intereſts he 
vas intruſted with, or of expoſing himſelf to the great- 
at danger in defending them, did not heſitate what 
part he ſhould act. He twice attacked the Portugueſe, 
ad, notwithſlanding the great inferiority of his _ 
1233 N on, 


by ſeveral others almoſt equally convincing, have made 


rights of king and people, that they. 
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ports, and 


treaſures of Aſſyria, the ſpoils of many trading nations 
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deal uy the victory each time. However, the * in 
vantage the an iſhed derived from their poſition, their to 

. always made the Engliſi na- in 
vigation in the Guzarat very difficult. They were obli. fec 
ged to maintain a conſtant ſtruggle againſ an obſi. po 
nate enemy, that was not diſcouraged; by defeats., No WH ha 
tranquillity was to be obtained, ou at the nn of new at. 


contelts and new triumphs, . . rng ul 


» ;F 88, news of 1 heſe glorions ſuc. WY the 
Mod Engliſh" « againſt Aa wo which had hi- out 


form connection. bon been thought invincible, reach- WM feſe 


das gie. ed as far as the capital of Perſia. arr: 

This vaſt N fo, celebrated in antiquity, ap: per 
peared t to hoget been free at the firſt inſtitution of its MW 
yerament. Th e monarchy roſe upen the ruins df iner 


depraved republic. The Perſians were long happy une nati 


— this form of government: their manners were a adv 


Inmpuac their laws. At length the ſpirit of conquelt ther 
mfuſed itſelf i mto che ſovereigns. At that time the to h 


and the tribute ariſin g from ?valt number of provinces 
brought immenſe s into the empire, which ſoo, 
occaſioned a total alteration. The diſorders roſe ty 


ſuch a pitch, that the attention of government ſcemet in 
to be ſolely confingd, to, iche care.of PR able amuk ent | 
ments. ry I blich: 
A people totally 1 to — . could not fall han, 
in a ſhort time to be reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery. The the e 
were ſucceſſively enſlaved by the Macedonians, the Par tives 
thians, the Arabians, and the Tartars; and, toward then 
the cloſe. of the fifteenth, century, by the Sophis, wi Medi 
retended to be the deſcendents of Aly, author of WM carri; 
UA, reformation, by which Mohammedaviſm a b 
divided into two branches. conſic 
No prince of this new race made himſelf 1 ſa mou in the 
as Schah Abbas, ſurnamed the Great. He conquer oblige 
Candahar, ſeveral places of 1 importance upon the Black and, i 
Sea, part of Arabia, and drove the Turks out of Geof ed th, 
Armenia, Meſopotamia, and all the countries thy Th 
Fad conquered on this ſide the Euphrates. an tra 
ed to 


interid 


' Tice victories produced remarkable changes in tie 
bh Vo 
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interior adminiſtration. of the empire. The great men 
took advantage of the civil broils to make themſelves 
independent; they were degraded, and all polts of con- 
ſequence were 2 to ſtrangers, who had neither the 
power nor inclination to raiſe factions. The militia 
having taken upon themſelves to diſpoſe of the crown 
a their pleaſure; they were reſtrained by foreign troops, 
whoſe religion and cuſtoms were different. Anarchy 
had inclined the people to ſedition ; and, to prevent this, 
the towns and villages were filled with colonies choſen 
out of nations whoſe manners and character bore no 
reſemblance to thoſe of the ancient inhabitants. Theſe 
arrangements gave riſe to a deſpotiſm the molt abſolute, 
perhaps, that any country ever experienced. | 
lt is ſurprizing how the great Abbas found means to 
introduce into this government, which trampled on the 
natural rights of mankind; ſome deſigns for the public 
advantage. He patronized the arts, and eſtabliſned 
them at court, and in the provinces. All who came in- 
to his dominions, if they poſſeſſed talents of any kind, 
were ſure of being well received, aſſiſted, and rewarded. 
He would often ſay, That ſtrangers were the beſt or- 
naments of an empire, and added more to a prince's 
dignity than the pomp of the moſt refined luxury. 
hile Perſia was riſing from its ruins by the differ- 
ent branches of induſtry that were every where eſta- 
blihed, a colony of Armenians, tranſplanted to Iſpa- 
han, carried the ſpirit of commerce into the heart of 
the empire. In a little time, theſe traders, and the na- 
tives of the country who followed their example, ſpread. 
themſelves over the Eaſt, into Holland, England, the 
Mediterranean, the Baltic, and wherever Cre was 
carried on with ſpirit and advantage. The Sophi him- 
ſelf bore a part in their enterprizes, and advanced them 
conſiderable ſums, which they employed to advantage 
in the moſt celebrated marts in the world. They were 
obliged to return the capital on the terms agreed upon; 
nd, if they had increaſed it by their induſtry, he grant- 
ed them ſome recompenſe. 8 24 | 
The Portugueſe, who found that a part of the Indi- 
a trade with Aſia and Europe was likely to be divert- 
ed to Perſia, impoſed reſtraints upon it : they would not 
Vor. I. X ſuffer 
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ſaffer the Perſians. to purchaſe merchandize any whete 
but from their zines : they fired the price of it; 
and, if they ſomithach allowed it to be taken at the pla. 
ces where it was manufactured, it was always to be car. 
ried in their own bottoms, e all expences of 
freight and exorbitant cuſtoms. This ſtretch of power 
diſpleaſed the great Abbas, who being informed of the 
reſentment of the Engliſh, propoſed to unite their ma. 
ritime ſtrength with his land - forces to beſiege Ormus. 
This place was attacked by the combined arms of the 
two natiofis, and taken in the year 1622, after a con- 
teſt chat laſted two months. The conquerors divided 
the ſpoil, which was immenſe, and after wards totally 
demoliſhed the place. - 
Three or four leagues from dion there was, upon 
the continent, an harbour called Gombron, or Bender 
. Abaſſi. Nature ſeemed not to have deſigned it ſhould 
be inhabited. It is ſituated at the foot of a ridge of 
mountains of an exceſſive height; the air you breathe 
ſeems to be on fire; mortal vapours continually exhale 
from the bowels of the earth; the fields are black and 
dry, as if they had been ſcorched with fire: Notwith- 
- Randing "theſe inconveniences, as Bender Abaſſi had 
the advantage of being placed at the entrance of the 
gulf, the Perſian monarch choſe to make it the center 
of the extenſive trade he intended to carry on with In- 
dia. The Engliſh joined in this project. A perpetual 
. exemption from all impoſts, and a moiety: of the pro- 
dudt of the cuſtoms, were granted them, on condition 
they ſhould maintain, at leaſt, two men of war in the 
gulf. This precaution. was thought neceſſary to frul- 
trate the attempts of the Portugueſe, whoſe a 
was ſtill to be dreaded. 
From this time Bender Abaſſi, 4 oY was before 2 
poor fiſhing town, became a flouriſhing city. The Eng- 
liſh carried thither ſpices, pepper, and ſugar, from the 
markets of the Eaſt; and iron, lead, and cloths, from 
the ports of Europe 9251 The. Profins ariſing from theſe 
commodities were increaſed ah che TRE high . 
38 $143] 5 Tri Pal 


To their car they alſo added EK IH cloth, which Perſia fore 
werly tot 6 their Turkey ä : 
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paid them by the Armenians, who were ſtill in poſleſ- 
ſion of the richeſt branch of the Indian commerce. 
| Theſe merchants had, for A long time, been concern - 


ed in the linen trade. They had never been ſupplanted, 


eicher by the Portugueſe, who were intent only on plun- 


der, or by the Dutch, whoſe attention was totally con- 


fined to the ſpice-trade; They might nevertheleſs. be 
apprehenſive, that they ſhould not be able to withſtand 
tue competition of a people who were equally rich, in- 
duſtrious, active, and frugal. The Armenians acted 
then as they have ever done ſince: they went to India, 
where they bought cotton. which they ſent to the ſpin- 
ners; the cloths were manufactured under their own 
inſpection, and carried to Gombron, from whence they 
were tranſported to Iſpahan. From thence they found 
their way into the different provinces of the empire, the 
dominions of the Grand Signior, and into Europe, where 
the cuſtom has prevailed of calliag them Perſian manu- 
lactures, tho? they were never made but on the coalt 
of Coromandel. Such is the | influence of names upon 
opinions, that the vulgar error, which attributes to Per- 
ſia the manufactures of the Indies, will, in a ſeries of 
ages, perhaps paſs with the learned in future times for 
an inconteſtable truth. The inſurmountable difficulties 
Which errors of this kind have occaſioned in the hiſto- 
ry of Pliny and other ancient writers; ſhobld indace us 
to ſet a high value on the labours of the Literati of 
this age, who collect the works of nature: and of art, 
with a view of tranſmitting them to-poſterity,-* 7 
la exchange for the merchandiſe they carried to Per- 
fa they gave the following articles, which were either 
the produce of their own ſoil, or the fruits of their in- 
duſtry :—Silk, which'was the principal commodity, and 
was prepared and exported in great quantities.—-Cara- 
manian wool, which nearly reſembles that of the Vicu- 
na. It was of great uſe in the manufacture of hats, and 
of ſome ſtuffs. It is a remarkable circumſtance in the 
2 that produce it, that, in the month of May, the 
eece falls off of itſelf. —The turquoiſes *, which are 
more 


74 


or leſs valuable, according as they are procured 
rn erung 
A A fort of precious ſtone, of a blue colour, Te, 


Se 
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from one or other of the three mines that produce them; 


they were formerly an article of the dreſs of our ladies. 
Gold brocades, which ſold at a higher price than a. 


ny of thoſe which are the produce of the moſt celebra. 


ted manufactures; ſome of them were made to be worn 
on one, and others on both ſides: they were uſed for 
window curtains, ſcreens, and magnificent ſophas *, 
— Tapeſtry, which has ſince been ſo well imitated in 
Europe, and has, for a long time, been the richeſt fur. 
niture of our rooms. — Morocco, which, as other ſkins, 
is brought to a degree of perfection which cannot be 


equalled any where elſe .—Shagreen t, goats hair, 


roſe water, medicinal roots, gums for colours, dates, 
Horſes, arms, and many other articles, of which ſome 
are ſold in India, and others carried to Eürope. 
Though the Dutch had found means to ingroſs all 
the trade of India, they viewed the tranſactions of 
Perfia with a jealous eye. They thought the privileges 
enjoyed by their rivals in the road of Bender Abaſl 
might be compenſated, by the advantage they had in 
Having a greater quantity of ſpices, and entered into 
a competition with them ||. OREN N WA 
3 * 


* „About Wa theſe great pieces of tus are many- 


— faQured, five or fix men make twenty-five or thirty ſhittles move it 


. one time. : * | : 

F Morocco was always dreſſed with lime; and they made uſe of 
falt and gall nuts, in place of beech maſt, the uſe of which is un- 
known to the Pe 17 2 a 
I 4 Shagreen is made of the ſkin of an af's hips, In place of muſ- 
tard-ſced, elſewhere made uſe of to ſpot it, they, ufed caſbin ſeed. , 

Their trade was at firſt upon a very unprofitable plan. They 
were obliged to depoſite their cargoes in the King's warchouſes, and 
take from him the goods of the country in return. By degrees the 
value of their commodities was brought down ſo low, and thoſe of 

the Prince raiſed to ſuch à beighth, that they were conſiderable 
"Jofers, © This fyſtem of oppreſſion was put an end to during the 
Var with England. A treaty was at that time concluded with the 


eourt of Iſpahan, which bore, that the Dutch Company were at 


ery to bring into the empire, every year, goods to the value of 
2 million, which might be ſold where and to whom they pleaſed, 
"free of all "duties whatever; and, if they brought in more, they 
mould pay the ufual duties for the furplus. In return for this fn 
; your, they were obliged to purchaſe every year from government, 

600 bales of raw ſilk, of 216 pounds weight each, at the rate of 
550 flotins per bate, which” was double the price of Mk * 


— — 
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Tus Engliſh, haraſſed in every mart n 5 
by a powerful enemy, reſolutely bent, On Af 
on their deſtruRion, were obliged every e,. 
where to give way. Their fate wass 
baſtened, by thoſe civil and religious diſſentions which 
deluged their country with blood, and extinguiſhed all 
ſentiment and knowledge. India was totally forgotten, 
while the moſt important intereſts were at ſtake; and 
the Com eſſed and diſcouraged, were re- 
duced to K the time that the death of Charles 
afforded ſo inſtructive and dreadful a leſſon. 8 

Cromwell, enraged at the favours the Dutch had 
ue wn to the unfortunate family of the Stuarts, and at 
the aſylum they had afforded to the Engliſh, wþo had 
been proſcribed 3 and piqued that the republic of the 
United Provinces ſhould pretend to the dominion of 
the ſea 3 proud of his ſticceſs,, and ſenſible of his own 
ſtrength, and of that of the nation under his com- 
wry reſolved at the ſame time to make it reſpected, 
and to revenge his own quarrel. He declared war a- 
gainſt the Dutch. „ d 
Of all the maritime wars which have been recorded 
in hiſtory, none was conducted with more knowledge, 
or was more famous for the ſkill of the commanders, 
and the bravery of the ſailors; none preſented ſo great 
a number of obſtinate and bloody engagements. The 
Engliſh obtained the adv „and owed it to the 
ſue of their ſhips, in which particular they have ſince 
been imitated by other European nations. 

The Protector, whoſe voice was law, did not exert 
himſelf as far as he might in favour of India. He 
contented himſelf with providing for the ſecurity of 
the Engliſh trade, procuring a diſavowal of the maſ- 
acre at Amboyna and inſiſting upon an indemnifica- 
ton for the deſcendants of the unhappy. victims who 
periſned in that dreadful tranſaction. No notice is 
taken in the treaty of the forts: taken from the nation 
by the Dutch, in the iſland: of Java, and in ſeveral of 
the” Moluccas. It was ſtipulated, indeed, that the 
121 Erin ver TUES Mes illand 
all Perſia; böt they indemnified themſelves for the loſſes they made 
nth government, by * private merchants - 
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iſland of Puleron ſhould be reſtored; but the uſurper;, 
ſeconded. by the Engliſh negociator whom he had cor. 
rupted, found means to elude this article ſo de xterouſſy, 
which might and ought to have produced: a rivalſhip 
in the ſpice · trade, that the obſervance of it was never 
enforced. * | 
T NoTw1THSTANDING this neglect, a; 
p 1 ſoon as the Company 2.2 from 
% the Protector a renewal of their priyi. 


trade in 4. leges in 1657, and found themſelves 


4 cmi Supported bythe public authority, 
they ſhowed a ſpirit and a reſolution which they had 
loſt during their misfortunes. Their courage kept 
pace with their rights. rs bat 2 te 
The ſucceſs they 


met with in Europe accompanied 
them into Aſia. Arabia, Perſia, Indoftan; the eaſtern 

of India, China, and all the markets where the 
Engliſh had formerly traded, were opened to them. 
They were even received with more frankneſs, and leſs 


diſtruſt, than they had experienced formerly. Their 


trade was very briſk, and their profits conſiderable: 
nothing was wanting to compleat their ſueceſs but an 


entrance into Japan, which they attempted. But the 


— 


Iapaneſe having learned from the Dutch that the King 
of England had married a daughter of the King of 
Portugal, refuſed to admit the Engliſh into their ports ?. 


This diſappointment notwithſtanding, the Company's 
aflairs were in a very flouriſhing condition: they flat 


tered themſelves with the pleaſing hopes of giving 2 
greater extent and ſecurity to their affairs, when they 
found their career retarded by a rivalſhip which their 
own-fuccefs create. 
is 4 ' 1 bi Meg dei an KA 
. Misfortunes © Son traders; fired with the res 
and miſconduct lation of the advantages to be obtain- 
of the Engliſh ed in India, reſolved to make voa. 
in the Indier. ges thither, Charles II. who _ 


* The officer who had been charged with this delicate buſineſs 
demanded, if, after the death of this Princeſs, the veſſels of his 


vation would be admitted into the empire: don't imagine (ſa id they) 


that the qrders of the Emperor are like fweat, that never again ren? 
ante the body from whence it ed. NI 


_ — — 
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the throne with the voluptuous and diſſolute manners 
of a private character, gave them permiſſion for a va- 
luable conſideration; while, on the other hand, he ex- 
torted large ſums from the Company, to enable him to 
perſecute thoſe who encroached upon his privilege. A 
competition of this nature would unavoidably degene- 
rate into piracy. The Engliſh, thus becoming enemies 
to each other, carried on their diſputes with a rancour 
and animoſity; which lowered them in the opinion of the 
r 52 0572 YI_e! 2 
The Dutch wiſhed to take advantage of ſo ſingular 
a tonjuncture. Theſe republicans had, for a long time, - 
been abſolute maſters of the Indian trade. They had 
ſeen with regret a part of it taken out of their hands, 
at the concluſion of the civil wars in England, They: 
hoped to recover it by the ſuperiority of their forces, 
when, in 1664, the two nations entered into a war in 
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Funte expectations. 
As the peace prevented them from having recourſe to 
open violence, they reſolved to attack the ſovereigns of 
the country to oblige them to ſhut their ports againſt 
their rival. The fooliſh and deſpicable behaviour of the 
Engliſh increaſed the infolence of the Dutch, ho pro- 
ceeded ſo far as to drive them ignominiouſly from Ban- 
3 ſerious and public an inſult rouſed the ſpirit of the 
Engliſh, Company. The deſire of re- eſtabliſhing their 
character, gratifying their revenge, and baue, you oþ | 
their intereſts,” animated them to make the greateſt ef- 

ſorts. They equipped a fleet of twenty-three. ſhips, with 
eight thouſand regular troops on board. They were 
ready to ſail, when their departure was poſtponed by 
che King's orders. Charles, whoſe neceſſities and licen- 
tiouſneſs were unbounded, had entertained hopes of re- 

ceiving an immenſe ſum to induce him to recal this ar- 
mament. As he could not obtain it from his ſubjects, 

he was reſolved to receive it from his enemies. He ſa- 
erificed the honour and trade of his nation for a, 250, 
lrres , which were paid him by the Dutch, who were 
Bald, 8 intimidated 
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expedition never took place. 
The Company, exhauſted by the expences of an ar. 
mament which had been rendered uſeleſs by the vena. 
lity of the court, ſent their veſſels to India without the 
funds to ſupply the 2 but with ordert 
to the factors, if poſſible, to take them upon credit. The 
fidelity they had hitherto obſer ved in their engagement 
procured them 6,750,000 livres *. Nothing can be more 
extraordinary than the method that was taken to pay 
cham back ein e bodies 451 t 27 
" Joſias Child, who, from being a director, was be. 
come the tyrant of the Company, is ſaid, unknown to 
| his colleagues, to have ſent orders to India, to invent 
ſome pretence or other to defraud the lenders of their 
money. The execution of this iniquitous project way 
intruſted to his brother John Child, who, was governor 
of Bombay. This avaritious, turbulent, and. ſavage 
man, immediately proceeded to make ſeveral claims up. 
on the governorof Surat, ſome more fooliſh than others. 
Theſe ds meeting with the reception they deſer- 
ved, he attacked all the veſſels belonging to the ſubjeds 
of the crown of Delhi, and ſingled out in particular 
the ſhips from Surat, as being the richeſt. He paid no 
regard even to veſſels that ſailed with his own paſs-ports, 
and carried his inſolence ſo far as to ſeize a fleet laden 
with proviſion for the great Mogul's army. This ter. 
rible pillage, which laſted the whole year 1688, occa- 
ſroned incredible loſſes throughout all Indoſtan. 
Aurengzebe, who held the reins of the empire with 
a ſteady hand, did not loſe a moment in revenging ſo 
an outrage. In the beginning of the year 1689 
one of his lĩieutenants landed with twenty thouſand men 
at Bombay; an iſland, of conſequence on the coaſt of 
Malabar, which a princeſs of Portugal had brought as 
her dowry to Charles II. and which that monarch had 
ceded to the Company in 1668. On the enemy's ap- 
proach, the fort of Magazan was abandoned with ſuch 
precipitation, that money, proviſions,: ſeveral cheſts of 
arms, and fourteen: pieces of heavy cannon were ry 
LAU | behin 
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behind. The Indian general; encouragedby this firſt ad · 
rantage, attacked the 'Engbſh in the field, routed them, 


ind obliged them to retire: into the principal fortreſs, 
which he inveſted, and hoped ſoon to make it ſurrender. 


Child, who was as daſtardly in time of danger as be 
had been daring in his piracies, immediately diſpatched 
deputies to court to ſue for pardon. After many in» 
treaties, and much mean ſubmithon, the Engliſh: were 
admitted into the Emperor's preſence, with their hands 
tied, and their faces towards the ground. Aurengzebe, 


who was deſirous of preſerving a connection which he 


thought would be uſeful to his ſubjects, was not inflex- 
ble. Having delivered himſelf in the tile of an incenſed 


himſelf, he yielded to their intreaties and ſubmiſſion. 
The baniſhment of the author of the troubles, and an 
adequate compenſation for ſuch of his ſubjects as had 
been plundered; was all the juſtice exacted on this oc- 


caſion, by the ſupreme will of the moſt deſpotic monarch 


that ever exiſted. * On theſe moderate terms, the Eng- 
liſh were permitted ſtill to enjoy the privileges they had 
obtained at different times in the roads belonging to 
the Mogul. | | | 
Thus ended this. unhappy affair, which for ſeveral 
years intereupted the trade of the Company, occaſioned 
an expence of between nine and ten millions *, the lofs 
of five large veſſels, and a greater number of {mall ones; 
and coſt the lives of many thouſand” excellent ſailors; 
and ended in the ruin of the credit and honour of the 
nation: two particulars, che value of which can neve 


de eſtimated too highly. B 


By changing their maxims and their conduct, the 
Company might flatter themſelves with the proſpect of 
being extricated from the abyſs into which their on 
behaviour had plunged them. Theſe amuſing hopes, 
however, were ſoon blaſted by a revolution wh 


and fanatic prince, but one who underſtood maritime 
affairs and commerce better than any of his cotempo- 
raries, was depoſed. This event made all Europe take 

Lp ar ms. 
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on an average, about 416,000 l. 
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N who could, and ought, perhaps, to revenge 


ich did 
not immediately concern them. James II. a tyrannical 


* 
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arms. The conſequences of theſe bloody quarrels are 
well 'khown.: Perhaps, it is not ſo well known that 
the French privateers took four thouſand two hundred 
Engliſh merchantmen, | valued at fix hundred ſeventy. 
five millions of livres *, and that the greateſt part of 
the veſſels returning from India were included in tis 
Satel Be 12515, ͤ lt hats, 
Theſe depredations were ſucceeded by a ſpirit of eco. 
nomy, which , muſt naturally haſten the ruin of the 
Company. The French refugees had carried the cyl. 
ture of flax; and hemp into Ireland and Scotland. For 
the encouragement of this branch of induſtry, it was 
thought proper to prohibit the wearing of Indian lin- 
ens, except muſlins, and thoſe. which were neceflary 
for the African trade. How could à body already ei- 
hauſted ſuſtain ſo unforeſeen; ſo heavy a ſtroke? 
The peace, which ſhould have put an end to theſe 
misfortunes, filled up the meaſare of them. The three 
kingdoms with one voice exclaimed againſt the Com- 
pany. It was- not their decline that raiſed them enc- 
mies; it only encouraged thoſe they had already. They 
met with oppoſition at their firſt eſtabliſhment. Ever 
. fince the year 1615, ſeveral politicians had declaimed 
againſt the trade to the; Eaſt- Indies. They aflerted, 
That ĩt weakened the naval ſtrength, by deſtroying great 
numbers of men; and leſſened che Levant and Ruſlan 
commerce; without affording an equivalent advan- 
tage. Theſe clamours, though contradifted by judi- 
cious. men, grew ſo violent towards the year 1628, 
that the Company A themſelves expoſed to the 0 
dium of the nation, applied to government They pe- 
tictoned that the nature of their commerce might be 
examined; that it might be prohibited, if it was con- 
trary to the intereſt of the ſtate; and, if favourable to 
them, that it might be authorized by a public decla- 
ration. The oppoſition of the nation, which had beet 
ſome time dormant, was renewed with more fury. that 
ever, at. the period we are ſpeaking of. Thoſe who 
were leſs ſevere in their ſpeculations, conſented tos 
trade with India; but maintained that it ſhould be lad 
„ opel 
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open to the whole nation. An exzeluſive charter was, 
in their opinion, àa manifeſt encroachment upon liber - 
u. According to them, government was eſtabliſhed 
y the people with a view of advancing the general 
good: and it would be a crime againſt it to ſacriſice 
public to private intereſts, by toletating odious mono, 
polies, They ſupported, this [uſeful and inconteſtable 
principle, by appealing to a recent inſtance, They ur- 
of the zed, that, during the rebellion, che private merchants 
de eule had got poſſeſſion of the Aſiatie ſeas carried · double 
. Fe de quantity of national goods there was formerly a 
t vn mand for, and were in à condition to ſell, commodi- 
in lin. des on their return at ſo low a price as to ſupplant the 
ceffar Dutch in all the European markets. But theſe ſaga - 
dy er. ons republicans, who were certain of their ruin if the 
1 Engliſh ſhould continue any longer to conduct their 
affairs on the maxims of univerſal liberty, bribed cer · 
ain perſons: to prevail with Cromwell to form a ſepa · 
Com. ne Company. Theſe ſecret practices were countenan- 
„ed by the-Engliſh merchants concerned in that trade, 
They who hoped for greater advantages in future ; when, 
being the only venders, they might impoſe what terms 
aimed bey pleaſed upon the conſumers. The Protector, des 
ceived by the artful inſinuations of both parties; renewẽ- - 
great ed the charter, but for ſeven years only, that he might 
ub ter his conduct, if he ſound reaſon to think he had 


alen a wrong less... 
judi This ſtep was not thought wrong by any body. Se- 
1628, reral people were of opinion, that the trade to India 
he o. could not be carried on with advantage, without an 
y pe. dcluſive privitege.: but mam of them maintained that 
ht be the preſent charter was inſufficient, * 11 grant; 
ed by kings who had no right to do ĩt. They xecit 


con. ha. ht, 
bl many acts of this kind which were abrogated by. par- 
ly lament in the reigns of Edward III. Henry IV. James I, 
been and other princes. Charles II. indeed, obtained a ver- 


5 dict of this nature in the court of Common Pleas, but 

ho was founded upon a frivolous pretence. This tri- 

I tos bunal had the confidence to declare, That the prince bad 

authority to prevent his ſubyecti from bolding commerce with 

open * haft the purity of their faith: ſhould be contami- 
e Dots Loy Dan HEL 


dae 
Though 
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Though the parties above mentioned were auaty 
by private, and even oppoſite views, they all united in 
the plan of ma _— the trade free, or at leaſt of pry. 
curing the rey of the Company's charter. The 
bn general, were on their fide: but the body 
that was attacked, deferided itſelf by its partizans, 1 
| ng and all the dependents of the court, who 
made this a common cauſe. Each party had recoutſe 
to Hbels, intrigue, and corruption. Theſe contending 
paſſions produced one of thoſe ſtorms, the violence of 
which can hardly be felt any where but in England, 
The feveral factions, ſects, and intereſts, maintamed x 
furious combat; in which they all mingled without 
diſtinction of rank, age, or ſex.” Such a ſpirit of en.” 
thuſiaſm had never been raiſed by the greateſt event, 
To keep up the zeal of their friends, the Company 
offered to lend large ſums on condition of obtaining 
their charter. Their adverſaries made offers ſtill mote 
3 to get it revokec. 
Tube two houſes of parliament, before whom th 
great cauſe' was heard, declared in favour of the pri- 
. vate- merchants. They obtained leave to carry on trade 
to India, either ſeparately or in concert. They en- 
tered into an aſſociation, and formed a new Company, 
The old one had permiſſion to continue its armaments 
till the expiration of their charter; which was very near 
at hand. Thus England had two Eaſt India Com- 
panies at the ſame time, authoriſed: by parliament, in- 
| Read of one eſtabliſhed by royal authority. 
Theſe two bodies ſhewed- as much zeał for the des 
| Aruetion of each other as they had ſhown for their te · 
ve eſtabliſhments: they had both experienced the 
advantages of trade, and viewed each other with all 
the jealouſy and hatred which ambition and avarice 
never fail to itifpire. | Their diſſenſions ſoon broke out 
with conſiderable violence in Europe, as well as in Ins 
dia. At laſt, the two ſocieties made advances towards 
a reconciliation, and united their funds in 1702. From 
this period, the affairs of the Company were. carried 
on with greater propriety, prudence, and dignity : the 
principles of commerce, which were every day better 
CITE: in England, had a good effect on their ad- 


miniſtration, 
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ated WY Hiniſtration, as far as the intereſis of their monopoly 
d in could allow: they made improvements in their former 
pro. Wl ceoulations, and formed new ones: they endeayoured 
The io indemnify themſelves for the profits they were de- 
ody prived of by a ſtrong competition, by procuring a lar- 
the rſale for their commodities. Their privileges were leſs 


niotently attacked, ſince they had received the ſanction 


Their proſperity was interrupted by ſome tranſient 
misfortunes. In tos the Engliſh had formed a ſer- 
tement in the idland of Pulocondor, which was de- 
pendent on Cochin-China. Their deſign was to take 
a ſhare in the commerce of this rich kingdom, which 
had till then been too much neglected. An inſtance 


ers of Macaſſar, who were part of the garriſon. On 
the zd of March 1705 they ſet fire in the night to 
the houſes belonging to the fort, and maſſacred the 
Europeans as they came to extinguiſh it. Thirty out 
of forty-five loſt their lives in this manner ; the reſt 
were knocked -on the head by the natives, who were 
euſperated at the infolence of theſe ſtrangers. By this 
accident the Company loſt che money their enterprize 
had colt them, together with the ſtock of their factory, 
and the ꝓroſpects they had entertained. | 


year-17 19 were not attended with the ſame fatal con- 


e Engliſh ever fince their arrival in India, but they 
e de» dd not ſettle) there till the year 1688. They drove 
ir re» ¶ che Dutch from Bencoolen; a conſiderable town on 
ed the {Wide weſtern coaſt, built near a large and <ommodious 
ith all bay, and took poſſeflion of it in their room. The con- 


and theſe diſpoſitions were at firſt improved with pru- 
fence, This circumfpeR behaviour did not laſt long. 
The Company's agents ſoon abandoned themſclves to 
that ſpirit of rapine and tyranny which the Europeans 
uſually carry with them into Aſia: Clouds of diſcon- 
ent between them and the natives of the country be- 
dan to gather by degrees. Diſtruſt and animoſity had 


en to the higheſt pitch, when the foundations of a 
Vox, I, Y ? 


of the laws, and obtained the protection of parliament. 


of exceſſive ſeverity had given diſguſt to ſixteen ſoldi - 


| The misfortunes they met with at Sumatra in the 


ſequences. This large ifland had been frequented by 


querors found the iſlanders inclined to treat with them: 


riſing 


n 


| 
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riſing fort were diſcovered at the diſtance of a fo 
miles from the coaſt. On ſeeing this, the inhabitants 
of Bencoolen took up arms, and were joined by the 
whole country. All the buildings belonging to the 

Company were inſtantly reduced to aſhes; the Engl 
were routed, and obliged ta embark with all the ef. 
fects they could carry off. Their exile was not of long 
continuance. The fear of falling under the dominion dt 
the mercileſs Dutch, who had a ſtrong force upon their 
frontier, procured their recal:' In recompence for thiz 
diſaſter, they obtained the advantage of finiſhing Fort. 
Marlborough without oppoſition, which they ſtill retain, 
Theſe diſturbances were no ſooner appeaſed, that 
new ones aroſe in Malabar and other countries. A; 
the ſource of them all lay in the avarice and turbulent 
diſpoſition of the Company's ſervants, they put an end th: 
to them, by giving up the unjuſtifiable pretenſions that WI the 
Had occaſioned them. Other objects, of the moſt in; 
tereſting nature, ſoon claimed their attention. 


9 \Ex6Laxd and France entered into: f 
er ee war in 1744. The whole world be 
: ue came the ſcene of their operations. In 
ers India, as well as in other places, gach 
nation ſuſtained its character. The Engliſh; ever an 
mated with the ſpirit of commerce, attacked and rvuin- 
ed that of their enemies. The French, adhering t6 
their paſſion: for conqueſt, ſeized upon the prineipal 
ſettlements belonging to their rival. The event ſhew: 
ed which of the two nations had acted with the great 
eſt prudence- The French nation, wholly intent o 
its own aggrandizement, funk into a total inactivity 
chile England, deprived of the center of its pow? 
carried its enterprizes to a greater extent. | 
A ceſſation of hoſtilities between the two divided 
nations had no ſooner taken place, than they engaged 
themſelves as auxiliaries in the quarrels of Indian prite 
ces. Soon after, they again took arms on their o 
account. Before the end of this war the French were 
driven out of the continent and ſeas of Aſia. At tht 
concluſion of the: peace, in 1763, the Engliſh Com 

pity found themſelves in poſſeſſion of the empire, 


Arab, 


— 
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bar and Coromandel, and at Bengal. 
In all theſe countries there is a — in hunde 
o the manners, ſoil, productions, the ſpirit of induſtry, and the 
ogliſh price of merchandiſe. Theſe particulars ought to be ex- 
5 and thoroughly underſtood. We will give a ſhort 


2 particular connection with the - hiſtory of a nation, 
\ their (which has obtained a — TI ING ou e 
r this WI from it che ne m 6" e 
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ſulas in the known world: It is * veer 

7 ed by Syria, Diarbeck, and Irac-Arabi 25 4 Big! 
dulem on the north, by the Indian ocean on I;ifh trade ther : 
n end the fouth, by — gulph of. Perſia on 7 par tear. 
s that WY che caſt, and on the welt by the Red 24 
& in; bea, which ſeparates it from Africa. It i is commonly 

__ WH divided into three parts; Arabia Petræa, Arabia De- 
ſerta, and Arabia Felix; which names denote the nature 
of the ſoil in each of theſe countries. 


the three. It is for the moſt part uncultivated, and al- 


thing is to be ſeen but ſcorched plains, heaps of ſand 
miſed and diſſipated by the wind, and ſteep mountains 
never adorned with verdure Springs are ſo rarely ſound 


in hand. Arabia Felix owes its ſpecious appellation leſs 
to its fertility than to its vicinity to the barren countries 
that ſurround-it. Theſe different regions, tho? expoſed 
to great heats, enjoy a ſæy conſtantly pure and ſerene. 
All hiſtories agree that this country was peopled at 
a very early period. It is thought that its firſt inha- 
birants came from Syria and Chaldea. We cannot find 


ther their knowledge was derived from India, or whe- 


that their 3 was Sabeiſm even before they were 
M L aA4cquainted 
. The Sabeats were a ſet of Idolaters men more ancient than 


the Jewiſh law.— In the early ages, IN — "1 
| 8 
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Arabia, in the Perſian- gulph, on the coaſts of Mala- 


long ſketch of them. This deſcription will be found to have 


etait, A414 is one of the largeſt petin OR pat - 


Arabia Petræa is the moſt weſtern and the ſmalleſt of 
molt totally covered with rocks. In Arabia Deſerta no- 


there, that the poſſeſſion of them is always difputed ſword. 


at what period their form of government began; whe- 


ther it was gradually acquired by themſelves. It appears 


- 
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acquainted wich the people of Upper Aſia. They early 
had ſublime ideas of the Divinity: they worſhippedl the 
ſtars as bodies animated by celeſtial ſpirits > their reli. 
ion was neither crue} nor abſurd ;' and tho? they were 
able to thoſe ſallies of enthuſiaſm ſo common among 
the fouthern nations, they do not ſeem to have been 
tainted with fanaticifin till tlie time of Mohammed. The 
inhabitants of Arabia Deſerta profeſſed a worſhip not 
quite ſo rational. Many of them worſhipped, and ſome 
offered human ſacrifices, to the ſun. Thar religions in 
barren countries, ſubject to inundations and volcangy, 
have always been tinctured with cruelty, whilſt in coun. 
tries where nature has been more indulgent they have 
worn a gentler aſpect, is a truth ſufficiently evident, from 
the ſtudy of hiſtory, as well as from inſpection of the 
globe. — religion partakes of the climate where it 
E. i de Hare 
When Mohammed had eſtabliſhed a new religion in 
his country, it was no difficult taſk to infuſe « ſpirit of 
zeal into his followers; and this zeal made them con- 
querors. They extended their dominion from the welt- 
ern {cas to theſe of China, and from the Canavies to the 
Molucca iſlands. They carried uſeſul arts along with 
them, which they improved: to perfection. The Ara 
dians did not equally ſueceed in the fine arts; they ſhew- 
ed, indeed, ſome genius for them, but had not the leak 
idea of that taſte with which nature ſome time aſter in- 
ſpired the people who became their diſciples. - 
Perhaps genius, which is the offspring of a creative 
imagination, flouriſhes in hot countries, where a varicty 
of productions, grand ſcenes, and ſurpriſing events, er- 

f td N | | | 43 8. Cite 
ſets ; the worſhippers of images, called Sabeens ; and the worſhip 
—_ called Magi. The Sabeans began with worſhipping the 
— y bodies, which they ſuppoſed were animated with inferiot 
deities. This religion r among the Chaldeans with their 
knowledge in aſtronomy ; from this religion it was that Abra- 
ham ſeparated himſelf when he came ont of Chaldea, From the 


Chaldeans it ſpread over all the eaſt, from thence to Greece, and af 
| $erwards throughout the known world. The remains of this {et 


Kill fubſiſt in Arabia, and near the Perſian gulph, and pretend io 
derive their name from Sabius, a ſon of Seth; and, among the books 
in which the doctrines of this ſect are contained, they have one cilled 


the Bookof Seth, which they pretend was written by that Patriarch. J. 


* 
* 
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cite enthuſiaſm ; while taſte, which ſelects with choice 
the produce of the fields that genius has ſown, ſeems ra- 
ther to belong to people of a ſteady, mild, and moderate 
temper, who tive under the influence of an indulgent 
ky. Perhaps too this ſame taſte, hieb is che effect of 
reaſon refined and matured by time, requires a certain 
ſtability in the government, united with a certain free · 
dom of thinking, an inſenſible progreſs of ſcience, which 
affording a greater ſcope to genius, enables it to diſcern - 
more exactly the relation one object has to another, and 
to combige with happier art thoſe mĩxed ſenſations which 
gire the higheſt entertainment to men of * minds. 
Accordingly the Arabians, who were almoſt conſtantly 
forced into regions glowing with war and fanaticiſm, 
never enjoyed that temperature of government and cli- 
mate which gives birth to taſte. But they introduced 
into the countries they conquered, ſciences which they 
and all the arts eſſential to the proſperity of-. nations. 
No nation, at that time, under ſtood commerce ſo well, 

or carried it to a greater extent. They attended to it 
even in the courſe of their conqueſts. Their merchants, 
manufactures, and markets, reached from Spain to Lon- 
quin; and other people, at leaſt thoſe in the weſtern 
parts of the world, were indebted to chem for arts and 
ſciences, and all articles conducive to the convenience, 
the preſervation, and the pleaſures of life. | 

When the-power of the Caliphs began to decline, the 
Arabians, after the e of ſeveral nations they had 
ſubdued, threw off. the yoke of theſe princes, and the 
cauntry xe · aſſumed by degrees its ancient form of go- 
vernment, as well as its primitive manners. At this 
ra, the nation being, as formerly, divided into tribes 
under the conduct ot different chiefs; returned to their 
original character, from which fanatieiſm and ambition 
had made them depart. K+ A 

The ſtature of the Arabians is low, their bodies lean, 
and their voice flender ; but they have robuſt conſti- 
tutions brown hair, a ſwarthy complexion, black ſpark- 
lng eyes, an ingenious countenance, but ſeldom agree - 
able. This contraſted mitture of features and qualities, 
though. they appear to be incompatible, ſcem to have 
BEER OY been 
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been united in this race of men, to conſtitute a ſingulat 
nation, whoſe and character partake ſtrongly of 
that of the Turks, Africans, and Perſians, by whom 
they are ſurrounded. Grave and ſerious, they add dig 
nity to their long beard, ſpeak little, uſe no geſture, 
make no pauſes or heſitation in their converſation. They 


_ Pique themſelves on obſerving the ſtricteſt probity to. 


wards each other, which is the effect of that ſelf. love, 
and that ſpirit of patriotiſm, which,” united together, 
make any nation, clan, or ſociety, eſteem, favour, and 
prefer themſelves to the reſt of the world. The more 
caretully they preſerve their phlegmatic character, { 
much the more formidable is their reſentment when once 
it is raiſed. Theſe people have abilities, and even a ge. 
nius for the ſeiences; but they cultivate them little, ei. 
ther from want of afliftance, or becauſe they have no 


occaſion for them; chuſing rather, no doubt, to ſuffer 


natural evils than the inconvenience of labour. The 
Arabians, of the preſent age, afford no monument of 
genius, no productions of induſtry, which entitle the 

to make a figure in the hiſtory of mankind. 
. "Their ruling paſſion is Jealouſy ; that torment of im- 
petuous,” weak, and indolent minds. It might natural 


ly be aſked, whether this diſtruſt was owing to the high 


or low opinion they entertained of ' themſelves ? It i 
ſaid to be from the Arabians that feverat nations of A- 
fia, Africa, and even Europe itſelf, have borrowed thoſe 
deſpicable precautions which this odious paſſion pre. 
ſcribes _ a ſex; which ought to be the guardian 
not the ſlave of our pleaſures. As ſoon as a danghter 
is born, they unite, by a kind of ſuture, thoſe parts 
which nature has ſeparated, leaving juſt ſpace enough 
for the natural diſcharges. As the child grows, the 
parts by degrees adhere fo cloſely, that, when the git» 
become marriageable, they are obliged to be ſeparated 
by an inciſion. Sometimes it is thought ſufficient 90 
make uſe of a ring. The married women, as well as tht 
unmarried, are ſubjected to this outrage on the virtue 
of the ſex ; with this difference only, that the ring worn 


by the young women cannot be taken off, whereas that 


of the married women has a kind of padlock, of which 


the huſband keeps the key. This cuſtom, which is know? 
£8 ' ; * * in 
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in all parts of Arabia, is almoſt univerſally adopted in 
the part that bears the name of Perrza. 00 
guch are the manners of the nation in Te 
different. manner of living in the people who ee 
it muſt neceſſarily have introduced ſome ne of 
character that are worthy of obſer vation. 
The number of Arabians who inhabit the deſart may 
amount to two millions. They are diſtributed into"a 
t many clans; ſome of which. are more populous and 
conſiderable than others, but all independent of each o- 
ther. Their government is ſimple: an hereditary hy 
allied by a few old men, determines all debates,” an 
puniſhes offenders. If he is hoſpitable, humane, and 
juſt, they adore him; if N cruel, and avaricious, 
they tear him in pieces, appoint a ſuoceſſor out of 
his own family. OL dba cond 
Theſe people form Es; del in all ſeaſons of thi 
year. They have no fettled abode, and fix at different 
places, where they can be ſupplied with water, fruits, 
and paſture. . They find an infinite charm in this wan- 
dering life; and conſider the ſedentary Arabs in the 
light of ſlaves. They live upon the milk and fleſh of 
their herds; Their habits, tents, cordage, and the ta- 
peſtry they ſleep upon, are alF made of the woot of therr 
ſheep, and the hair of their goats and camels: This ts 
the employment of the women in each family; and 
there is not a ſingle artiſt in the whole deſart. What 
they conſume in tobacco, coffee, rice, and dates, is pur- 
chaſed with the butter they carry to the frontiers, and 
by the money ariſing from the annual ſale of twen 
thouſand camels, at forty-eight livres * a- head. Thefe 
animals, ſo uſeful in the eaſt, were formerly carried 
to Syria. The greateſt numder are now ſent to Perfiz; 
the perpetual wars there having occaſioned an extra- 
. demand for them, and leſſened their numbers. 
Theſe articles not being ſufficient to ſupply the wants 
of the Arabs, they have contrived to raiſe a contribtt- 
tion on the caravatis, which ſuperſtition obliges to tra- 
verſe their ſands. The moſt numerous of theſe, which 
Boes from Damar to Mecca,'procures a fafe pallage r 
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the payment of a hundred purſes, or a hundred and fi. 
ty thouſand livres , to which. the Grand Signior j; 
jectod, and which, by ancient agreement, is diſtriby, 
ted among all the clans. The other caravans make fi. 
milar terms with the clans thro' whoſe territories they 
are obliged to paſs. eee ROS: 
Independent of this expedient, the Arabs inhabiting 
the mok northern part of the deſart have had recourſ 
to plunder., Theſe people, ſo humane, faithful, and dif, 
inteteſted towards each other, are ſavage and rapaciou 
in their tranſactions with foreigners. While they pre. 
ſerve in their tents the- character of beneficent and ge. 
nerous hoſts, they commit contmual depredations on 
the towns and villages in their neighbourhood. They 
are good fathers, goad huſbands, and good maſters; 
but all are enemies who do not belong to. their tribe. 
They frequently canry their incurſions to a great diſ. 
ſtance; and Syria, Meſopotamia, and Perſia, are not 
u ncommonly the ſcenes of their depredations. 
The Arabs, who devote themſelves to plunder, form 
aſort of ſociety with rhe. camels, to carry on trade or 
war; where the man is to have all the profit, and the 
animal the principal fatigue. As theſe two beings ire 
to live together, they are brought up with a view to 
each other. The Arab trains his camel, from its birth, 
to all the exereiſes and hardſhips it is to undergo during 
the whole courſe of its life. He accuſtoms it to travel 
far, and eat little. The animal is early inured to paſs 
its days without drinking, and its nights without fleep. 
He teaches him to draw up his legs under his belly, 
while he ſuffers himſelf to be laden with burthens, that 
are inſenſibly increaſed as his ſtrength increaſes by age 
and labour. In this ſingular plan of education, which 
princes ſometimes moxe eaſily adopt to tame their ſub- 
Jects, in proportion as the labour is doubled, the ſub- 
fiſtence is diminiſhed. The Arabians qualify the ca- 
.mels. for expedition, by matches, in which the horſe 
enters into a competition with him. The latter, leſs 


active and nimble, tires out, his rival in a long courſe. 


When the maſter and the camel are ready and "me 
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ped for plunder, they ſet out together, traverſe the 
fndy deſatts, and. lye in ambuſh upon the confines to 
rob the merchant or 'traveller. The man ravages, maſ- 
ficres, and ferzes the prey; and the camel carries the 
booty. If theſe adventurers are purſued; they make a 
precipitate retreat. The maſter robber mounts his fa- 
yourite camel, drives the whole troop before him, tra- 
rels three hundred leagues in eight days, without un- 
pading his camels, or allowing them more than an 
hour each day for reſt, or a cake of dough for their 
ſubliſtence. They ſometimes remain the whole time 
without drinking, unleſs they happen to ſee a ſpring at 
alittle diſtance from the road, when they redouble their 
pace, run to the water with eagerneſs, which makes 
them take at one draught as much as is ſufficient to. 
quench their preſent thirſt, and ſerve them to the end 
of their journey. Such is the animal ſo often celebra- 
ted in the Bible, the Coran, and the eaſtern romances. 
The Arabs, who live in diſtricts that afford ſome 
rm oy gender paſture, and where the ſoil is proper for barley, 
or dreed the fineſt horſes in the world. Theſe horſes are 
the WF fent into all parts to improve and multiply the breed; 
are WF buk they are every where inferior in ſwiftneſs, beauty, 
to and ſagacity to thoſe of Arabia, The maſters live with 
th, WW them on the footing of domeſtics, on whoſe ſervice and 
ng Wl affection they can rely; and it happens with them as 
vel WH with all other difperſed © people, thoſe in particular 
als who treat animals with kindneſs; that both the men 
* and the animals partake, in fome meaſure, of each 
hz 
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other's manners agd diſpoſition, "Theſe Arabs are ſin- 
ple, mild, and docile; and the different religions that 
have prevailed in theſe countries, and the Teveral go- 
vernments of which they have been the fubjects or tri- 
dutaries, have produced very little alteration. in the 


* 


character they derive from climate or from habit. 

The Arabs ſettled near the Indian and the Red Sea, 

and thoſe who inhabit Arabia Felix were formerly a 

mild people, fond of liberty, and content with a ſtate 

le. ef independence, without dreaming of conqueſt. Fhey 
p- WW were too much prejudiſed in favouc of the beauty of 
ed their ky, and of the ſoil that ſupplied their wants al- 
moſt without culture, to be tempted to extend their 
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- dominion over different countries lying in another cli. 
mate. Mohammed ed their ideas; but they re. 
tain no traces of the impulſe he gave them. They pag 
their lives in ſmoaking, taking coffee, opium, and ſher. 
bet. Theſe gratifications are preceded or followed by 
4 ” 
exquiſite pertames that are. burnt before. them, the 
ſmoke of which they receive in their clothes, which are 
ſlightly ſprinkled with roſe-water. 
Before the Portugueſe had interrupted the naviga. 
tion of the Red Sea, the , Arabs had more activity. 
They were the factors of all the trade that paſſed thro' 
that channel. Aden, which is ſituated at the mol 
ſouthern extremity. of Arabia upon the Indian ocean, 
vas the mart i parts. The ſituation of its har. 
dur, which opened an eaſy communication with Egypt, 
Ethiopia, India, and Perſia, had rendered it, for many 
ages, one of the moſt: flouriſhing factories in Aſia. Fit. 
teen years aſter it had repulſed the great Albuquerque, 
who attempted to demohth it in 154 ;, it ſubmitted to 
the Turks, who did not remain maſters of it. The 
king of Yemen, who poſſeſſed the only diſtrict in Ara- 
bia that merits che title of Happy, drove them from 
thence, and removed the trade to Mocha, a port in his 
. dominions which till then was only a-village.,  _ 
. "This trade was at firſt inconſiderable, conſiſting prin- 
cipally in myrt h, incenſe, aloes, balm. of Mecca, ſome 
aromatics, and medicinal drugs. Theſe articles, the ex 
Portation of which is continually retarded by exorbi- 
tant duties, and does not exceed at preſent 700,000 li- 
vres , were at that time more in regate than they have 
been ſince ; but muſt have been always of little conſe- 
quence. 'Soon. after à great change enſued from the 
introduction of coffee. | 
The coffee - tree is originally a native of the higher 
Ethiopia, where it has been known time immemorial, 
and is ſtill cultivated with ſucceſs. M. Lagrenée de 
Mezieres, one of the moſt intelligent agents that France 
ever had in the India ſervice, had ſome of the fruit in 
his poſſeſſion, and has made frequent trials of it. He 
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almoſt as fragrant as that which was begun to be ga- 
thered in Arabia towards the cloſe of the fifteenth Lig 


mein | | 5 

Lis commonly believed that a Mollach, named Cha. 
dely, was the firſt among the Arabs. who made uſe of 
coffee, to relieve himſelf from a continual drowzineſs 
which hindered him from attending punctually to his 
nightly de votions. His Derviſes did the ſame; and 
their example was followed by the gentlemen of the 
law. It was ſoon found ont, that this liquor purified 
the blood by à gentle agitation, diſſipated the crudi- 
ties of the dank: and raiſed the ſpirits; and it was a- 
dopted even by thoſe who had no oceaſion to keep them - 
ſelves awake. It paſſed from the borders of the Red 
dea to Medina, Mecca, and was introduced by the pil» 
grims into all the Mohammedan countries. Hee 
In thoſe countries where there is leſs freedom of 
manners than in ours, where the jealonſy of the men, 
and the cloſe confinement of the women, make fociety 
leſs lively, it was thought proper to encourage public 
coffee houſes. Thoſe in Perſia ſoon became infamous, 
where young Georgian women, dreſſed like courtezans, 
ated obſcene plays, and proſtituted themſelves for hire. 
When theſe offenſive irregularities were ſuppreſſed by 
order of the court, theſe houſes became places of gen- 
teel refort for the indolent, and of relaxation for the 
| buſy part of the world. The politicians entertained 

themſelves with news, the poets recited their verſes, 
and the Mollachs deliyered their ſermons, which were 
uſually rewarded with ſome charitahle donations. _ 

Affairs were not in the ſame peaceable ſtate at Con- 
ſantinople. The coffee-houſes were no ſooner opened 
than they were frequented to exceſs. People ſpent 
their whole time in them. The grand Mufti, exaſper- 
ated at ſeeing the Moſques abandoned, pronounced 
that this infuſion was included in that law of Moham- 
med which forbids the uſe of ſtrong liquors. The 
government, which frequently aids the ſuperſtition of 
which it is ſometimes the dupe, gave immediate order 
that the honſes which had given ſuch offence to the 
prieſts ſuould be ſhut up; and enjoined the officers of 
the police to put a ſtop to the uſe of this liquor in pri- 
vate 
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vate families, An inclipation ſo ſtrong {till prevaileg, 
in ſpite ot all theſe ſevere regulations, that coffee con. 
tinued to be drunk, and the places where it was to be 
had ſoon grew more numerous than ever. 
In the middle of the laſt age, Kuproli, the Grand 
Vizir, went in diſguiſe to the principal coffee - Bouſet 
in Conſtantinople. He there found a number of mal. 
contents, who, thinking the affairs of government were 
in reality the concern of every private perſon, ſgoke of 
them with warmth, and arraigned with great boldneſ 
the conduct of the generals and miniſters; | He then 
viſited the taverns, where wine was fold. They were 
full of plain people, chiefly ſoldiers, who, accuſtomed 
to conſider the intereſts of the ſlate as thoſe of the 
prince, for whom they entertained a ſilent yeneration, 
ſung lively ſongs, talked of their amours, and war- 
like explons.. Theſe laſt ſocieties, which were attend- 
ed with no inconveniences, he thought . ought to be 
tolerated ; but the firſt he conſidered as dangerous in 
an arbitrary ſtate. He therefore ſuppreſſed them, and 
no attempts have ſince been made to revive them. This 
regulation, which was confined to the, capital. of the 
Empire, has not diſcouraged the uſe of coffee, and ha 
perhaps increaſed the conſumption of it. It is public: 
ty offered to ſale in all the ſtreets and markets ready 
made, and is drunk in every family at leaſt twice a- day. 
In ſome it is always ready; it being the cuſtom to oſ- 
fer it to all viſitors, and reckoned equally unpolite not 
to offer it, or to refuſe it. N 
At the very time that the coffee · honſes in Conſan- 
tinople were ſhut they were opened in London. This 
novelty was introduced there in 1652 by a merchant 
of the name of Edward, who returned from the Le. 
vant. The Engliſh were fond of it; and it has ſince 
en introduced among all the nations of Europe, but 
drunk with more moderation than in thoſe climate 
where religion prohibits the uſe of wine. -* 
be tree that produces the coffee grows in the ter- 
ritory of Betelfagui,. a town belonging to Yemen, fi 
tuated upon a dry ſand, at the diſtance of ten leagues 
from the Red Sea. It is cultivated in a diſtrict filty 
leagues long, and fifteen or twenty broad: the fruit 
as. ; : thy 
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ij not every Where in equal perfection. That which 
grows upon high ground is ſmaller; -greener, weighs 
heavier, and is ally preferred to the others. 0 
It is computed that Arabia contains twelve millions 
of inhabitants, among whom, in general, coffee con- 
ſiitutes a favourite article in their entertainments. None 
but the rich citizens have the pleaſure of taſting it in 
is genuine form. The generality are obliged to con- 
tent themſelves with the ſhell and the huſk of this va- 
able berry. Theſe” appendages, ſo much deſpiſed, 
make a liquor of a pretty clear colour, which has the 
taſte of coffee without its bitterneſs and ſtrength; Theſe 
articles may be had at a low price at Betelfagui, which 
is the general market ſor them. Here -hkewiſe is ſold 
all the coffee which comes out of the country by land. 
The reſt is carried to Mocha, which is thirty-fiveleagues - 
ditant, or to the nearer” ports of Lohia or Hodeida, 
from whence. it is tranſported in ſmall veſſels to Jodda. 
The Egyptians fetch it from the laſt mentioned place, 
and all other nations from the former; WT” 
The quantity of coffee exported may be eſtimate 
at twelve millions five hundred and fifty thouſand 
weight. The European companies take off a million 
and a half; the Perſians three millions and a half; the 
fleet from Suez ſix millions and a half; Indoſtan, the 
Maldives,” and the Arabian colonies on the -coaſt of 
Airica, fifty thouſand ; and the Caravans a million. 
As the coffee which is bought up by the Caravans 
and the Europeans is the beſt that can be procured, it 
colts from ſixteen to ſeventeen ſols * a pound. The 
Perſians, who content themſelves with that of an in- 
lerior quality, pay no more than twelve or thirteen = 
ſols F a pound. The Egyptians purchaſe it at the rate 
of fifteen or ſixteen ; their cargoes being compoſed 
partly of good and partly of bad coffee. If we eſti- 
mate coffee at fourteen ſols |} a pound, which is the 
mean price, the profits accruing to Arabia from its 
annual exportation will amount to 8,785, ooo livres g. 
This money does not go into their coffers ; but it ena- 
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blies them to purchaſe the commodities brought fron 


the foreign markets to their: ports of Jodda and Mocha 
Mocha receives from Abyſſinia, ſheep, elephants teeth, 
muſk, and ſlaves. It is ſupplied from the eaſtern coat 


_ of Africa with ſlaves, amber, and ivory; from the 


Perſian Gulph, with dates, tobacco, and corn; from 
Surat, with avaſt quantity of coarſe and a few fins 
Iinens; from Bombay and Pondicherry, with iron, 
lead, copper, which are carried thither from Europe; 
from Malabar, with rice, ginger, pepper, Indian fa. 
fron, kate, cardamom, and even planks; from the 
Maldives, with gum-benzoin, aloes - wood, and pepper, 
which theſe iſlands take in exchange; from Coroman- 
del; four or five hundred bales of cottons, chiefly blue, 
The eſt part of theſe commodities, which may 
Fetch fix millions . are conſumed in the interior part 
of the country. The reſt, particularly the cottons, 
find their way to Abyſſinia, Socotora, and the eaſtern 


None of the branches of baſins which ad managed 


at Mocha, as well as throughout all the country of 


Yemen, or even at: Sanaa, the capital, are in the hands 
of the natives. The extortions with which they are 


perpetually threatened by the government deter them 


from interfering in them. All the warehouſes are oc- 
cupied by the Fans of Surat or Guzerat, who make 
a point of returning to their own country as ſoon as 
they have made their fortune. They then refign their 
ſettlements: to merchants of their own nation, who re- 
tire in their turn, and are ſucceeded by others. 
The European companies, who enjoy the excluſive 
privilege of trading beyond che Cape of Good Hope, 
formerly maintained agents at Mocha. Notwithſtand - 
ing it was ſtipulated by a ſolemn capitulation, that the 
impoſts demanded ſhould be rated at two and a quar- 


ter per cent. they were ſubject to frequent extortions; 


the governor of the place inſiſting on their making him 
preſents, which enabled him to purchaſe the __—_ 


'® The bark of the cocoa-troe, whereof they make cables; 4 
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the courtiers, or even of the prince himſelf. However, 
the profits they obtained by the ſale of European goods, 
particularly cloths, : inclined them to ſubmit to theſe 
repeated humiliations. When theſe ſeveral articles 
were furniſhed by Grand Cairo, it was then impoſſible 
to withſtand the competition, and the fixed ſettlements 
were therefore given up. POW "REP | 
The trade is carried on by the ſhips; that ſail from 
Europe with iron, lead, copper, and filver, ſufficient to 
pay for the chffer they intend to buy. The ſupercar- 
goes, who have the care of theſe tranſactions, ſettle 
matters every voyage. Theſe expeditions, which at firſt 
were pretty numerous and advantageous, have been 
ſueceſſively laid aſide. The plantations of coffee, made 
by the European nations in their colonies, have equal -· 
ly leſſened the conſumption and the price of that which 
comes from Arabia. At the long-run, theſe voyages 
did not yield à ſufficient profit to anſwer the high 
charges of direct expeditions. The Companies of Eng- 
had and France then reſolved, one of them to fend 
ſhips from Bombay, and the other from Pondicherry, 
to Mocha, with the merchandiſe of Europe and India. 
They even frequently had recourſe to a method that 
was leſs expenſive. The Engliſh and French who traf - 
fie from India to India viſit the Red Sea every year. 
Though they diſpoſe of their merchandiſe thereto good 
advantage, they can never take in cargoes from thenee 
| for their return. They carry, for a moderate freight, 
the coflee belonging to the Companies who lade the 
vrſſels with it, which they diſpatch from Malabar and 
Coromandel to Europe.. The Dutch Company, who 
prohibit their ſervants from having armaments; and 
who fit. out no expeditions. themſelves for the Arabic 
Gulph, are deprived of .the-fhare they might take in 
this branch of commerce. They have alſo given up a 
much more Jucrative branch, that of Jodda. | 
Jodda is a port ſituated near the middle of the'Ara- 
bie Gulph, twenty leagues from Jeruſalem. The govern» 
ment there is of a mixed kind: the Grand Signior and 
the Xeriff of Mecca ſhare the authority and che revenue 
of the cattoms between them, Theſe impoſts are levied 
vpon the Europeans at the rate of eight per cent. and 
Z 2 
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upon other nations at thirteen. They are always paid 
in merchandiſe, which the managers oblige. the mer. 
chants of the country to buy at a very dear rate. The 
Turks, who have been driven from Aden, Mocha, and 
every part of the Yemen, would long ago have been ex. 

pelled from Jodda, if there had not been room to ap. 
prehend that they might revenge themſelves in ſuch z 
manner as to put an end to their pilgrimages and com. 
Jer we 5D, 281 ” 9 4 '* 449414. 
Surat ſends three ſhips every year to Jodda, which 
are laden with linens of all colours, ſhawls, cotton and 
filk ſtaffs, frequently ornamented with gold and ſilver 
fowers., The ſale of theſe goods produces ten millions 
of livres . Two, and oftener three veſſels, belonging 
to the Engliſh, fail from Bengal for: the ſame deſtina. 
tion. They are fitted out by the free merchants of that 
nation. Formerly their Company had concerns there; 
at preſent theſe: merchants have no aſſociates but the 
Armenians. Theſe united cargoes may be eſtimated at 
ſeven millions two hundred thouſand livres F They 
conſiſt of rice, ginger, ſaffron, ſugar, a few filk ſtuffs, 
and a conſiderable quantity of linens, which are for the 
moſt part ordinary. Theſe veſſels, which may enter 

the Mediterranean from the beginning of December till 
the end. of May, find the fleet of Suez at Jodda. 

This fleet commonly conſiſts of fourteen or fifteen veſ- 
ſels, laden with corn, rice, and pulſe, for the uſe of Ara- 

bia. They carry. out for Aſia, Venetian glaſs · ware, co- 

ral, yellow amber, of which the Indians make necklaces 
and bracelets. They arrive together in October, and re- 
turn together in February, with ſix millions five hundred 
thouſand weight of coffee, and with linens or ſtuffs to the 
value of ſeven millions of livres 1. Though they hare 
only two hundred leagues to fail to regain their poſt, 
they employ two months in the voyage ; being retarded 
by the north- wind which blows continually in this fea, 

Their ignorance is ſuch, that though they are accuſtom- 

ed to caſt anchor every night, they think themſelves for 

tunate when they loſe only the ſixth part of their thips. 

If to theſe loſſes we add the great expence of their ar» 
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maments, the exceſſive impoſts demanded at Suez, and 
the unavoidable extortions of à government that op- 
preſſes all induſtfy, we ſhall be convinced; that, in the 
preſent ſituation. of things, the correſpondence between 
Europe and India by this channel is impractieable. 
The merchandiſe brought from Surat and Bengal, 
which the Egyptian fleet does not take off, is partly con- 
ſumed in the country, and bought in great quantities 
the Caravans, which come evety year to Mecea- 
The Arabs had ever entertained an aſſection for this 
city, They thoughe it had been the reſidence of Abra- 
ham, and they flocked- from all parts to a temple, of 
which they believed he was the founder. Mohammed, 
who was a man of too much underſtanding to attempt 
to aboliſh a devotion ſo generally eſtabliſhed; contented 
limſelf with reQifying the object of it. He baniſhed 
the idols from this revered place, and dedicated it Te 
the Unity.of God ; a ſublime and forcible idea! for which 
ill religions have been indebted to philoſophy, Mobams: | 
med was not the meſſenger of Heaven; but he was an: | 
acute politician,.. and-a: great conqueror. To promote - 8 
the concourſe: of ſtrangers to a city which he intended 1 
to make che capital of his empire, he commanded that 
_ embraced his e b lives un · 
ake a pilgrimage thither, on pain of dying repto: 
bates. This Precept was accompanied with — 2 | 
which makes it evident that he was not guided by ſu · 
perſtition alone: He ordered, chat every pilgrim, of 
whatever country he was, ſhould purchaſe: five pieces of 
cotton, and get them conſecrated, and made intoand : 
kerchiefs, for himſelf, and alb the perſons belonging to 
his family, who were prevented by reaſonable impedi - 
ments from undertaking: this holy expedition. 
This policy might naturally: be expected to make A- 
rabia the center of a prodigious: trade, hen the num 
ber of pilgrims ſhould; amount to ſeveral millions. This 
zeal is ſo much abated, eſpecially. on the coaſt of Afri- 
ca, in Indoſtan and Perſia, in proportion to the reſpec- 
ive. diſtances of thoſe places from Mecca, that the um- 
ber is reduced to a hundred and fifty thouſand, uf 
which the Turks make the greateſt part. They carry 
away witch them ſeven „ and fiſty thouſand pie- 
2 | des 
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ces of linen; each ten ells in length, excluſively of thoſs 
which many of them buy 'for ſale. They are encouta. 
ge in theſe mercantile ſchemes by the advantages they 
ve in croſſing the deſarts, and in not being expoſed 
to thoſe oppreſſive tolls which are fo deſtraRtive in the 
{ea-ports -of- Suez and Baſſora. The money received 
from theſe pilgrims and from the fleet, and by the A- ah 
rabs fiom the ſale of coffee, is expended in India. The | 
veſſels from Surat, Malabar, Coromandel, and Bengal, 
annually carry away 14, 400, ooo livres , and about 
the eighth part of this ſum in merchandiſe. When theſe 
riches come to be divided among the trading nations 
of Europe, the moſt conſiderable ſhare is appropriated 
by the Engliſn. They have acquired the fame ſuperi. 
er EN THSTISIST eres | 
bitte F a ho Bide ny wit ffs doe . 
ee Tux Engliſh nation had ſcarce been MI 1 
2 e admitted into the empire of Sophis, WM try; 
Perkan Gulph when, as we have obſerved, the Dutch ſub 
aud that of 1 % reſorted there in great numbers. The WW mo! 
trade of theſe blicans was at firſt in t 
Engliſh in par- ; hag oe tp 
n eſtabliſhed on a very diſadvantageous WI Ta 
Heut. footing ;; but being, by the eivil wan are 
of England, ſoon delivered from a rival, whoſe various in! 
privileges were not to be overbalanced, even by the I of | 
greateſt c:conomy, they were in a ſhort time without WW two 
competitors, and conſequently acquired an authority ye 
to ſet what price they thought proper on the commo- W low 
dities they bought or ſold. The connections of the Per: WM tot 
flans with the Dutch were founded on this deſtruQive pre 
ſyſtem, when the return of the Engliſh, who were ſoon tem 
after followed by the French, gave a new turn to af. con 
fairs, and put them upon a more equitable footing. WM # 
At the time when the three nations exerted their ut · ¶ ple 
moſt efforts to gain the ſuperiority, and theſe efforts WW vaſſ 
turned to the advantage of the empire, they were har- WW 2 c. 
raſſed with a thouſand oppreſſions, ſome more unjul hor 
and odious than the reſt. The throne was continually cou 
filled with tyrannical or weak prinoes, whoſe'cruety Tu 
and injuſtice weakened the correſpondence of their — the 
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jets with other nations. One of theſe tyrants was ſo 
ſavage, that a great man of his court uſed to ſay, That 
whenever he came cut of the king*s clefet, be clapped both 
bis _ to his head, to feel whether it was ſtill upon bis 
When his ſucceſſor was told that the fineſt 
— in the empire were invaded by the Turks, he. 
auſwe red coldly, ' That: their progreſs gave bim very little. 
— provided they would bim the city of Iſoa- 
han, His ſon was ſo meanly enflaved to the moſt friyo-. 
Jons obſervances of his religion, that he was ſtiled, by: 
way of derifion, Huſſein the monk, or prieft; a character 
leſs odious perhaps in a prince, but much more danger- 
ous to his people, than that of impiety, or defiance of 
the gods. Under theſe deſpicable ſovereigns, mercan- 
'tile affairs every day declined more and more at Gom- 
broon. The AfgNans redueed them to nothing. 

. Theſe are a people of Candahar, a mountainous coun- 
try, lying north of India. They have ſometimes been 
ſubject to the Moguls, ſometimes to the Perſians; but 
more frequently independent. Thoſe who do not reſide 
in the capital, live in tents, after the manner of the 
Tartars. They are of low ſtature, and ill made; but 
are nervous, robuſt, ſkilled in the nſe of the bow and 
in horſemanfbip, and inured to fatigue. Their manner 
of fighting is ſingular: picked ſoldiers, divided into 
two troops, fall upon the enemy without any order, on- 
ly endeavouring to open the way for the army that fol · 
lows them. As ſoon as the battle is begun, they retire 
to the flanks and rear-guard, where Me. buſineſs is to 
prevent any perſon from giving way. If any ſoldier at- 
tempts to fly, they attack him wich their ee, and 
compel him to reſume his rank. 

About the beginning of this century, this fierce was 

ple left their mountains, poured into Perſia, carried de · 
vaſtation every where, and at length ſubdued it, after 

a carnage of twenty years. Fanaticiſm prolonged the 
horrid outrages with which they were ſtaĩned in the 
courſe. of their conqueſt. An inſatiable zeal for the 
Turkiſh ſuperſtition, and an unconquerable averſion for 

the ſect of Ali, prompted them to maſſacre thouſands 

of Per ſians in cold blood. In the mean time, the pro- 
Vinces they had not entered were rayaged by the Rut- 
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ſiuns, Turks, and Tartars. Thomas Kouh- Khan drove 
theſe robbers out of this country, but ſhewed himſelf 
ſtill more barbarous than they. His violent death gave 
birth to new calamities. Anarchy aggravates the cry. 
elties of tyranny. One of the fineſt empires in the world 
is become an extenſive ſcene oſ deſolation, and a laſting 
and ſhameful monument o that deſtructi ve inſtinct that 
animates uncivilized people, and is, at the ſame time, 
an inevitable conſequencte of the vices of deſpotic go- 
During this general confufion, the Engliſh ſales in 
Perſia conſiſted of no more than a hundred bales of 
woollen goods, two hundred thouſand- weight of iron, 
and the 1ame: quantity of lead. "Theſe articles, taken 
brought them no more than from twelve to 
thirteen hundred thouſand Jreres  ® paict in money. 
This deadneſs of trade determined the Company to fol. 
low the example of their rivals, and to ſeek thoſe ad- 
vantages at Baſſora which they could not obtain at 
Gomb roon 7. | 1 7407 L $1 [T1 > 
: | al 2 e Baſſora 
. A 112 6 0s. „ 4 "7 
_ © + This idea was not altogether new. No ſooner hed the Engliſh 
diſcovered Archange), than they attempted to carry ſeveral articles 
of merchandiſe over immenſe countries into Perſia. Their repeated 
trials, at different times, and at a conſiderable diſtance of time one 
from another, were attended with fo little ſucceſs, that they were 
under no temptation to reſume them, when Aly was invited by 
motives of greater advantage, and the earneſt ſohcitation of Peter |, 
That Prince had, in £722, conquered ſome provinces upon the bord. 
ers of the Caſpian fea, in particular that of Ghilan, where the beſt 
ind of filk' was produced. He thought be could not draw from his 
ations greater advabtege, than by ereQing à ſebool there, i 
- which his ſubje&s might have, an opportunity of learning the Engliſh 
method of tranſacting . buſineſs, in ibe fame manner as bis ſoldiers 
had been taught the art of war by the Swedes: As no real advan- 
| fage appeared to be gained by complying with his folicitations, they 
were rejected; and indeed the Empreſs Anne reſtored theſe provin- 
ces tothe imperious Thomas Kouli- the moiſt beats of which 
had proved. very deadly. to. the.Rufſians. s. 
In order to be in a capacity of carrying on this trade with any 
2822 ſucceſs, it was -necefſzry to have the joint good · will of 
e ſovereign both of Perſia and Ruff. At Engliſhman, of the 
name of Elton, brought this about. His country men, carried 284 
by that- ſpirit of perſuaſion which he poſſeſſed in the higheſt degree, 
did not hefitate-a moment to adopt his views. With the aſſiſtanee 


they afforded him, ke built ſhips, for the purpoſe of W 
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Baſſora is a large city, built by the Arabs in the 
beighth of their proſperity, fifteen leagues below the 
place where the Tigris aud Euphrates. meet, and at the 
fame diſtance from the Perſian Gulph, into which theſe 
rivers diſcharge themſelves . Its inhabitants are com- 
puted at fifty thouſand ; confilting of Arabs, fifteen 
hundred Armenians, and a ſmall number of families of 
different nations whom the hope of gain has attracted 


ton, and particularly in dates 7. 21 
aan * = WF ; 24 The 


to Perſia, by the Caſpian ſea, the 1 pods which would natu- 
rally come by Peterſburgh and the Volga. This project, though com- 
plicated, might poſſibly have ſucceeded, had not the author of it ruin- 
ed himſelf.” The largeneſs of the veſſels he had built afforded matter 
of jealouſy to the Ruſſians, which was not a little increaſed by his 
devoting bimſelf entirely to the intereſt of, Kouli-Khan, who wilh+. 
ed to have a fleet, in order to ſecure to bimfelf the command of the 
Caſplan fea. The title of Admiral, with which he was bogoured, 
doubtleſs dazzled, and prevented him from perceiving, that by his 


ſtood as much in need of as of the court of Perfia, for the ſucceſs of 
the projet he had formed. As he could not be taken off from the 
intereſt of the Perſian monarch, Ruſſia revoked all the privileges 


her territories, Thus fell this grand undertaking, which drew a- 
long with it the ruin of a great number of perſons ; but Elton him 
ſelf was the principal ſufferer. After the death of the tyrant who 
had cheriſhed him, he was maſſacred by the Perſians, whoſe form- 
er favour had excited all this jealouſy. 


ter J. 

ord Eaſt India Company. They, as weil as the Turkey Company, 
bell warmly oppoſed the trade to Perſia by the way of Ruſſia. All the 
n his wheels that they had to ſet agoing in concert, had not ſueceeded in 
e, in rendering the parliament favourable to their monopolies, where the 
glih queſtion had been keenly debated. By what happened, they got. 
diers tree of this competition, and their former tranquillity was reſtored. 
vans * Its walls, of clay, form a vaſt incloſure, which contain a great 
they WI any gardens, as well as arable lands. The houſes are built with 
wins bricks hardened by the ſun. They are at no pains to render their 
hich bonuſes cool, as they have all terraces, on which they lie in the 


open air during the nights of ſummer. 

1 Their ſheep are excellent, and they are at as much pains to 
procure” a fine breed of theſe as of their horſes, The climate is 
haalthfal. The intenſe heats are heie agreeably tempere&by the 
north-wind, which blows invariably during the dog-days.. © It. ne- 
yer rains here in ſummer, and it even rains but ſeldom in winter, 
The winter of Baſſora would be to us an agreeable ſpring-time. By 


ance 
in. de Gtustion, however, it is expoſed: to two great inconvenienSes/ 
When 


thither. Its territory abounds in rice, fruits, pulſe, cot- 


new connections he had alienated the affections of Ruſſia, which he 


ſhe had granted, and prohibited the Engliſh caravans from entering 


This revolution afforded great matter of triumph to the Engliſh 


— 


don till cowards the eveniog. The ſky, which is never burdened 
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The port of Baſſora, as thoſe who firſt eſtabliſhed it 
foreſaw, became a famous mart. The merchandiſe of 
Europe was brought thither by the Euphrates, and thy 
of India by ſea, "he tyranny of the Portugueſe inter. 
cepted this communication. It would have been open. 
ed again when their power declined, had not this un. 
happy country continually been the ſcene of the gif. 

utes between the Arabs, the Perſians, and the Turks, 
his laſt power being in quiet peſſeſſton of this harbour, 
have availed themſelves of che troubles. of | their neighs 
bdurs to renew the trade. The mercantile buſineſs, 
which was before tranſacted at Gombroon, is at pre. 
fent' centered at Baſſora, which has recovered its credit 
and importance. 1 466 


Ibis change has not been affected without difficulty, 
At firſt the people of the country were deſfirous of con- 
fing the traders to the river. They foreſaw, that if 
theſe foreigners were permitted to ſettle in the city, they 
would not be ſo much under their direction, and might 
lay up in their magazines ſuch of their commodinies as 
they could not fell during one monfoon, with a view 
of diſpoſing of them with greater advantage at another 
time. To this maxim, which was the reſult of an il 
| judged avarice, were added others ariſing from ſuper. 
ftitions notions. It was deemed a violation of the re- 
ſpect due to religion, to permit infidels to inhabit a city 
conſecrated by the blood of ſa many,martyrs and ſaints 
of the Mohammedan perſuaſion. This prejudice ſeemed 
to have ſome weight with the government. Theſe ſcru- 
ples were overcome. Pecuniary conſiderations wert 
offered by theſe nations, and they were allowed to eſta- 
blith ſactories, and even to diſplay their reſpective flags 
de! þ bak *- Revolutions 
When the rivers ſwell, and, breaking over their, banks, form a kind 
of ſea of a deſart not far from the town, there ariſe from this val 
plain noxious exhalations, which ſubject the inhabitants of this 
place to dangerous fevers. The defart gives occaſion to anotha 
diſagreeable ci cumſtance, which trequeutly occurs. The wind that 
\ E over theſe burning ſands brings along with it a dreadſul duſt: 
lt riſes much about the ſame time with the: ſun, which it render! 
inviſible, changes the day into a kind of twilight, miſerably dif 
treſſes the eyes, penetrates into the cloſeſt apartments, and falls not 


with clouds, chen dif ln s 4 woſt aſtoniſbing beauty, | 
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| it Revolutions are ſo frequent in Aſia, that trade can- 
of Wl 6: poſſibly be carried on in che fame continued tract 
hat that it is in Europe. Thele events, joined to the little 
er · ¶ communication ſubſiſting between the different Rates 
en» oy {ea and land, muſt naturally occaſion great varia- 
un. tons in che quantity and value of commodities. Baſ- 
di fora, on account of its great diſtance from the center 
ka. of buſineſs, is more expoſed to this inconvenience than 
ut, ay other place. However, upon an average, we may, 


Sb: Wl vithout feating to be very wide of the truth, venture 
els, to eftimare che merchandiſe annually brought by way 
pre. Wl of the Gulph, at twelve millions *. Of this the Engliſh 
edit I furniſti four millions +, rhe Dutch two + ; the Moers, 


Banians, Armenians, and Arabs, furniſh the remain 
der. $? * | 


The cargoes of theſe nations conſiſt of rice; fugar, 


at if plain, ripped, and flowered muſlins from Bengal, ſpi- 
they ces from Ceylon and the Molncca iflands ; coarſe white 
ght BY and blue cottons froin Coromandel; cardamom, pep- 
£5 4 per, ſanders- wood, from Malabar; gold and ſilver ſtuffs, 


turbans, ſhawls, indigo, from Surat; pearls from Ba- 
baren, and coffee from Mocha; iron, lead, and wool- 
len · cloth ſrom Europe. Other articles of leſs conſe- 
quence are imported from different places. Some of 
theſs commodities are ſhipped on board ſmall Arabian 
veſſels ; but the greater part is brought. by European 
ſhips, which have the advantage of a conſiderable freight. 
This merchandiſe is fold for ready money; and paſ- 
ſes through the hands of the Greeks, Jews, and Arme- 
nians. The current money is converted at Baſſora, by 
the Banians , into ſpecie that paſſes better in India. 
The different commodities collected at Baſſora are 
dtributed into three channels. One half of them goes 
0 Perſia, where they are conveyed by the caravans: 
here being no navigable river in the whole empire. 
be chief conſumption is in che northern provinces, 
which have not been ſo much ravaged as thoſe in che 
duth. Both of them formerly made their payments in 
4 OOTY ; —__ STEM) © zn 2 71 | ver 
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precious ſtones, which were become common by the 
plunder of India. They had afterwards: recourſe to 


copper utenſils, which their mines ſurniſhed in great a. 
bundance. At preſent they give gold and ſilver in ex. 
change, which had been concealed during a long ſcene 
of tyranny, and are conſtantly dug out of the bowels 
of the earth. If they do not allow time for the trees 
that produce gum, and have been cut, to make freſh 
ſhoots; if they neglect to multiply the breed of the goats, 
which afford ſuch fine wool ; and if the ſilks, which ate 
hardly Fufficient to ſupply the few manufacturers re. 
maining in Perſia, continue to be fo ſcarce; if this em. 
pirt does not riſe again from its aſhes, the mines vil 
be exhauſted, and this ſource, of commerce muſt be 
given up. ny 
The ſecond, channel is a more ſure one, by che way 
of Bagdad, Aleppo, and other intermediate towns, 
whoſe merchants come to buy their goods at Baſſora, 
Coffee, linen, ſpices; and other merchandiſe that paſ 
this way, are taken in exchange for gold, French wodl- 
len · clochs, galls, and orpiment, which is an ingredient 
in colours, and much uſed by the eaſtern people in er 
tixpating hair from their bodies. 
Another much leſs conſiderable channel is that af 
Arabia Deſerta. The Arabs bordering upon Baſſom 
repair annually to Aleppo in the ſpring, to ſell their ca 
mels. It is uſual to give them credit for muſlins to the 
amount of fix hundred thouſand livres, which they buy 
very cheap. They return in the autumn, bringing 
woollen-cloths, coral, hard- ware, and ſome glaſs and 
mirrors from Venice. The Arabian caravans never. 
meet with any interruption in their journey; nor. are 
ſoreigners in any danger, if they take care to carry 2. 
long with them a perſon belonging to each of the tribe: 
they may happen to meet with. This road chro' the 
deſart would be univerſally preferred to that of Bag 
dad, on account of ſafety, expedition, and the advatr 


- 


es of ſale, if the Pacha of the province, who: has e 


liſhed tolls in different parts of his territory, dil 
not uſe every poſlible precaution to hinder this commu 
nication. "It is only by cluding the vigilance of his de 
titles, tit of eat prevail öpon the Atabs to at 
| | "= 
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ry with them ſore goods, which will not take up mu 
room. 7 rer ene es 2715 10 ut NM 
| Beſides theſe exportations, there is a pretty large con. 
ſumption, eſpecially of eoffee, at Baſſora, and the terri- 
tories belonging to it. Theſe artieles are paid foF in 
dates, pearls, roſe-water, dried fruits, and grain, when 
that is allowed to be diſpoſed of to foreigners. © © 
This trade would be more extenſive, it it were freed 
from the ſhackles that confine it. But the activity that 
might be expected from the natives of the country is 
continually damped by the oppreſſions they labour un- 
der, eſpecially at a diſtance from the center of the em 
pire. The foreigners are no leſs diſtreſſed by the go- 
vernors, whoſe extortions furniſh them with the means 
of keeping their poſts, and frequently” of preſerving 
their lives. Were it poſſible in ſome meaſure to aſſuage 
this thirſt of gold, it would ſoon be renewed by the fi- 
valſhip of the European nations; whoſe ſole aim is to 
ſupplant one another, and who, to gain their ends, ſcru- 
ple not to employ the moſt execrable expedients. A 
firiking inſtanee of this odious ſpirit of jealouſy happen - 
ed in 1745. 33.233) SPC 1 ; 1 28 N 
Baron Knyphauſen managed the Dutch factory at 
Baſſora with extraordinary ſucceſs. Phe Engliſh found 
themſelves in imminent danger of loſing the ſuperiori- 
ty they had acquired at this place, as well as in moſt of 
the ſea-ports' in India. The dread of an event, which 
muſt wound at the ſame time their intereſt and their 
vanity, betrayed them into injuſtice. They excited the 
Turkiſh government to ſuppreſs a branch of trade that 
was uſeful to it, and procured an order for the confil- 
cation of the merchandife and poſſeſſions of their rivals. 
The Dutch factor, who, under the character of a 
merchant, concealed the ſtateſman, inſtantly took a re- 
ſolution worthy of a man of genius. He retired with 
his dependents and the broken remains of his fortune 
to Karek, a ſmall iſland at the diſtance of fifteen leagues 
from the mouth of the river ; where he fortified him- 
ſelf in ſuch a manner, that, by intercepting the Arabi- 
an and Indian veſſels bound for the city, he compet- 
led the government to grant him an indemnification for 
the loſſes he had ſuſtained by its behaviour. The fame 
Vor. I. n ot 
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| of his i integrity and abilities ſoon drew to his iſland the 
privateers of the neighbouring ports, the very mer. 
chants of Baſſora, and the Europeans who traded thi. 
ther. This new colony found its proſperity increaſs 
every. day, when it was abandoned by its founder, The 

cceſlor. of this able man did not diſplay the ſame ta, 

ents. Towards the end of the year 1765 he ſuffered 
Himſelf. to be diſpoſſeſſed of his iſland by the Arabian 
Corſair Mirmahana. The Company have loſt an import, 
ant poſt, and more than two millions ile pro- 
viſions and merchandiſe. 

By this event Baſſora was freed from a rivalhip that 
was prejudicial to its intereſts ; but. an unforeſeen and 
much more formidable one bas acer in its room, 
which is that of Muſkat. 

Muſkat is a city in Arabia, ſituated on the weſtern 
ſide of 4 Ng Ferſian Gulph. The great Albuquerque made 
elf maſter of it in 1507, and ruined its trade, which 
e wanted to transfer wholly to Ormus. When the 
— ugueſe had loft this ſmall kingdom, they were de. 
firous — reviving che trade at Muſkat, of which they 
ill kept poſſeſſion. Their endeavours proved ineffec- 
tual; and the merchants bent their courſe to Gombroon, 
hey dreaded the inſolence of the old tyrants of India; 
and were unwilling to rely upon their fidelity. No vel- 
ſels entered the harbour except thoſe brought by them 
ſelves. It ceaſed to be irequented by the ſhips of every 
Nation, aſter theſe i imperious maſters, were driven from 
it in 1648. Their pride getting the better of their ſelt- 
intereſt, made them no longer deſirous of going thi- 
ther; and they had ſtill power ſufficient to pre vent any 
ſhips from entering or going out. 
The declenſion of their power tempted the inhabi 
tants of Muſkat to the ſame acts of piracy to which 
they had long been expoſed. They made deſcents up. 
on the coaſts of their ancient oppreſſors; and the ſue- 
_ ceſs they-met with encouraged them to attack the ſwal 
Mooriſh and European veſſels that frequented. the Fer- 
ſian Gulph. But they were ſo ſeverely chaſtiſed for theit 
be by ſeyeral nations, and e the 
Te gli ö 
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Engliſh, that they were obliged to deſiſt. From that 
period the city remained in a ſtate of neglect, which 
vas prolonged for a conſiderable time by inteftine broils, 
and foreign invaſions. At length the government aſ- 
fuming a more regular form at Muſkat, and through- . 
qut the whole country under the juriſdiftion of its I. 
man, its commerce began to revive about the year 


[The articles of conſumption in the countryitſelf are 
rice, blue linens, iron, lead, ſugar and ſome ſpices ; the 
returns for which are made in myrrh, incenſe, gum-a- 
nbic, and a ſmall quantity of ſilver. This conſump - 
yon, however, would not be conſiderable enough to in- 
yite ſhips hither, if Muſkat, which is ſituated pretty near 
the entrance of the Perfian Sea, were not an encellene 
mart for the innertmoſt part of the Gulph. All trading 
nations begin to-give-it the preference to Baſſora; be- 
cauſe it makes their voyage'ſhorter by three months; 
they are free from any kind of extortion 5 and impoſts 


hwered to one and à half per cent. The merchandiſe 
indeed, is afterwards to be carried to Baſſora, where it 
pays a tax of three per cent.; but the Arabs make ſuck 
ad 


of their boats, and have ſo many methods 
of elading the tolls, that they will always find their ac- 
count in diſpoſing” of their goods at Muſlaat. Beſides 
this, the dates, ich are produced at Buſſora in great - 
er plenty and perfection than any other article, and are 
eſten ſpoilt · on board large veſſels that fail ſlowly, are 

Pb 5210 64. 92g: broaght 


* Its harbour, formed by high rocks, readers 
The town is ſufficiently fortiſied. The exceſſive heats do not pre- 
vent a great dew from falling every night, which refreſhes the nh, 
and renders it fertile. There is not a people in all the Eaſt who 
prodity, temperance, and foctal humour, have been ſo generally ce 
lebrated. Diſhoneſty in the way of trade, which is not allowed tu 
be trauſafted after fun-ſet, is never ſo moch ay made mention. of 
The prohibition to drink wine and ſtrong liquors: is ſtrictly obſer- 
red, and the uſe of coffee only is allowed. 92 of whatever re · 
gon they may be; have no occaſinn either for arms, or guards, to go 
ut danger thro? every part of this little ſtate. Their auſtere 
manners are much adapted to infpire confidence in merchants. N 
fooner were they known, than Indians, Perſians, Turks, Armeviant, 
6 countries were ſecn flocking to them iu 


* 


ſecure. 
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brought with the utmoſt expedition in light barks t 
Malabar and the Red Sea. There is a particular rea. 
— which will always determine the Engliſh, who trade 
or themſelves, to frequent Muſkat. They are there 
exempted from the five per cent. which they are obli. 
ged to pay at Baſſora, as well as at all other places 
where their Company have made ſettlements. 
This Company have never attempted to eſtabliſh 
theraſelves on the iſland of Baharen; which we are x 
a loſs to account for. This ifland, which lyes in the 
Perſian Gulph, has often changed its maſters. It fel] 
with Ormus, under the dominion of the Portugueſe, 
and was governed by the ſame: laws. Theſe conquer- 
ors were. afterwards deprived of it, and it has ſince un- 
dergone a variety of revolutions. Thomas Kouli- Khan 
reſtored it to. Petſia, to which it had belonged. This 
banghty uſur per at that time conceived the plan of an 
extenfive authority. He wanted to make himſelf maſ- 
ter of two ſeas, ſome coaſts of which he already poſſeſ- 
ied ;. but finding that his ſubjects oppoſed his deſign 
inſtead of favouring it, he had recourſe to one of thole 
hats ef which tyrants make no ſcruple of exerci- 
ling; and tranſported his ſubjects in the Perſian Gulph 
to the Caſpian Sea, and thoſe in the Caſpian Sea to the 
Perfian Galph. He looked upon this double tranſmi- 
gration as the neceſſary means of breaking the connec- 
tions which both theſe people had formed with his ene - 
mies, and of ſecuring their fidelity, if he could not en- 
gage their attachment. His death put a period to lis 
valt deſigns: and the confuſion into which his empire 
was thrown-afforded a fair opportunity, to an ambiti- 
ous and e ln Arab, of taking poſſeſſion of Bu 
Haren, where he till maintains his authority, _ 
his land, famous for its pearl-fiſhery, even at the 
time-when pearls were found at Ormas, , Keſby, 
and other places in the Gulph, is now become of much 
greater conſequence ; the other banks having been er. 
Baulted, while thoſe near it have ſuffered no ſenſible 
diminution. Phe time of fiſhing begins in April, and 
ends in October. It is confined to a tract of four or 
ve leagues. The Arabs, who alone follow this em- 
ployment, paſs their nights upon the iſland or che. coaſt, 


un 
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ſhore. They formerly paid a toll, which was received 
by the galliots on that ſtation. Since the laſt changes, 
none but the inhabitants of this ifland pay this acknow- 
t to their chief, who is not in a condition to 
demand them from others . 
The pearls taken at Baharen, though not ſo white as 
thoſe of Ceylon and Japan, are much larger than thoſe 
of the former place, and of a more regular ſhape than 
thoſe of the latter. They are of a yellowiſh caft; but 
have this recommendation, that they-preſerve their 835 
den hue; whereas the whiter kind loſe much of the 

juſtre by keeping, particularly in hot countries. The 
ſhell of both theſe ſpices, which is known by the name 
of mother - of · pearl, is uſed in Aſia for various purpo- 


ſes. f ö | FX. 191 #0 * 
The annual revenue ariſing from the fiſhery at Ba- 
baren is computed at 3, 600, oo hvres. The great - 
eſt part of the pearls that are une ven are carried ta 
Conſtantinople, and other ports of Turkey; where the 
larger compoſe part of the ornaments of the head-drefs, 
und the ſmaller are uſed in works of embroidery.” The 
perfect pearls are of courſe reſerved for Suraty from 
whence they are diſtributed throughout alt Indoſtan. 
The women have ſo ſtrong a paſſion for luxury, and the 
fale of this article is ſo much increaſed by ſuperſtition, 
that there is not the leaſt reaſon to apprehend any di- 
minution either in the price or the demand. There are 
none of the Gentiles who do not make a point of reli- 
gion to bore at leaſt one pearl at the time of their mar- 
riage. Whatever may be the myſterious meaning of 
this cuſtom among a people whoſe morality and politics 
are couched in allegories, or where allegory becomes 
religion, this emblem of virgin modeſty has proved ad- 
vantageous to the pearl trade. The pearls that have 
not newly been bored make a part of dreſs, but can- 
not have a place in the marriage- ceremony, where one 
new pearl at leaſt is indiſpenſible. They are accordingly 
always ſold five · and · twenty or thirty per cent. cheaper 
than thoſe brought from the Gulph where they are ta- 

K ken. 
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ken. There are en, at Malabar: but it has riches 

of another kind. F. 0 
: LABAR as; a peakin 

Wi hel rad country ſituated between Cape ing 

the coaft of Ma- rim and the river of Neticeram. But 

labar, and. that to make our narrative the better un- 

, derſtood by accommodating it to the 


of the Engliſh i in 

| *r w. Ne received in Europe, 
particular. | $4) 1 4 ve this name to the whole 
tract extending from the Indus to Cape Comorin, in. 


cluding the —— ilands, and beginning with the 
Maldives. 

The Maldives form a long chain of iſlands to the wel 
8 Comorin, which is the neareſt part of the Ter- 
ra Firma. They are divided into thirteen provinces, 

which are called Atollons. This diviſion is the work 
of nature, which has ſurrounded each atoHon with a 
barrier of rocks, which is a better defence than the beſt 
fortification-againſt the impetuoſity of the waves, or the 
attacks of an enemy. The natives compnte the num- 
ber oſ theſe iflands at twelve thouſand » the-ſmalleſt of 
which are nothing more than banks of fand that are o- 
verſlowed at bigh tides, and the Largeſt very ſmall in 
circumſerence. Of all the channels that ſeparate them, 
there are only four capable of receiving ſhips. The reſt 
are ſo ſhallow that they have ſeldom more. than three 
feet water. It is conjectured, with probability, that all 
theſe different iſlands were formerly one, and that the 
force of the waves and currents, or ſome great natural 
event, has divided them into ſeveral portions. 
It is probable, that this Archipelago was originally 
Peopled from Malabar. Afterwards the Arabians failed 
thither,. uſurped the ſovereignty, and eſtabliſhed their 
oven religion. The two nations united together, when 
the Portugueſe, ſoon after their arrival in India, redu- 
ced them into ſubjection. This tyranny. was of ſhort 
continuance. The garriſon which held them in ſlavery 
was. exterminated, and the Maldives recovered their in- 
dependence. Since this period they have fallen under 
the yoke of an arbitrary prince, who. keeps his court at 
Male, and has reſigned the whole authority to the Priel 


H. is n el. ne. Coat in big oa: H. 148. | 
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An adminiſtration of this kind, and che barrenneſs 
of the country, which produces nothing but cocoa · trees, 
hinder the trade from being confiderable. The * 
conſiſt only of cowries, fiſh, and kayar 

Kayar is the bark of the cocoa- tree, WN 50 
made — which ſerve for the Indian navigation. 
This is no where ſo good, and in ſuch plenty, as in the 
Maldives. A great quantity is carried, tagether with 
cowries, to Ceylon, where thefe commodities are 1 
changed for the arekka nut. [4 

The fiſh, called in the country Conplemalſe, i is drjed 
in the ſun. It is ſalted by plunging it ſeveral times into 
the fea ; and cut into pieces of the chickneſs and le 
of a man's finger. Cargoes of it are annually brought 
to Achen, which are — with gold and benzoin. 
The gold goes no farther than the Maldives; and the 
benzoin is ſent to Mocha, where it procures in return 
about three hundred bales of coffee for the confump- 
tion of theſe" iflands. 

Cowries are white and ſhining ſhells. They: fiſts for 
them twice a month; three days before the new moon, 
and three days after. This employment belongs to the 
women, whe wade to the middle in water to gather them 
upon the fands. They are put up in parcels containing 
twelve thouſand. Thoſe that are not cir eulated in the 
country, or carried to Ceylon, are ſent to the banks of 
the Ganges. A great number of veſſels annually ſail 
from this river, laden with ſugar, rice, linen, and other 
eſs conſiderable articles, forthe uſe of the Maldives; and 
return with a cargo of cowries valued at about 700,000 
irres *, One part is circulated in Bengal, where: it 
ſerves as ſmall coin. The reſt is taken off by the Eu 
ropeans, who turn it to account in their trade with A- 
ſrica. They buy it at fix ſols I a pound, and ſell it from 
twelve to eighteen ꝗ in their zan it is worth 
thirty-five livres || in Guinea. 3 23 nil” re 

The kingdem of Travancore, which extends from 
Cape Comori . to the. frontiers. of Cochin, was formerly 
liile more re- than _=_ Meer It is an 

5 Ile 224; that 
el } About 34 51 50 wen 84. om ne 
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155 . to itz 
erty, when the Moguls made themſelves maſters of 
The preſent monarch's father added more 
Gignity to his crown than. auy of his predeceſſor, He 
was a man of great abilities. One of the neighbouring 
ſtates had ſent him two ambaſſadors, one of whom be. 
an a haran which the other was preparing to 
8 — life is ſhort, ſaid the Prises 
with an auſtere brow. He formed a ſmall body of troops 
of the French and Portugueſe deferters, which, in time 
of peace, did duty in the citadel of Kotate with as much 
—— as our garriſons, and were of ſignal ſervice 
his dominiens in time of war. The in- 
9 — benefited by his con- 
queſts, a circumſtance that rarely happens. 
bliſhed there large cotton manufactures, which were 
fold: at firſt to the Duteh at Tutocorin, and were after- 
wards carried to the Engliſh factory at Anjen 
There are two European ſettlements in the Ein gdom 
of Travancore : that of the Danes at Kolechey i 5 no- 
thing more than a ſmall ſtorehouſe, where they might 
— be — meer ſupplied with two hundred 
thouſand wei pepper. Such is their indolence; 
or their — that they have made but one purchaſe, 
and that only of a very ſmall quantity, theſe ten years. 
The Engliſh factory at Anjengs has four ſmall baſti- 
ons without ditches, and a garriſon of a hundred and 
fifty black and white men. It is ſituated on a ſandy 
point” of land, at the mouth of a ſmall river, which is 
three-fourths of the year choaked up with fand. Its 
village is well pevpled, and a variety of trades are ex. 
erciſed there. This ſettlement is in general more lucra- 
tive to the agents of the Company, who buy pepper, large 
cinnamon, and very good kayar, on their account, than 
to the Company themſelves, who trade only for fifty 
— Ane of pepper, and ſome linens of ſmall va- 
41 (x 
* Geckia ee Dots whe: e Tee 
gueſe arrived in India. They made themſelves maſters 
E 5 — "op afterwards diſpoſſeſſed by the Dutch. 
when he loſt it, had preſerved his domi- 
in the ſpace of twenty-five years, — 


_— 
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been repeatedly invaded by the kingdom of Travaneore. 
His misfortunes have obliged him to retire under the 
walls of his ancient capital, where he lives upon a re- 
venue of 14, 400 livres“, which was [ſtipulated to be 
paid him by ancient capitulations out of the produce of 
bis cuſtoms,” In the ſame ſuburb is a colony of induſ- 
trious Jews, who are white men, and idly pretend to 
have been ſettled here at the time of the Babyloniſh' 
captivity, but have certainly been ſo a very long time. 
A town encompaſſed with fertile lands, and buiſt upon 
a river that receives veſſels of five hundred tons burthen, 
and communicates by ſeveral navigable branches to the 
interior parts of the country, may naturally be expected 
to be in a flouriſhing condition. If it is otherwiſe, the 
blame muſt lie on the oppreſſive nature of the government. 
This malignant ſpirit is at leaſt as ſenſibſy felt at Ca- 
licut ; all nations are admitted thither, but none have 
the aſcendent. The ſovereign who reigns there at pre- 
fent is a Bramin. This is almoſt the only throne in 
India that is filled by a perſon of this firſt claſs; in 
other places the crown is worn by the inferior claſſes, 
and even by perſons of ſuch obſcure origin, that their 
domeſties would be diſhonoured and banithed from their 
tribes, if they condeſcended even to eat with their mo- 
narchs. Theſe people take care not to boaſt of ſup- 
ping with the king: this prejudice is not perhaps more 
ridiculous than any other. It humbles the pride of 
princes, and cures courtiers of a piece of vanity. Such 
is the influence of ſuperſlition: it is ſuperſtition that 
gives riſe to the univerſal prevalence of opinion. By ſu- 
perſlition artifice divides the empire with power; when 
the latter has conquered and enflaved the world, the 
former interpoſes, and preſcribes laws in its turn: they 
enter into a league with each other, mankind fall pro- 
ſtrate, and ſubmit to their chains. Accordingly the Bra- 
mins, who are the depoſitaries of religion and the ſcien- 
ces throughout Indoſtan, are every where employed by 
the Rajah as miniſters, or ſecretaries of ſtate; and make 
what arrangements they think praper z but affairs are 
not the better managed on that account. 
# | NN | Tue 
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The adminiſtrationof Calicut is bad in genera}, and 
that of the capital ill worſe. Tenne 
no fortiſications are raiſed. The trade, which is 
. ged with a multiplicity of impoſts, is almoſt entirely in 
the hands of a few oſ the moſt abandoned and faithleſs 
Moors in Afia. One of its greateſt advantages is, that 
by the river Baypore, which is only at two leagues dif. 
Lance it has the means of being furnithed with teak 
timber, which grows upon che and mountains in 
great abundance. 7 . 

The territories. that border upon "Calicut, ika 
to the Houſe of Colaſtry, are little known, lot _ the 
French colony at Mahé, which is 22 
ſtrength, and that of the Engliſh at Te 3 — 
has met with no diſaſter. The latter has a fort flanked 
with four baſtions without ditches, a garriſon of three 
hundred Europeans, five hundred Sipahis, and inhabi: 
tants to the amount of about fifteen thonſand; The 

te Which it belongs receives from it annually 
fifteen hundred thouſand pound 2 ht of pepper. 

If-we except a few principalities that ſtarce deſerve 
mention, the Rates we have been deſcribing properly 
conſtitute the whole of the Malabar coaſt, a country 
mare agreenble than opulent. The exports are few, 
beſides aromatics and ſpices. The principal articles are 
ſanders · wood, India ſaffron, curd amen, Singer, daſ 
tard cinnamon, and pepper... 

The Aantalum, or ſanders, en 
nut tree ; the fruit, which in ſome degree reſembles a 
cherry, is of no value ; che wood, which is better in 
Malabar chan in; any other place, except Kanara, where 
it grows in ill higher perfection, is either red, yellow, 
or White, From the two laſt kinds an oil is extracted, 
with which the Chineſe, Indians, Perſians, Arabian, 
and Turks anoint their bodies. It is likewiſe burnt in 
their houſes, and yields a fragrant and wholeſome ſmell. 
The red ſanders is leaſt uin and is ſcarce ever uſed 
but in medieme. 

The Indianfaffron, called by the kein Curcuma, 
is a plant with leaves reſembling thoſe of the white hel- 
lebate ; the flower is of a fine purple colour; and the 
fruit has, like our cheſnuts, a rough * — 
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the ſeed, which is round like a pea. The root, which 
has a bitter taſte, and has long been eſteemed of an ap- 
perient quality, was formerly uſed as a remedy for the 
jaundice. -. The Indians make a yeflow dye of it, and 
it is an ingredient in moſt of their dithes. 
| The, cardamom is à grain generally uſed in Indian 
ragoũts; it propagates ſelf without ſowing or planting. 
Nothing more is required than, as ſoon as the rainy'ſea- 
ſon is over, to ſet fire. to the herb that has produced it. 
It is often mixed with arekka and betel, and ſometimes 
chewed afterwards. The moſt eſteemed fort; which is 
ſmall, grows in the territory of Cananor; it is uſed in 
medicine chiefly to help digeſtion, and to ſtrengthen the 
ſtomach. TS CAT 127 ; 
Ginger is a plant whoſe root is white, tender, and al- 
moſt as pungent to the palate as pepper. The Indians 
put it into their rice, which is their common diet, tocor- 
rect its natural inſipidity. This ſpice, mixed with others, 
gives th2 diſhes ſeaſoned with it a ſtrong taſte, which is 
extremely diſagreeable to ſtrangers. The Europeans, 
however, who come to Aſia without fortunes, are obliged 
to accuſtom themſelves to it. The others adopt it out 
af complaiſance to their wives, who are generally natives 
of the country. It is here, as well as in all other places, 
much eaſier for the men to conform to the taſtes and 
ſoibles of the women, than to get the better of them. 
. too the climate may require this manner of 
nen $7 M4 | q Fs. 
Baſtard cinnamon, known- in Europe by the name of 
Caſſia Lignea, is to be had at Timor, Java, and Min- 
danao; but that which grows on the Malabat coaſt is 
much ſuperior. The Dutch, deſpairing of their power 
to extirpate the trees in the foreſts that produce it, fell 
upon the expedient, during their ſuperiority in Malabar, 
of compelling the ſovereigns of the country to give up 
their right to bark them. This prohibition, which was 
never ſtrictly complied with, has been leſs ſo ſince the 
nation that made it has loſt its authority, and the price 
of the cinnamon of Ceylon has been advanced in con- 
ſequence of that meaſure. The preſent produce at Ma- 
labar may be computed at two hundred thouſand weight. 
The leait part ch it is brought to Europe, where * 
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ſold . ſor the beſt ſort by merchants: who are not very 
honeſt ; the reſt is ſent over all India, where it ſeli 
from twenty to twenty five ſols a pound, though it 
coſts no more than ſix t. The trade is entirely in the 


| hands of the free Engliſh merchants ; it may admit of 
improvement, but will never come near that of pepper, 


The pepper · plant is a ſhrub whoſe root is ſmall, 6. 


brous, and flexible ; it riſes. into a ſem, which require; 
a; tree or a prop to ſupport it. Its wood has the fame 
ſort; of knots as the vine; and, hen it is dry, it exact 


reſembles the vine- branch. The leaves, which have 3 
ſtrong ſinell and a pungent taſte, are oval but dimi. 
Diſh towards the extremity, and terminate: in a point, 


From the flower-buds, which are white, and are ſome. 


times placed in the middle and ſometimes at the extremi. 
ty oſ the branches, are produced ſmall berries reſembling 
thoſe of the currant - tree. Each of theſe contains be; 
tween twenty and thirty corns of pepper; they are com: 


moni gathered in October, and expoſed to the fun ſeven 


or eight days. The fruit, which was green at firſt, and 
aſterwards red, when tripped of its covering, become 
ſuch as we ſee it. The largeſt, heavieſt, and leaſt ſhri- 
velled, is the beſt... + 


The pepper-plant flouriſhes in the iſlands of Java, Su 


matra, and Ceylon, and more particularly on the Ma. 
labar coaſt. It is not ſown, but planted; and great ni- 
cety is required in che choice of the ſhoots. It produ- 
ces no fruit till the end of three years; but bears ſo 
plentifully the three ſucceeding years, that ſome plants 
yield between ſix and ſeven pounds of pepper. The bark 
then begins to ſhrink ; and the ſhrub declines ſo fall, 
that in twelve years time it ceaſes bearing. 

Ihe culture of pepper is not difficult ;. it is only ne- 
ceſſary to plant it in a rich ſoil, and that the weeds that 
grow in great abundance round its roots be carefully 
pulled up, eſpecially che three firſt years. As the ſun 
is highly neceſſary to the growth of the pepper plant, 
when it is ready to bear, the trees that ſupport it mult 


be Jopped to prevent their ſhade from injuring the fruit. 


When the ſcaſon is over, it is proper to-prune the plant 
ier Beten be. $4023 50 7:08 
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quite to the top. Without this precaution there would 
de too much wood, and little fruit, I 
The pepper exported from Malabar, which was for- 
merly entirely in the hands of the Portuguele, and is 
at preſent divided between the Dutch, Engliſh, and 
french, amounts to about ten millions weight. At ten 
ols a · pound “, it is worth five millions + : it is export - 
ed, wit h other productions, for half that ſum. By the 
ſale of theſe commodities, the country is enabled to pur · 
chaſe rice from the Ganges and Kanara, coarſe linens 
from Myſore and Bengal, and ſeveral goods ſent from 
Europe. The payments in money amount to little or 
nothing. 5 * 7 
=] a country bordering upon Malabar properly 
ſo called, was formerly more opulent. It was au al- 
moſt inexhauſtible granary of rice but has been much 
on the decline ſince ut ſubmitted to the yoke of Heyder- 
Aly Khan. The trade of this ſtate, which was carried 
on freely at Mangulore the capital, is entirely i 
by the conqueror, who refuſes to let thoſe have goods 
that do not furniſh him with arms, powder, 2 am- 
munition. The Portugueſe are the only people exemp- 
ted from this law, who, having formerly been maſters 
of this province, have always retained one ſore: houſe, 
which ſupplies Ga. a VA A 4SEx; 1% | 
Commerce, which invited Venice from her canals, 
and Amſterdam from her marſhes, had rendered Goa the 
center of the riches of India, ard the moſt celebrated 
mart in the world. It is now reduced to nothing, tho” 
defended by two thouſand European foldiers, a compa - 
dy of artillery, five thouſand ſipahis, and coſts the ſtate 
annually thirteen or fourteen hundred thouſand Hivres t. 
duperſlition, the Autos da FE, and the monks, extin- 
guiſh all deſire of ſeeing it reſtored to its former ſtate, 
Deprived of ſo many fertile provinces, which implicitly 
obeyed its laws, it has nothing remaining but the ſmall 
land on which it is built, and the two-peninſulas that 
lorm its harbour |}. 0 n 0d 


AA. + 218,7 %%„ Ü + About 59, 100 l. on an average. 
| The er.emies with which it is ſurrounded deprive it of all kind 
0 9 with the continent; I their only opening is towards 
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Near a century ago, a, power was eſtabliſhed by fe 


and land to the north of Goa, the growth of which wa 


not foreſeen by any body. The name of the ſounder 
of it was Konna Ji Angria. He made himſelf maſt 
dne ARE e , eee ebe v K 
the ſea. To frigates, which can fill be fitted out, ſecure their com. 


- munication with Macao, Diu, and Moſambique, and are the only 


monuments of their ancient grandeur. , 
Macao ſends there every year two ſmall veſſels, loaded with ching. 
Watte, and other goods that have been rejected at China by the El- 
ropean Companies, and which moſtly belong to Chineſe merchants, 
Tneſe veſſels bring back, in return, all the Surat cottoo, pieces of 
cardamom, ſanders wood, Indian ſaffron, ginger, and pepper, which 
the, frigate that cruiſes to the South has been able to pick up vpa 
the coaſt. The one whoſe deſtination is towards the North, cr: 
ties part of the China cargo to Surat, and there takes in ſome cloths, 
aul then proceeds to Diu, to complete her Joadirg. 
5 This place; which formerly was conſidered as the key of luda, 
is guated, at the entry of the Gulph of Cambaia, in an iſland three 
mites in lengthy, aud balf à mile broad, and which has a communi. 
tion wuh'the main tand by a bridge. It had been no ſooner cons 
4uered by the Portugueſe, than the harbour, which is excellent for 
veſſels of fix hundred tons, the largeſt that were then. fitted out; 
{=ryed for a retreat for their navy, and became the center of the 
rich trade of Guzurat. Its decline, commencing at the ſame period, 
aud owing to the Tame cauſee, as that of other ſettlements, was haſt- 


_ "ened by a particular aceident in 1670, The Arabs of Maſcate ha 


ving got near the iſland in the night-time in their ſmall ſkips, lands 
ed in a concealed place, being favoured By the darkneſs; and ap 
proaching the town, entered into it without meeting with any ops 
politionz when, at the break of day, the gates were opened. All 
#he Portugueſe that fell into their hands were maſſacred, and their 
veſſels loaded with the-ſpoils of the town. The governor of the 
fort mi . driven away theſe barbarians with his cannon ; but 
he durit not make uſe of them, for fear of incurring the cenſure of 
excommunication, with" which he was threatened by a filly fanatic 
prieſt, in caſt a bullet ſhould hit any one ſacred thing. 

This aN of the, governor inſpired the Arabs with a for: 
wardneſs for which they were puniſhed. The flaves to whom they 
had promifed' their liberty, as 2 reward for their courage, fell upon 
them, and made -a_ dreadful | laughter. Thoſe who eſcaped fied 
with their booty. Notwithſtanding ber natural advantages, Dit, 


wing to inſolence, tyrangy, and impoſition of different Kinds, ha 


always been prevented from retricving this unlucky accident. Mo 
zambique” has net been more fortunate. = © © 
This iſland, which the Por:ugueſe conquered from the Arabs it 


| the Jeglaning of the ſixteenth century, is ſituated on the eaſten 
, 


coaſt of Africa, about half a league from the continent. It is 
bout four,miles round, has an excellent harbour, and fortifichtionl 
have often been attacked by the Dutch without ſucceſs. l 
ominion, though more limited than it once war, extends ſtill 97 
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of the ſmall iſland of Severndroog, where he ſerved as 
z ſoldier, and built a light veſſel, in which be embark- 
ed as a pirate. At firſt he confined his attacks to the 
Mooriſh or Indian veſſels trading upon that coaſt, His 
ſucceſs, experience, and the number of ad yenturers whom 
the fame of his courage and generoſity invited to join 
him, enabled him to engage inthe greateſt enter prizes. By 
degrees he acquired a dominion extending forty leagues 
over the ſea, and between twenty and thirty miles over 
land, according as the places were ſituated: convenient - 
ly for defence. His ſucceſs.and renown were, however, 
principally owing to his naval operations; which were 
ſucceſsfully kept up by his ſucceſſors. Maſterz of the 
coaſt, theſe pirates attacked the veſſels of all nations 
without diſtinction. Beſides a great number: of: ſmall 
craft, they ſeized the Jargelt ſhips belonging to the Eu- 
ropean powers; the Derby and the Reſtoration belongs - 
wg to the Engliſh, the Jupiter belonging to che rene h , 
K - fonts 2 rd neee er 
en the continent from Sofola to Melinda. To. facilitate the. com- 
munication between the ocean and the interior part of this rich 
country, nature has placed in this great ſpace the river Senna. 
Theſe advantages are Joſt to the nation that poſſeſſes them. In- 
ſtead of eſtabliſhing a trade with the Africans, which, might beeome& 
conſiderable, and the ſource of mutual advantage, they con 
themſelves ſolely to the wreſting from them, by the baſeſt means 
ſome ſlaves, a I tle ivory; and gold duſt? * Theſe light articles a 
put on board 'a European veſſel for Gos. From the caſt- off ge 
of China, Guzarat, and the Engliſh ware-houſes, à cargo: is. m 
. in order to be diſpoſed of at Mazambique, Braßl, and the m 
ther country. a e P 
Such is the ſtate of depradation in Indis, into which theſe bold 
navigators who firſt difcovered that country, and thoſe illuſtrioms 
warriors who conquered it, have now fallen! The theatre of their 
glory and wealth is become that of their ruin and 1 l Their 
tuation, is not, however, {© very bad, as might well be Tuppoſed 
Their ſeitlements that till remain would be more chan ſufficient 
to give them a confiderable part of the trade of Aſia: This re- 
rolut ion muſt be brought about by philoſophy and liberty. «all | 


once the Portugueſe know their true intereſt, when their ports ſha 
be entirely free, when thoſe who ſhall ſetile there (hall find an equ 
ſecurity for their peculiar prejudices as for their private fortunes; 
the Indians op by government, and the Europeans confined 

by the excluſive privileges of their. Companies, will flock. thither in 
crowds, A flag, that has for a long time been forgot, will ſoon 
decome reſpectable. The change we propoſe will become more eaſy 
in conſequence of the deſtruction of Angr ia. 


* 
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and three Dutch veſſels at once, one of which carrie 
&ity guns mos bis" geh 
I The plan of the Engliſh was diſconcer ed by theſe de. 
predations. They had viewed with pleafure the firſt at. 
Tempt of theſe pirates, which threw the gre.itelt part of 
the trade, and the whole navigation 1nto their hands; 
decauſe cheir ſhips were of greater force and better man. 
ned than thoſe of the counry. They could no longer 
deaſt this ad vantage, when the veſſels belonging to Bon. 
bay which traded upon the coaſt were inſulted, the car. 
goes plundered, and the ſailors taken prifoners. The 
precaution taken, never to fail without a convoy, waz 
very expꝛnſive, and proved ineffectual. The convoys 
were often diſperſ-d, and ſometimes taken. Theſe de. 
Predations determined the Company, in 45722, to juin 
their forces with thoſe of the Purt why were e. 
qually exaſperated againſt theſe pirates z and it was de. 
termined between them to deſtroy the place of their 
reſort. The expedition was dif: ul and abortive, 
That which was undertaken by the Dutch, two years 
after, with ſ:ven men of war and two bomb ketches, 
met with no better ſucceſs. At length the Marattas, 
upon Angria's refufing to pay a tribute which had long 
been cuftemary, agreed to attack the common enemy 
by land, whilſt the Engliſh attacked them by fez. This 
confederacy obtained them a complete conquell, 
Moſt of the harbours and forts were taken in the cam. 
Paign of 1955. Geriab, the capital, ſurrendered the 
year following, and with it fell an empire whoſe prof: 
perity had been only founded on public calamities. By 
its ruin the power of the Marattas, which was form- 
dable already, was unhappily increaſed. rv 
© "Theſe people, who bad been confined within the 
limits of their mountains, have by degrees extended 
themſelves towards the fea, and at ent the 
large tract between Surat and Goa, where they equally 
threaten theſe two cities. They are famous for thei 
incurſions and depredations on the coaſt of Coroman. 
del, the neighbourhood of Delhi, and on the banks 0 
the Ganges; but the center of their greateſt ftrengt), 
and their fixed ſtation, is at Malabar. That ſpirit of 
rapine, which they carry into the countrics where the] 

. | - occaſionally 
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occaſionally make inroads, is not to be found in che 
provinces they have conquered. One may venture to 
ict, that Bacaim Chaul, Dabul, and many other 
, that were ſo- long oppreſſed by the tyranny of 
the Portugueſe, will make ſome figure again under the 
government of the Marattas. The fate of Surat is an 
je of ſtill greater importance. er 
his town was for a long ti 
the exportation of the manufactures of the Mogul em- 
pire, and the importation of whatever was neceſſary to 
ſupply its conſumption. To ſecure its allegiance, and 
provide for its defence, | a citadel was built, the com- 


mandant of which had no authority over that of the 


town; care was even taken to chuſe two governors, 
who, from their character, werg not likely to unite in 
oppreſſing trade. Some diſagreeable circumſtances gave 
riſe to a third power The Indian ſeas were infeſted 
with pirates, who' interrupted the navigation; and hin - 
dered de vout Muſſulmen from making voyages to Mec- 


lony at Coffrees, ſettled at Rajapour, would bea pro- 
per perſon to ſtop the progreſs of theſe depredations, 
and appointed him his admiral. Three lacks of rou- 


pees, or 720,00 livres “, were aſſigned him for his an- 


nual pay. This ſalary not being punctually paid, the 
admiral ſeiaed the caſtle, and, — that fortreſs, laid 
the town under contribution. A ſcene of general con- 
fuſion eriſued ; and the avafice of the Marattas, always 
reſtleſs, became more rapacious than ever. Theſe bar- 


darians, who had extended their uſurpations even to the 


gates of the place, had, for a long time, been allowed 
a third part of the duties, on condition that they ſhould. 
not moleſt the inland trade; They contented them 
ſelves with this contribution, ſo long as fortune did not 
throw more confiderable advantages in their way. As 


ſoon as they perceived this ferment among the citizens, 


not doubting that one of the parties might be tranſ- 
ported ſo far by reſentment as to open the gates to them, 


they drew their forces near to the walls. The traders 
daily in danger of being plundered, 


finding their effects 
(3306 renn 74: B b St, .U | 
Between 30,000 and 40,000 I. 


me the only ſea-port for 


ca. The emperor thought the ſuperimtendant of a-co+' 
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called the Engliſh to their afliſtance'in 1759; and aideg 
them̃ in taking the citadel. © Phe court of Delhi con. 
_ firmed them in the poſſeſſion of it, and in the exerciſe 


of the naval command, together with the appointments 
annexed to both commiſſions. This revolution reſto. 


red tranquillity to Surat; but Bombay, which was the 
cauſe of it, acquired an addition of credit, wealth, and 
err ee o 
This ſmall iſland, which is not more than twenty 
miles in circumference, was, for a long time, of litle 
ſervice to the Engliſh. Nobody choſe to ſettle in a coun- 
try ſo unhealthy, as to give riſe to the proverb, That at 
Bombay a man's life did not exceed two monſeons. The 
unwholeſomeneſs of the air was attributed to the bad 
quality of the water, the low marſhy grounds, and to 
the offenſive ſmell of the fiſh uſed in manuring the roots 
of trees. Every poſſible remedy was uſed to remove 
theſe cauſes of mortality. The number of inhabitants 
in the colony increaſed in proportion as theſe deſtruc- 
tive principles were diminiſhed, and is computed to a- 
mount at preſent to fifty thouſand Indians, born in the 
iſland, or induced to ſettle there by the lenity of the 
government. Of theſe, ſome are employed in the cul- 
tivation of rice, a greater number in that of cocoa-trees, 
which cover the plains, and the reſt are engaged in na. 
vigation and other uſeful labours, which are continu 
ally improving. | 
Bombay was at firſt conſidered in no other light than 
that of an excellent harbour, which, in times of peace, 
Seryed as a place of refreſhment for the merchant · mei 
1requenting the Malabar coaſt, and, in time of war, a 
a winter ation for the ſquadrons that governmen 
might ſend to India. This was a very valuable adran 
tage in ſeas where there are ſo few good bays, and 
Where the Engliſh have no other but this. The ſetile 
ment has fince been rendered much more uſeſul. The 
Cornpany have made it the mart of all their trade with 
: Malabar, Surat, and the Perfian and Arabian Gulphs 
Its ſituation has invited the Enplifh merchants-to rt 
: ſort thither; and, by their means, trade is carried dl 
with greater ſpirit. The tyranny exerciſed by the As: 
Zrias upon the continent has compelled ſome of —_ 
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nians to take refuge at Bombay, notwithſtanding the 
averſion chefe people, who never drink ſpiritous liquors, 
muſt have to live in a place where the water is ſo bad. 
Some rich Moors have likewiſe removed hither, in con-' 


ſequence of the diſturbances at Surat. 
It is not to be imagined, that ſuch a number 


of men, 


who, with the advantages of induſtry and large capi- 
tals, were intent on amaſſing wealth, ſhould remain in- 
active. From Malabar. they furniſhed themſelves with 
ſhip- timber, and kayar for cordage: theſe were worked 
up by the Parſees from Guzarat. The ſailors of the 
country, under the command of European officers, have 
been found capable of navigating their ſhips. Surat 
ſupplies cargoes, partly on its own account, and partly 
on account of the merchants of Bombay. They ſend 
out annually two ſhips for Baſſora, one for Jodda, one 
for Mocha, and ſometimes one for China. The cargoes 
of all theſe ſhips are immenſely rich. Other veſſels; 


ſelf. 


of leſs conſequence, are diſpatched from the colony its 
Tue private ſhips of the Company ate dellined for 


the factories they have eſtabliſhed between Surat and 


Cape Comorin. The roupees of Bombay, which have 


been ſubſtituted inſtead of thoſe of Surar, throughout 
the coaſt, and in the interior parts of the country, give 
the Company an advantage of five per cent. over all - 


the nations that are their rivals. They 


likewiſe ſend 


cargoes to Baſſora, Bender Abaſh, and Sindi, where 
the ſale of their cloths is the principal object of their 
ſettlements. Thirteen or fourteen hundred bates are 
ſufficient to ſupply the conſumption; Their connections 


of them a 


with manufactures to a 


Amount. 


with Surat are ſtill more advantageous: this place buys 
a large quantity of iron and lead, and ſome 
woolen cloths ; the ſhips are freighted back from hence 


The ſhips ſent from Europe ſormerly failed to the | 
ſea-port, where they were to take in their lading. They 


now put in at Bombay. 


This alteration owes its riſe 
to the advantage the Company have of tranſporting hi- 
ther all the merchandiſe of the country without expence, 


ſince they have been inveſted with the dignity of Admi- 
ral to the great Mogul, and, in conſequence of this ap- 
| pointment, 


| 
| 
? 
| 
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force upon the coaſt. 

The detail into — eee may incline 
the reader to ſuppoſe that the ſituation ot che Engliſh 
at Malabar is equal to their wiſhes. It is nevertheleſ; 


_ ecrtain, that they gain no more than 2,250,000 livres “ 


from all the —— they have upon this coaſt 
whereas their annual expences exceed ſix millions f. 

If che attention of the Company had not been gi. 
ec. by the great ſcenes in which they have been en- 
gaged on the coaſt of Coromandel and in Bengal, it is 
natural'to believe their affairs would be in a better ſtate 
* Malabar. UE 

| The fortifications at — would not — been 
Se then reduced, then extended again, and, in 
ſnort, altered a hundered different times. the plans 
been drawn b y ſxilful engineers, and executed by. ho- 
neſt b thoſe enormous expences, which have 
Ne rA a general indignation, might have been 
* 

They would have ſent from the Ganges, or from Fu- 
rope, a fund ſufficient to purchaſe ſeven or eight rich 
oargoes every year, inſtead of three or four very flen- 


der ones furniſhed by a rn and almoſt — 


14 The Nate ofiweatuibhe anarchy, / and war, in which 
the independent kingdoms of this continent, particular. 


ly towards the-ſouth, are perpetually involved, would 
have ſuggeſted a plan conducive to the wellare of the 
inhabitants, and to the intereſts of the den by: whoſe 
influence it would have been procured. 

In a word, the ny might have — the 
iſland: of Silſette, which was offered to them by the Ma- 
rattas, on condition of their aſſiſting them, on a ſudden 
emergency, with five hundred men againſt the Subah 
of the Decan: and by this arrangement they would 
oats freed themſelves: from the ſhameful. dependence 
have upon theſe people for ſubſiſtence. 


in length, _ eight or nine in breadth, was taken by 
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Fbe fertile iſland of Salſette, which ĩs twenty: ſix miles 
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the Marattas from the Pot © Maſters of this poſt; 
they threatned Bombay, which is only ſeparated from 
it by a narrow channel fordable at low water. Now 
that the Engliſh have raiſed large fortifications, and 
placed a numerous garriſon in their colony, which is 
become of greater importance, an invaſion is impracti- 
cable. The Marattas themſelves are convinced of it; 
but they think it is in their power to ruin this ſettlement 
even without attacking it. This, they affirm, would 
eaſily be done by ref to furniſh it with proviſions 
from Salſette, and preventing its procuring them fr 
the continent. Perſons of obſervation, who are 
acquainted with the ſituation: of the places, find 
thing more than probability in theſe ideas. ; 
The truth is, chat, ever fince that wrong ſep was 
taken, though perhaps it was unavoidable, of putting 
into the hands of the Marattas all the ports which be · 
longed to the-Angrias, thoſe barbarians are daily aug+ 
menting their marine. Their ambition will increaſe 
with their power; and it is impoſſible but in time their 
claims and thoſe of the Engliſh muſt interfere. 
If we might hazard a conjecture, we ſhould not ſcru- 
ple to propheſy that the Company's agents will be the 
authors of the rupture. Beſides, that propenſity to 
raiſe diſturbances, which is common to all of that claſs, 
becauſe confuſion is favourable to their avaritious views, 
they are devoured with ſecret ſpleen at having no ſhare 
in thoſe immenſe fortunes which are made on the Coro- 
mandel coaſt, and eſpecially in Bengal. Their avarice, 
jealouſy, and even their pride, will ineline them to re · 
preſent the Marattas as turbulent nei always in- 
tent the invaſion of Bombay ; to maguify the feli- 
city of diſperſing; theſe banditti, provided they bave a 
proper force ; to give e ed ideas of the advan- 
tage of plundering their mountains, filled with the trea · 
ſures of Indoſtan, which they have been REI 
during a whole century. The Company, accuſtomed: 
to conqueſt, aud having no longer any urgent occaſion 
tor the troops on the banks of the Ganges, will adopt 
a plan that promiſes them an acceſſion of riches, glory, 
and power. If thoſe who dread this ſpirit of ambition, 
ihould prevail with them not to embark in this new en- 
' ter Prize, 


det of the Eng-_ 
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terprize, they will be forced into it by their ſervants; 
and, however the event of this war may operate upon 
their intereſts, thoſe who involve them in it will be ſure 
to be gainers. There is leſs reaſon to fear a misfortune 
of this kind on the coaſts of Coromadel and Orixa, which 
extend from Operas Comorin to che Ganges. 


"Genera 7 . and hiſtoriansalway 
ir the coaſt of conſider theſe as diſtinct countries, ins 
Coremandel, and. habited by two nations, whoſe lan. 

, guage, genius, and manners, have not 
the leaſt reſemblance. But, as the 
commerce carried on there-is nearly 
the ſame; and carried on in the ſame 
manner, weſh: all comprehend thera both-under the gene- 
ral name of Coromandel. The two coaſts reſemble each 


755 in particu- 


other in other reſpects. In both of them, there r 


from the beginning of May to the end of October an ex 
ceſſive beat, which begins at nine in the morning, and 
continues till nine in the evening. During the night it 
is always allayed by a breeze, that blows from the ſouth- 
eaſt ; and moſt commonly this refreſhing gale begins a 
three in the afternoon. The air is leſs inflamed, though 


too hot, the reſt of the year. It rains almoſt eontinual- 


Iy during the months of November and December. Thit 


immenſe tract is covered with a parched ſand for the 


ſpace of two miles, and ſometimes only one mile. 
There were many reaſons why this country was at 
firſt neglected by the Europeans who came to India. It 
was ſepurated by inaeceſſible mountains from Malabar, 
where theſe bold navigators endeavoured do ſettle them. 
ſelves. Spices and aromatics, whieh were the principal 
objects of their attention, were not to be found there, 


In ſhort, civil diſſenſions had baniſhed from ic tranqui⸗ 


ity, ſecurity, and induſtry Yo 11 T9614 of 
At that period, the — Biſn 


to which thi 


_ vaſt country was jubject, was falling to ruin. The fir 
monarchs of that illuſtrious ſtate owed their power to 
their abilities. They headed their armies in war; it 
peace, they directed their councils, viſited their provinces, 
and adminiſtered juſtice. Proſperity eorrupted them. 
0 9 fell into a habit of withdrawing = 

ves 


it. 
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ſelves from the ſight of their people, and of leaving the 
cares of government to their generals and miniſters. 
This conduct paved the way to their ruin. The gover- 
nors of Viſapour; the Carnatic, Golconda, and Orixa, 
threw off their de „and aſſumed the title of 
Kings. Thoſe of Madera, Tanjour, Myſore, Gingi, 
and ſome others, like wiſe uſurped the ſovereign autho- 
rity ; but retained their ancient ſtile of Naick. This 
great revolution had juſt happened when the Europeans 
appeared upon the coaſt of Coromandel. 
The foreign trade Was at that time inconſiderable; 
it conſiſted only of diamonds from Golconda, which were 
carried to Calicut and Surat; and from theuce to Ormus 
or Suez, whence they were circulated through Europe 
and Aſia. Mafſuliparan, the richeſt and molt populous 
city in theſe countries, was the only market that was 
known for linens; they · were purchaſed at'a' great fair 
annually held there by the Arabian and Malayan veſſels 
that frequented that bay, and by Caravans that arrived 
from diſtant parts. The linens were exported to the 
fame places as the diamonds. 
The ſondneſs for the manufactures of Coromandel, 
which to prevail here, inſpired all the European 
nations trading to the Indian ſeas with the reſolutiqn of 
forming ſettlements there. They were not' diſcouraged 
either by the difficulty of conveying goods from the in - 
land parts of the country, where there was no navigable 
river; by the total want of harbours; where the E at 
one ſeaſon of the year; is not navigable;'by the barren- 
neſs of the coaſts, for the moſt part uncultivated 'and 
uninhabited 31 nor by the tyranny! and Auttuating Rate 
of the government. They thought that ſilver would be 
induſtriouſſy ſought after; that Pegu would furnĩſſi tim- 
der for building, and Bengal corn for ſubſiſtence; that 
2 proſperous voyage of nine months would be more than 
ſufficie nt to complete their ladings ; and that, by forti- 
tying themiſelves, they ſhould be fecure againſt the at- 
tacks of the weak tyrants that oppreſſed theſe countries. . 
| Thefirſt edlonies were eſtabliſſred near the ſhore. Some 
of them obtained a ſettlement by force: moſt of them 


were, formed with the conſent of the ſovereigns, and A 
were confined to a verꝝ narrow trac of land. The boun- 
9 | daries 


1 


2 merchants, and by de 


cottons. . { 


us with the waters that ſerve to fix them, and which 
* 
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Jaries of each were marked out by a hedge of thorn 
plants, which was their only defence. In time, fortifi- 
cat ions were raiſed ; and the ſecurity derived from them, 
added to the lenity of the government, ſoon increaſed 
the number of coloniſts, 'Theſplendor and independence 
of theſe ſettlements ſeveral times raiſed the jealouſy of 
the princes. in whoſe dominions they were formed; but 
their attempts to demoliſh them proved abortive. Each 
colony inereaſed in proſperity in proportion to the riches 
and the wiſdom of the nation that ſounded it. 
None of the Companies that. exerciſed: an excluſive 
privilege be ond the Cape of Good Hope had any con- 
cern in the diamond trade; which was always left to 


ands of, the Engliſh, ar the Jews and Armenians that 
bred. under their protection. At preſent, this grand ob- 


ject cf luxury and induſtry is much reduced. The re- 


volut ions that happened in Indoſtan have prevented 
people from reſorting to theſe rich mines; and the a- 
narchy into which this unhappy country is plunged, 
leaves no room to hope that they will be frequented 
again. The whole of the commercial operations en 
the coaſt of Coromandel is confined to ih purchaſe of 
. ef | Ss 17 
The manufatwing | of the wie eottons bronght 
there, differs fo little from that cf« urs, that it would 


ben either intereſting} nor inſtructive to enter into a 
minute deſcription-of it. The progreſs uſed in making 
their printed cottons, which was at firſt ſervilely follow- 


hs in Europe, has ſince been rendered more ſimple, and 


brought to greater perfection by our manufacturers. 


The painted cottons, which are Iikewiſe bought there, 
we have not yet attempted to imitate. Thoſe who ima · 

ine we bave been prevented from undertaking this 

ranch, merely by the high price of labour amp us, 
are miſtaken. Nature has not given us the wild fruits 
and drugs neceſſary for the compoſition of thoſe bi ight 
and indelible colours, which conſtitute the principal me- 
tit of the Indian manufactures; nor bas ſhe furniſhed 


„Maſſolipatan, and Bimilipatan. 


* 


x e good at Pondicherry, but excellent at Madras, Pa- 


- The 


s fell entirely into the 
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The Indians do not univerſally obſerve the ſame” me- 
thod in painting their cottons; either becauſe there a 
ſome niceties peculiar to certain provinces, or beca 
different ſoils produce different drugs for the ſame uſes. 

We ſhould tire the patience of our readers, were We 
to trace the flow and painful progreſs of the Indians in 
the art of painting their cottons. It is natural to be- 
lieve that they owe it to length of time, rather than 
to che fertility of their genius. What ſeems to autho- 
rize this conjecture is, that they have ſtopped in their 
career, and have not advanced a ſingle ſtep in the arts 
for many ages; whereas we have proceeded with ama- 
zing rapidity, and view, with an emulation full of con- 
fidence, the immenſe ſpace that ſtill lyes between us and 
the goal. Indeed, were we to conſider only the want 
of invention in che Indians, we ſhould be tempted to 
believe, that, from time immemorial, they had received 
the arts they cultivate from ſome more induſtrious na- 
tion: but when it is remembered that theſe arts have 
a peculiar dependence on the materials, gums, colours, 
and productions of India, we cannot but be convinced 
that they are natives of that county. 
lt may appear ſome what ſurpriſing, that cottons 
painted with all colours ſhould be ſold at ſo moderate a 
price, that they are aja hſt as cheap as thoſe which have 
only two or three, Bur it myſt be obſerved, that the 

merchants of the country ſell, to all the Companies, a 
large quantity of cottons at a time; and that the de- 
mand for cottons painted of all colours makes. but a 
ſmall article in their aſſortments, as they are not much 
eſteemed in Europe. | nn ns Ur 6 0 01 


® q 


Though cottons of all ſorts are in ſome dep ee ma- 


nufactur ed throughout the whole country of Indoſtan, 
which extends from Cape Comorin to the banks of the 
Ganges, it is 0bſervable, that the fine ſorts are made 
in the eaſtern part, the common ones in the center, and 
the coarſe; ones in the moſt weſtern parts. FaQories are 
eſtabliſued in the European colonies, and upon the 
coalt : hey are found in greater nuraber at the: diſtance 
of five on, ſix leagues from the ſea, where cotton is more 
cultivated, and proviſions are cheaper. The purchaſes 
they make there are carried-thirty or forty leagues ſur» 
18 & Cc ther 
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cher into the country. The Indian merchants ſettled in 


ourfaQdrieshave alwaysthe management of this buſineſ, 
The quantity and quality of the goods that are wan. 
ed are ſettled with theſe people; the price is fixed ac. 
- cording to the patterns; and, at the time the contraq 
as made, a third or a fourth part of the money agreed 
for is advanced. This nt is owing to the ne. 
ceſſity thefe merchants themſelves lye under of advan. 
img money to the workmen by their partners or agen, 
who are diſperſed through the whole country, of keep- 
ing a watchful eye upon them for fear of loſing what 
they have advanced, and of — far 
vy calling for the cottons as faſt as they are worked of 
'Withour theſe precautions, nothing could be depended 
upon in an oppreſſive government, where the weaver 
cannot work on his own account, either becauſe his cir. 
tcumftances will not it, or becauſe he dares not 
venture to diſcover them for fear of exactions. 
The Companies that ha either ſucceſs or good ma- 
nagement conſtantly keep a year's advance - money in 
itheir ſettlements. By this method they are ſure of ha. 
ving the quantity of goods they have occaſion for, and 
of * quality they chuſe, at the moſt convenient time; 
not to mention that their workmen, and their met. 
-chants, who are kept in conſtant employment, never 
4eave them. 2 ls. 
Thoſe nations that want money and credit cannot 
in their mercantile operations till the arrival of their 
ſhips. They have only five or fix months, at moſt, to 
execute the orders fent from Europe. The goods are 
manufactured and examined in haſte; and they are even 
obliged to take ſuch as are known to be bad, and would 
be rejected at any other time. The neceſſity they ate 
under of completing their cargoes, and fitting out their 
veſſels before the hurricanes come on, allow. no time for 
lt would be a miſtaken notion, to imagine that the 
country agents could be prevailed upon to order good, 
to be made on their account, in hopes of ſelling then 
with a reaſonable advantage to the Company in whok 
* (ſervice they are engaged. For, beſides that the gener 
ality of them are not rich enough to em bark in ſo * 
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in undertaking, they would not be certain of finding 
their account in it. If the Company that employs hom, 
ſhould be hindered, by unforeſeen accidents, from ſend». 
ing the uſual number of ſhips, theſe merchants; would 
— no vent for their Compmagicies The Indians, the 
2 of whoſe dreſs requires different breadths .and 
lengths from thoſe of the cottons fabricated for our uſe, 
would not purchaſe them; and the other European 
Companies would be provided, or certain of being pro 
rided with whatever the extent of their trade require 
and their caſh enabled them to purchaſe. The plan 


procuring loans, which was contrived to 2 this 


inconvenience, never. has been, or can be uſeful 

It has been a cuſtom, time immemorial, in Indoſtans 
for every citizen who borrows money to give a ritten 
inframent-to his creditor. This deed is of no force i in 
a court, of judicature, unleſs it be ſigned by three wits, 


reſſes, and bears the day of the month, and the year 


when it was, made, with the rate of jnterelt agreed up- 
en by the parties. If the borrower fails to fulfil big 
engage ments, he may be arreſted. by the lender himſelf, 


He is never impriſoned, becauſe there is no fear of ma- 


king his eſcape, He would not even eat without obs 
taining leave of his ereditor. 
The Indians make a threefold diviſion of intereſt 3 


one of which is vice, another neither vice nor virtue, 


and a third, virtue: this is their manner of expreſſion. 


The intereſt that is ſin, is four per cent. a - month; the 


intereſt that is neither vice nor virtue, is two; and the 
intereſt that is virtue, one. This laſt is, in their opi - 
mon, an act of beneficence that only belongs to the 
moſt heroie minds. Vet tho' the Europeans, who are 
forced to borrow, meet with this treatment, it is plain 
they cannot avail themſelves of the indulgence, without 
nyolving themſelves. in rain. 

The iSreign trade of Coramangel i is not in the hands 
of the natives, Only in the weſtern part, i there 
ae Mohammedans, known by the name of Chalias, who, 
a Naour, and Porto-Nuevo, ſend out 1 15 to 2 
y, Siam, and the eaſtern coaſt. des veſſels o 

nliderable burden iow forth in 4 d they 
bare ſmaller . oglting-trade, for 


Ceylon, 


14 
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Ceylon, and the pearl fiſhery. The Indians of Maſſul. 
patan turn their attention another way. They import 

White callicoes from Bengal, which they dye or print, 
and ſell them again at the places from whence they had 
them; at thirty-five-or forty per cent. advantage. 

- Excepting theſe tranſactions, which are of very little 
conſequence, the whole trade is veſted in the Europe. 
ans, who have no partners but a few Banians and Ar. 
menians ſettled in their colonies. The quantity of cal. 

© Heoes exported from Coromandel to the different ea. 
lde India may be computed at three thouſand five 
Hundred bales. Of theſe the French carry eight hun- 
dred to Malabar, Mocha, and the ifle of France; the 

- Engliſh, twelve hundred to Bombay, Malabar, Suma“ 

tra, and the Philippine iſlands ; and the Dutch, fifteen 

| Hundred to their ſeveral ſettlements. Except five hun- 

_ dred bales deſtined for Manilla, each of the value of 

2, 400 livres , the others are of ſo ordinary a kind that 
they do not exceed 720 livres f at prime coſt: ſo that 
the whole number of three thouſand five hundred bales 
does not amount to more than 3,360,000 livres 2. 

Coromandel furniſhes Europe with nine thouſand five 

- hundred bales, eight hundred of which are brought by 
the Danes; two thouſand five hundred by the French; 
three thouſand by the Engliſh ; and three thouſand two 

+ Hindred by the Dutch. A confiderable part of theſe 
callicoes is dyed blue, or ſtripped with red and blue for 
the trade of the Blacks. The others are fine muſlin 
printed callicoes, and handterchiefs from Maffulipatan, 
or Paliacate.' It is proved by experience, that, one with 
another, each bale, in the nine thouſand five hundred, 
eoſts only 960 livres F ; conſequently they ought to 

bring in to the work-ſhop where they are manufactured 
8, Ae re F 


N 
160,000-hvres os 5927 | 
The payments are not entirely made in fpecie, either 
in Europe or Aſia; we give in exchange, cloths, iron, 
lead, copper, coral, and ſome other articles of leſs v+ 
Jue. On the other hand, Aſia pays with ſpices, pep: 
per; rice; ſugar, corn, and dates. All theſe articles S 
WSJ AfS61& #51 71 $4 0 a | 'F 
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ken together may amount to 4;800,000 tivres v. From 


this calculation it follows, that 9 nber 


6%⁰, 00 livres + in money 19060 
The Engliſh, who have ied the ume fuperiori- | 
upon this coaſt that they have gained otſewhers, have 

formed on it ſeveral ſettlements. / In 1959 they took 
poſſeſſion of Madura, a conſiderable town, and toler- 
ably well fortified ; but they did not fix there with any 
— views. The — calculated for the ea 
tern part of Aſia, and for Africa, which ure manufac- 
tured in the kingdom belonging to this capital, are, for 
the moſt part, carried to the Duteh faRories on the 
coaſt of the pearl fiſhery. The only ute the Engliſh 
make of this acquiſition, is to raiſe: from it a revenue 
ſufficient to overbalance the expences that are Ss 
ably incurred there. : 

Trichinopoly, tho! totally deſtroyed by the ariel wats 
it has ſuſtained, is of much more importance to them. 
This ſtrong poſt is the key of 'Tanjour, Myſore, and 
Madura, and F in ee erg 
ſtates. 

It was ſolely with the view of ſecuring « an 2 com- 
munication with this celebrated fortreſs that — took 
poſſeſſion of Devi - Cottah in 1749, whoſe territory is no 
more than three miles in circumference.” There is no 


kind of manufacture carried on, either upon the ſpot, 


or in the neighbourhood, the only produce being ſome 
wood, and a little rice. The defence of this — 
colts about 40,000 livres ; an expence that takes a- 
way the whole profits of it. It would, notwithſtanding, 
be a poſt of importance, if what has been advanced by 
ſome intelligent men be true, that the Coleroon might, 
at an eaſy expence, be put into a condition to receive 
the largeſt veſſels. The coalt of Coromandel would not 
then be without harbours ;- and the nation, maſters of 
the only port in thoſe parts, would have a powerful 
means of improving their commerce, which their rivals 
would be deprived of. 
In 1686 the Engyliſh' purchaſed Cudalore, with a 
terctory extending eight miles alony the coaſt, and four 
Ce 3 miles 
About 240,000 . .4 Near 30000 1, + Abont 1,50 l. 
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miles into the interior part of the country. This ac. 
quiſition, which they obtained of an Indian prince for 
the ſum of 742, 500 livres , was confirmed to them 
by the Moguls, who ſoon after made themſelves maſters 
of the Carnatic. Conſidering afterwards; that the for. 
treſs which they found y built was more than a 
mile from the ſea, and that the reinforcements deſtined 
for it might be intercepted, they built Fort St David 
within cannon-ſhot of it, at the mouth of a river, and 
on the verge of the Indian Ocean. Since that, three 
aldees have been erected, which, with the town and 
fortreſs, are computed to contain ſixty thouſand ſouls, 
Their employment is dying blue, or printing the cot- 
tons that come from the inland parts of the country, 
and in manufacturing the fineſt demities in the world, 
to the amount of 1,500,000 livres . The plundering 
of this ſettlement by the French in 1758, and the de. 
moliſhing of its fortifications, have done it no laſting 
injury. Its ſpirit ſeems rather increaſed, though St Da- 
vid has not been rebuilt, and Cudalore is only put into 
a condition of making a tolerable reſiſtance. A reve- 
nue of 144,000 livres f defrays all the expences of this 
ny Maſſulipatan affords advantages of another 

I his town, which paſſed from the hands of the French 
into thoſe of the Engliſh in 1759, is by no means what 
it was when the Europeans, at the concluſion of the 
fifteenth century, doubled the Cape of Good Hope. 
"There are but a few cottons made or ſold there, which, 
notwithſtanding their beauty, cannot furniſh: any con- 
ſiderable branch of export. Accordingly the new pol- 
ſeſſors conſider their conqueſt not fo much as a market 
for buying as for felling Lrge quantities of goods. By 
means. of the caravans which come from very diſtant 
places to furniſh themſelves with ſalt, and by the inter- 

courſe. they have formed with the inland-parts ef the 
country, they have eſtabliſhed a demand for their cloths 
in the moſt remote countries of the Decan ; and this 
trade is likely to flouriſh ſtill more. To this may be ad- 

ded the farther advantage of drawing a revenue 2 

4139 gh | Ft ; C 
* About 32,4851. .. + About 65,6351, .* | About 6,300% 
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the product of the ſalt, and that of the cuſtoms, amount - 
ing to 1,320, o00 livres , of which 600,000. livres + 
= are annually expended upon the ſettlement. .: > 
Vizacapatan is a ſmall town, with little territory be - 
longing to it, and not four thouſand: inhabitants. Being 
ſituated between Maſſulipatan and Ganjam, it is the re- 
ceptacle of the fine cottons that are made in that part 
of Orixa, amounting to five or ſix hundred bales, which 
mga har. capers I iel ni 3 : | 
The merchandiſe procured from all thefe places, and 
from a few ſubordinate faRtories that vary according to 
circumſtances, is carried to Madraſs, which is the center 
of all the Engliſh tranſactions on the coaſt of Coroman · 
This town was built a hundred years ago by William 
Langhorne, in- the country of Arcot, and by the ſea- 
fide. As he placed it in the midſt of a ſandy tract, al : 
together dry, and where there was no water fit for 
drinking but what was fetched from the diſtance of 
more than a mile, people were curious to know what 
reaſons could have determined. him to make fo bad a 
choice, His friends pretended that his view was to 
draw thither all the trade of St. Thomas, which has 
actually been the conſequence, while his enemies impu- 
ted it to a defire of continuing in the neighbourhood: of 
a miſtreſs he had in that Portugueſe colony. This ſettle - 
ment has increaſed ſo much ſince its firſt eſtabliſhment, 
that it has been divided into three diſtricts. The firſt 
of theſe, known in Europe: by the name of Fort St 
George, and in India by that of the White Town, is 
occupied by four or five hundred Engliſh, men, women, 
and children. It is defended only by a flight wall, and 
four ill. conſtrued baſtions. To the north lyes the 
Black Town, which is larger, and il] worſe fortifiedi; 
and is the quarter where the Jews, Armenians; Moors, 
and the richeſt Indians reſide. Beyond this are the ſu- 
burbs, which are entirely defenceleſs, and full of inha» 


bitants. The three diviſions of which the place is com- 


poſed, two aldees, which lye at a ſmall diſtance from it, 


and the whole territory, which is not more than fifteen 


miles 


Nei 58,0001, + Little mare Iban 26,000 J. + About 2, 
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miles in circumference, contain two hundred and fifty 
e bees fe — ae" * 
Among — tire are but few. weavers, 
Fifizen thouſand artiſts are employed in — and 
painting the fine callicoes that are worn in Europe; 
and a conſiderable quantity of common cottons deſi. 
ned for the different ſea · ports of Aſia, particularly fob 
the Philippine iſlands. There are, perhaps, forty thou. 
ſand people occupied in arranging and ſelling coral and 
„with which the women, in the interior parts 
of the country, adorn their hair, or make nerklaces and 
bracelets. Other branches of induſtry, inſeparable from 
a large mart, employ of car number of hands. The 
inhabitants, who have dly gaihed the confidence 
ef the Company, travel through — and the neigh. 
bo country, to buy what goods they have occa · 
ſion for. The moſt eonſiderable among them lend mo. 
ney to the Englith merchants, who, though not of the 
Company, have liberty to traffick in the different ſea · 
ports of Aſia ; they enter into partnerſhip with them, 
or embark in their veſſels for their own private 
account. 'The buſineſs carried on by the Company and 
the private merchants taken together, has made Ma. 
br ont of the wot — and- important places in 
ndia. $4.4 

Beſides the wales accruing to the Engliſh from the 
cotrons: they in this ton, and from the cloths 
and other merchandiſe they vend there, the cuſtoms, the 
duties upon tobacco and betel, and ſome other impolis, 
bring in a revenue of 1,200,000 livres *, The continu- 
ation of theſe advant isfecured by a garriſon of 
22 Europeans, and 2 or hundred 


— che autem the Engliſh Congpady on the 
<oaſt of Coromandel z.confidered merely as a mercan- 
tile body. Let us now examine it in a political light: 
In 151 che Engliſh undertook to make Mohammed- 
Al- Khan Nabob of Arcot. The execution of this get 
D 6— . 
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ed 


placed his provinces under the cover of their arms, lea- 


Coromandel, threatening, if they refuſed, to ravage all 
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were at lengrh ſurmounred, after a ſeries of battles, de- 
ſeats, victorres and negociations, that laſted ſeveral years. 
The new ſovereign, who had ſtill many enemies remain- 
ing, committed the ſafety of his perſon to the care of 
his protectors, by fixing his refidence at Madraſs; and 


ving to them the whole charge of defending them. To 
enable them to ſupport the burden they had undertaken, 
and to reimburſe them for the money they had advan- 
ced, it was ſtipulated, tflat they ſhould enjoy the re- 
venues of the country, which, in times of the greateſt 
proſperity, were 12,000,000 livres “, and are ſtill at 
leaſt 8,400,000 . It is true, we ought previouſly to 
deduct 2,880,000 þ for public expences, and as much 
more for the maintenance of the Nabob ; but there ſtill 
remains 2,640,000 livres ||, clear income to the Com- 
pany. By this management they keep the Carnatic, 
which is the moſt induſtrious country in this immenſe. 
tract, in a ſtate of abſolute dependence. © 
To ſtrengthen their influence ſtill more on theſe coaſts, 
the Engliſh-had long meditated a plan of making a large 
acquiſition of territory in the neighbourhood of Maſſuli- 
patan. In 1767 they ſucceeded ſo far as to procure, 
from the Subah of Decan, the cefſioh of the provinces 
of Candavir, Elur, Montaſanagar, Rajamandry, and 
Chicacol. From this prodigions acceſſion of revenue 
and territory, they had begun to think that they had 
nothing more to do than to enjoy the advantages of 
their ſituation 3 when they ſaw a ſtorm gatherin 
which threatened to ſhake, if not to deſtroy their proſ- 
perity. a 
Hyder -Ali- Khan, a ſoldier of fortune, who had learn- 
ed the art of war from the Europeans, had made great 
conqueſts, and rendered himſelf maſter of Myſore. Re- 
ing upon his ſtrength and his reputation, he ſammon- 
ed the Subah of the Decan, and the Nabob of the Car- 
natic to join with him in driving the Engliſh out of 


their provinces. The Company thought both their cre- 
dit and intereſt concerned to anticipate the deſigns of an 

| RET. | 4 bi enemy 
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enemy who announced. his reſentment and projects in 
ſa bi 8 they {ent out an army againſi him 
Colonel Wood, who had the command of it, march. 
ed forward. with confidence; when, to his great aſlo- 
nillment, he beheld, in front, an army, r 
and excellently well diſciplined, conſiſting of thirty 
thouſand foot, and twenty thouſand horſe, with a con- 
ſiderable train of artillery. The war was; carried on 
by ſtratagem, a eircumſtance very defireable to Hyder, 
mob genius was ſubtile and fruitful in invention. He 
und means to ſurpriſe his enemies in their camp, to 
carry off their proviſions and baggage, to ſeize their belt 
poſts, by procuring the moſt exact intelligence, to drive 
their troops before him, who were vanquiſhed, diſheart. 
ened, and almoſt ready to revolt for want of pay; and 
at al he alarmed them with the apprehenſion of ſeeing 
their capital beſteged, plundered, and deſtroyed. The 
panic was becoming univerſal, when ſome timely ſuc - 
cours arrived, which enabled the Engliſh general to 
regain his ground. On the gth of October 1769 he, 
found means to ſorce the Indians to a general engage 
ment, which they had hitherto ſeemed defirous to as. 
void. This was, perhaps, the moſt er and e 
engagement that had ever happened in this of the 
onde. At laſt, Wood remained maſter of the Bal, 
where both ſides had fought fo bravely ;, but this was 
all the advantage be gained by his victorx. 
Hyder, though defeated, kept up a menacing coun- 
tenance, and was (till formidable. Terms of accommo - 
dation were propoſed to him. He liſtened to them with 
no ſarall indifference ; and it was not without much ne- 
gociation, nor, if ſome accounts may be believed, with - 
out conſiderable preſents, that he was pre vailed upon 

to conclude, a peace, after having carried on the war 
for two years. Fhis prince continues to he gonfidered 
by the Engliſh rather as an enemy, againſt whom it is 
neceſſary they ſhould be conſtantly on their d, than 

as an ally on whom they might depend. | of tha 
moſt judicious among them are even of opinion, that 
unleſe their nation, by ſome means or other, gets rid of 

a neighbour, too ambitious, and too active for its "= 
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pt. it cannot ſecurely rely on the power which a com- 
ation of fortunate cireumſtances has given i it on the 
coaſt of Coromandel. Let us take a view of its ſitua 
tion in Bengal: 


BenGAL is al . of Af, 
bounded by che In Goa of Afham | Gn 


and Aracan on the ea er pro- % of the Eng- 
_ in ne 


= 


on the weſt, by frightful rocks on 

north, and 17 — ſea on the ſouth. 

It extends on both ſides the Ganges, 20M riſes 68 
different ſources in Thibet, and, after ſeveral windings | 

thro* Caucaſus, penetrates into India acroſs the moun- 
tains on its frontier. , This river, after having formed 
in its corrſe a great number of large, fertile, and welf- 
peopled iſlands, diſcharges itſelf into the ſea by ſeveral 
mouths, of which only two are known and frequented. 
Towards the ſource of this river was formerly à city 
called Palibothra, Irs antiquity was fo great, that Di- 
odorus 'Sicutus makes no ſcruple of affuring us that it 
was built by that Hercules to whom the Greeks aſcri- 
bed all the great and ſurprizing actions that had been 
performed in the world. In Pliny's time, its opulence 
was celebrated through the whole univerſe ; and it was 
looked uprn as the general mart for the people inha- 
biting both files of the river that waſhed its walls. 
The hiſtory of the revolutions that have happened in 
Bengal is intermixed with ſo many fables, that it does 

not deſerve aur attention. All we can with certai 

diſcover, is, that the extent of this empire has been ſome 
times greater and fometimes leſs; that it has had fortu- 
nate and unfortunate periods; and that it has alternate- 
/ been formed into one ſingle kingdom, or divided in- 
to ſeveral independent ſtates. It was ruled by one maſ- 
ter, when a more powerfub tyrant, Egbar, grandfather 
of Anrengzebe, undertook the conque of it, which was 
begun in 1590, and compleated in gf 95: Since this 
the Mogul for 

its fovereign. At firſt, the 0 to whom che ad- 
miniſtration of it was co? held his court at Raja- 
malul, but afterwards removed it to Decca. Ever fi * | 
che 
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dhe year. 1718 it has been fixed at Muxadavad, a large 
town, two leagues diſtant from Caſſumbazy, 
| "There are ſeyeral Nabobs and Rajas ſubordinate to this 
viceroy, who is called Subah. L 
This important poſt was occupied for a long time by 


miſemployed the forces and treaſure; under their com 
mand, to raiſe diſturbances in the empire, that it was 
thought proper to commit that province to men who 
had ſeſs influence, and were more dependent. True i; 
is, che new governors gave no alarm to the court af 
Delbi, but they were far from being punctual in remit- 
ting the tribute they collected to the royal treaſury, 
Theſe abuſes gained farther ground after the expedition 
of Kouli - Khan; and matters were carried ſo far, that 
the Emperor, who was unable to pay the Marattas what 
Be owed them, authoriſed them in 2740 to collect it in 
Ben 220 45 themſelves. The banditti, to the number of 
| undred thouſand, divided themſelves into three 
5 0 ravaged this fine country for ten years toge- 


* 2 Tore. 
ring all theſe commotions, defoctic government 
1 unhappily prevails all over India, maintained its 
influence in Bengal: but, at the fame time, a ſmall di- 
Axict, that had hitherto preſerved its independence, fil 
continues to preſerve it. This fortunate ſpot, which 
extends about a hundred and ſixty miles, is called Bit 
Sper It has been governed, for time immemoria, 
a Bramin family of the tribe of the Rajabputs. Her: 


the Indians. is foun dulterated. This ſingular go⸗ 
vernment, the fineſt and moſt ſtriking monument in the 
world, has, till now, been beheld, with too much indi- 
ference. We have no remains of ancient. nations but 
braſs and marble, which ſpeak only to imagination and 
copjeRure,; thoſe uncertain 3 of manners and 
cuſtoms that. nd longer exiſt. Were a philoſopher trau. 
_ ſported to Biſſenpour, he would, inſtantly be a witneſs 
of ide life ſed by the. firſt inhabitants of India apy 
ouſand years ago; he would converſe with them; be 

Be trace the-progrels of this nation, celebrated = | 


wer . 


— 


the ſons of the Great Mogul; but they ſo equenty | 


ther, and did Hot leave it till ey had extorted immende 


the purity and. equi und of the ancient political ſyſtem of. 2 
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were from its very infancy; ke would fee —— 
government, which, being founded in happy — 
ces, in a limplicity and purity of manners in chi mild 
temper of the people, and the integrity of the chieſti- 
ans, has ſurvived thoſe innumerable: "ſo tetts of legilli- 
tion which have made only a trauſitory appẽarunee up- 
on the ſtage of the world wich the generations they 
were deſlined ta torment.” More ſolid and durable than 


thoſe political ſtructures, which, raiſed by impoſture 
and enthuſiaſm, are the s of mankind, and are 
doomed to periſn with the fooliſh opinions that gave 
them birth, the t of Bigenpour, the offbpring 


of a juſt attention to order and the laws of nature, has | 
been eſtabliſhed and maintained upon unchangeable 
principles, and has undergone no more alteration than- 
thoſe principles themſelves. The ſingular ſituation ot 
this country has-preferved'to the inhabitants theirori- 

ginal happ ineſs, an the gentleneſs of their character, 


by ſecuring them from the r of being conquered, 
or of 4 their hands in the blood of their fetlow- | 
creatures. Nature has ſurrounded them withe water; 


and they — only to open the fluices of their rivers in 
order to overflow the whole country. The armies ſent ' 
to ſubdue: them have ſo frequently been drowned;' that 
the plan of enflaving them has been laid aſide, and the 
prajectors of it have thought os. ee and 
ſelves with an appearance of ſubmiſſion, -- + 
Liberty and property are facred in Bifſenponr.; Rob 
bers either public or private, is never heard of. A 
don as any ſtranger enters the tert „ he engages” 
the attention of the laws, which provide for his ſecuri- 
ty. He is furniſhed with guides at free coſt; who'con- 
dit him from place to place, and ane anſweruble for 
his perſon and eſfects. When he s his condue- 
tars, the new ones deliver to thoſe they relieve an atteſ- 
tation of cheit conduct, which is regiſtered and after- 
wards ſent to the Raja. All the time he remains in the 
countey, he is maintained, and conveyed with his mer - 


chandiſe, at che erpence of the ſtate, unleſs he deſires 


leave to ſtay Jonget than three days in the ſume plate. 
In that cafe he is, obliged to defray his own expences, , 
ualeſs he is dy any diſorder, or other una void - 

Vor. I. D ad +" "We 
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8 This beneficenceto ſtrangers is the con. 
ſequence of -the warmth wich which the citizens enter 
into cach ather's- intereſts. They are ſo far from being 
guilty of ag injury to each other, that, hoe ver findz 
a purſe; or othet thing of value, hangs it upon the firſt 
tree he mects with, aud informs che neareſt guard, who 
gives notice of ĩt to che public by beat of drum. Theſe 
maxims af probity are 2 that they 
direct even the operations of t. Qut of be · 
tpeen ſeyen and eight millions N it anuually receives, 
without injury to agriculture or trade, what is not 
wanted to ſupply the unavoidable expences of the ſtate, 
is laid qut in improvements. The Raja is enabled to 
in theſe humane empleyments, as he pays the 
only what tribute, and 5 he 8 
rope mm. al ie e 1 
Though the. reſt of Bengal * * the 
ſzme: bappinels, itiis, do. the ric | 
papulons province in the whole empire. Beſides its 
oven cob ſumption, Which is nece ſſarily conſiderable, its 
exports-are: immenſe. One part of its merchandiſe is 
carried into the inland country. Flubet takes off a quan · 
tity oi ita cottons, beſides ſome iron and cloths of Eu. 
ropęean production. The inhabitants of thoſe mountains 
fetch chem from 3 ——ͤ— give muſk and 
rhubach in enchan ga | 
The rhubarb, which begins to de cultivated with 6 
ceſz in the mountains of Scotland, is not, as is com - 
ragoly believed; a creeping plant; but grows in tufts 
at ſome Giftancertrom cacl other; Phere is no -occa+ 
ſion ta ſom it as che ſeed eee to the ground, 
and producęsta new plant . 
- The muſk'iis:a-protuttion. Seebeben Thibet. It is 
contained in a ſmall bag ut the ſe of a hen's egg, 
which. grows in the ſhape of a bladder under the belly 
of a ſpecies of goat, beten the navel and the 9 5 
24, Ri nia d dt den Kev. Nadz 1 * 
en 350,0001, on an verse 
1 Tbeſe wht: 8 it, at the tagt in pieces, © ary ii ie 
ſooner, fle th ck-thrcad, and ſuſpend them in ſome ny 


of ot et, for t 985 part upon "the orns of their * 
ceiving, that, 55 this rn te the Navy er | 
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In its original ſtate it ĩs nothiag more than putrid io 
which coagulates in this bag, Tie bladder 
yields no more than half an ovate of mud. Phe ſmell 
of it is naturally To; ſtrong, that, for commom aſe; iris 
neceſſary to moderate it by mixing it with milder per- 
of the from 


coagulated blood of the animal mineed together. The 
government, to put a ſtop. to theſe fraudulentimixtures, 
ordered, that all the bladders, before they were ſewed 
vp, ſhould be examined by inſpectors, who ſhonld cloſe * 
them with their, own: hands, and ſeal them with the 


royal ſignet. This precaution has put a ſtop to the 


frauds praRiſed to reduce the quality of the muſſe, hut 
not to thoſe which are caleulated to insreaſe the weight 
of it; they contrive to open the bags ly, and pour 
particles of lead into them. 

T be trade of Thibet is nothing in compariſon of that 
which Bengal carries ou with Agra, Delhi, and the 
provinces adjacent to thoſe ſuperb capitals; in falt, ſu- 


gar, opium, ſilk, ſilk- ſtuffs, and an infinite quantity of 


cottons, particularly muſlins, Theſe articles; taken to- 
gether, amounted formerly to more than forty millions 
„year. 80 conſiderable a ſum did not reach the 
— 5 of the Ganges; but it was the means of retain- 
ing a ſum. neafly equal, which muſt have gone from 
thence to pay the duties, or other purpoſes. - Since the 
viceroys of the Mogul have made thetnſelves in a man- 
ner independent, and ſend him no revenues but ſuch 
xary of the court is 
atly abated, and the branch of enpbrthtion we have 
een ſpeaking of is no longer ſo conũderable. 
+ The matitime trade of Bengal, managed by the na- 
tives of the country, has not ſuffered the ſame diminu- 
tion, nor was it ever ſo extenſive as the other. It may 
de divided into two branches, of which Catek is in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the greater part. 

_*Catek is a diſtrict of ſome extent, a fittſe below the 
moſl weſterg mouth of the Ganges. , Balaſore, ſituated 
| 95 4 Cad $4; 12050 ot gd upon 
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ben a might river, ſerves it for a port. The navi. 
ion t& the: Maldives, Which che Enghſh and French 
: teen ;bbliged to abandon on account of the in. 
rendperatureof che climate, is carried on entirely from 
bis road. Here they load their veſſels with'riee, coarſe 
1 ſilk· ſtuffe, for — ve for! and re. 
9 5 exchange, which ſerve Ad in 
and are ſold to the Europeans.” 
itams vf Catek, and 10me — 
es} maintalma conſiderable correſpon- 
—— the country of Aſttam. This kingdom, which 
is thought t have formerly made a part of Bengal, and 
i oH ſeparated from it by a river that falls into the 
Ganges, deſerves to be — known; if what is aſſert: 
ed bs true, that the invention of gun · powder is to be 
ributed to it, and that it was communicated from 
2 ta Fegu, and from Pegu to China. Its gold, 
ſilver, iron and lead mines, indy have added to its re- 
new, if they had been properly wrought. In the midi 
5 riches it makes ſo little uſe of, it is in the moſt 
2 for want of ſalt, being obliged to hare 
to the expedient ah, en i from a —_ 
0m of certain plants. 
In che beginning of the — centurys. : forme 52 
mins of: Bengal carried their fuperſtitions to Aſham, 
where r ſolely 
by the dictates of natural religion. The prieſts per- 
ſuaded them, that it would be more agrec able to Bra. 
ma, if they ſubſlituted the pure and wholeſome ſalt of 
he ſea, than that which they uſed in lieu of it. Tbe 
lovereign conſented to receive it, on condition that the 
exchaſive trade ſhould be in his hands; that it ſhould 
be brought by che people of Bengal alone, and that 
The boats laden with it ſhould flop at the frontiers of 
dee H fe Thus all theſe n 2 
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| ito bye; in order to — ney t. Pe was 
$aked upon the leaves of the fig-tree; and no other ſalt was ade 


wic of until the period of which we are going to ſpcak. 
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deen introdueed by the intereſt; and for the intereſt 
of the prieſts who preach, and the kings who recei 
them. Since this arrangement has taken place, fort 
veſſels, from five to fix hundred tons burden each; are 
annually/ſent from the Ganges to Aſham laden witßb 
ſak, which yields two hundred per cent, profit. They 
receive in payment a ſmall quantity of gold and kitver, 


ty of ſilixæ. * 

"This fly which is gagoht wits Una; eee 90 
wouble; it is found on the trees here the ſilk: worms 
are produced, nouriſhed, and undergo their ſeveral me · 
tamorphoſes. The inhabitants have no other trouble 
dur that of collecking it. The neglected cods produce 
a new generation; during the growth of which the 
tree puts forth new leaves, which ferve fiicreſſively for 
the nouriſhment” of the young worms. Theſe revo- 
lations are repeated twelve times in a year; but do not 
turn to ſo good account in the rainy as in the dry ſea- 
ſons. The ſtuſfs made of this Uh haven great deal 6f 
loftre, but do not laſt Jong. n 49» 
Exeepting theſe two basis of maritime trade, 
which, for particular reaſons, have been confined to 
the natives of the country, all the reſt of the velſels 
fent from the Ganges to the different ſea · ports of In- 
dia belong to the Europeans, and are built at Pegu. 
Pegu is 4 country ſituated on the Bay of en, 
detween the kingdoms of Aracan and Stam. Revola- 

trons, which are fo frequent in all the defpotic empire 

of Aſia, have been here more frequently repeated th 

in any other. It has akernately been the center of x 
ay power, and*z provifice to ſeveral ſtates leſs ex- 
five than Ref, 7 N 
d 3 N 
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— un; laws, lad manners i erer Ader 

lune from that ot Siam ; but their women ave; ſtil] ET 

Not anly are ON fo vaked to the waiſt, but the covering 

about theip loins, zod which 78 to their knees, is of 3 ny #78 

wy thin, that nothing is tohectaleck from view. If we Ad deli 

— this cuſtom was introduced by a queen, who, know- 

og the popepſity her ſuhjects had to ſodomy, endeavoured to re- 
5 this — inelination, by ordering one of the fexes to be 

chubed in fuel! a manner as might at all times excite mo 
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1 The only port; of Pege dar is open/to/rangers 

| Bering. The Portugueie, during their proſperity, were 
| long in poſſeſſion, of it, and it was then in great repute, 
| At prelent it is hardly frequented but by the Europe. 
| ans ſettled on the coaſt of Coromandel and Bengal, 
| The latter can only ſell chere ſome coarſe cottons, nor 
| would they viſit i it at all, except for the building or re. 
| 


fitting of r ſhips; for. which, purpoſe they are fur. 

niſhed with It neceſſary materials wore oe iron and cor, 

dage) of an excellent quality, and at a moderate price, 

Since the — * taken at the high rate of fhip-build. 

ing at N iam is become a kind of general dock. 

. or all yeijels employed in the country trade. 

2 exports cunſiſi of teak timber, wax, ivory, ſome 

| and. an excellent oil for the preſervation of ſhips. 

= 0 topazes, 2 amethy ſts, and 8 in 

the world, come from Pegu. They are rarely tobe met 

with at Syriam; nor can they be had without reſort: 

N ing lo the court, which is kept at Ava. The Armeni- 

ans have for ſome. time bad ſuch. an aſcendeut, that 

they make the trade difficult. to the Europeans, and 

e ven to the Engliſh, who are the only Fe have 
formed a ſettlement at Pegu. 

A ill more derable and yp e ee which 

the Europeans at Bengal carry on with the reſt of In- 

dia, is that of opium Opium is the produce of a ſpe- 

cies of poppy, whoſe root is nearly as large as the fin- 

ger, aboundin „ as. well as the reſt of the plant, with a 

. juice. be ſtem, winch is commonly pliable, and 

metimes rather hairy, is two cubits high, and pro- 

duces leaves reſembling thoſe. of the lettuce, | oblong, 

indented, curled, and of a ſea-greew-eglour.. Its flower 

is in the form of a.roſe. . When the poppy is full of 

lap, a flight inciſion is made at the top, from whence 

diſtil ſome drops of a milky liquor, which is left to com 

geal, and is afterwards gathered. This- operatiom is 

repeated three times ; but the uce gradually dimi- 

aide i de 3s gl nor is it of good a quality. After 
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with water or honey, till it acquires the conſiſtence; 
viſcidity, and gloſſineſs of pitch, when it is well prepas 
red, and is then made into ſtall cakes. That Which 
i; rather ſoft, and yields to the touch, is inflammable, 
of a brown blackifh colour, and has à ſtrong ſœtid ſmell, 
is eſteemed the beſt; on the contrary, that which i 
dry, friable, burnt, and mixed with-earth and ſand, 
is thought good for nothing. According to the difs 
ferent manner of preparing ir, and the doſes in which 
it is given, it ſtupiſies, excites agreeable ideas, ar occa - 
ons 'matingſh®: [i die een eee ene 

Patna, ſituated on the Upper Ganges, is the moſt 
celebrated place in the world for the cultivation of o- 
pium. The fields are covered with it. Beſides what 
is carried into the inland parts, there are annually three 
or four thouſand cheſts e d, each weighing three 
hundred pounds. It ſells upon the ſpot at the rate of 
five or ſix hundred hvres* à cheſt. This opium is not 
purified like that of Syria and Perſta, which we makd 
uſe of in Europe: it is only a paſte that has under- 
gone no preparation, and has not a tenth part of thi 
virtue of purified: opium. 7 15 (on ment ns 248 
An exceſſive fondneſs for opium prevails in all the 
countries to the eaſt of India. The Chineſe emperors 
have ſuppreſſed it in their dominions, by condemnin 
to the flames every veſſel that imported this ſpecies of 
poiſon, and every houſe that received it. On che Ma- 
layan coaſt, at Borneo, the Moluccas, Java, Macaſſar, 
and Sumatra, the conſumption is immenſe: 'Eheſe peo- 
pie frnoke it vuth their tobacco. Thoſe ho are gaing 
to perform ſome deſperate action, intomicate themſelves 
with this ſmoke. They then encounter indliſcriminately 
every thing they meet. The Duteb who are in poſs. 
ſeſſion of almoſt all the places where opium makes the 
greateſt havock, have been more intent on the profits 
arifing from the ſale of this article; than touched with 
compaſſion for its nume raus victirns. Nat her than pro- 
hibit the uſe of it, they hate amhortzedrindividuals to 
mafſacre all thoſe who; being: diſdrdered wich opium, 
appear in the ſtreets armed. Thus the laws of certaim 


| * Between 241 and 25 I. on an aver>ge. 
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8 and. cherith paſſions and opinions in. 
toxicating and romantic; and after having brought 
_ theſe/cvils on the people, eave n other Wer but 
puniſhment or death... ..- ; 
Tbe Dutch Company n carried on the teh 
of opium in their ſettlements. - They vended but little, 
becauſe four hundred per cent. was gained by ſmay. 
Se - In 1743 they reſigned this branch to a por. 
„to which they deliver a certain quantity 
x: een at à ſtipulated price. The gains of this fo 
ciety, which conſiſt of the principal members of the 
rnment of Batavia, ate immenſe ;' no one ventu. 
ring to expoſe himſelf to their reſentment by purſuing 
a-contraband trade incompatible with their intereſts 
Fhe:coaftrof Malacca, and part of the iſland of Suma. 
tra; are furniſhed with apium by the free Engliſh mer. 
ebants, who gain more by this merchandiſe than by 
= common cotton they my to theſe different mar 


. at wen Coroman- 
ae, for which they are paid in fpecie, unleſs they have 
the good fortune to meet with ſome foreign merchan- 
- dil at. a cheap rate. They:ſend-out one or two veſſels 
Tice, cottons, and ſilk: the rice is ſold in 
deylon, che cottons at Malabar, and the ſilk at Surat; 
whence they bring black cotton, which is uſeful. 
ly employed im che coarſer” manufactures of Bengal. 
Two or three ſhips laden with rice, gum- lac, and cot- 
ton ſtuffs, goto Baſſora, and return with dried fruits, 
roſe- water, and anquantity of gold. The rich mer- 
ehandife carried to- Arabia is paid for entirely in gold 
and ſuver. The trade of the s, with the other 
of India, Datz U N N 1 n. 
into Bengaall. 
Though this trade paſſes through the — of the 
2 andl is carried on ãn their bottoms, it is not 
emirety un ithein on account. The Moguls, indeed, 
| who are cen ednfined to the places of their go- 
vernment, hate ſeldom any concern in theſe erpedi · 
n KN who, {ice the * 
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in Perſia, are ſettled upon the banks of the Ganges, to 
. p% Bly 


ter the natives of this e from labouring incef- 
ſantly to increaſe m_ = MA run too 
a riſk by e ing openly in trade, they are obſiſ 

to — clandeſtine methods. As 2 ; 
an European arrives, the-Gentovs, who know man- 
kind better than is commonly imagitied,) ſtudy his cha- 
racter; and; if they find him frugal; active, and well in- 
formed, offer to act as his brokers and caſhiers, and lend 
or procure him money upon bottomry, or at intereſt. 
This intereſt, which is ufually nine per cent. at leaſt, is 
kigher, when he is under a neceſſity of borrowing of 
the Cheyks. ü 22 64504 rf OE ent 3 Oe THIS but 
Thheſe Cheyks are a powerful family of Indians, who 
have, for time immemorial, inhabited the banks of the 
Ganges. Their riches have long ago procured them the 
management of the bank belonging to the court, the 
ſarming of the public revenue, and the direction of the 
Tels money, which they coin afreſh every year, in order to 
4 receive annually the advantages ariſing from the mint. 


= By uniting ſo'many 269 mags > they ate enabled to lend 
1. dhe government, forty'®, ſixty f, or even a hundred 
al, millions at a time. When the government finds it 
ot. impoſſible to refund the money, they are allowed to in- 
ts, demniſy themſelves by-oppreſling the people. That fo 
.  Prodigious a capital ſhould be preſerved in the center 


Id of tyranny, and in the midſt of revolations, appears in- 
credible, It is not impoſſible to conceive how ſuch a 
ſtruddure could be - raiſed; much leſs how: it could be 
ſupported for ſo long a time. To explain this myſtery, 
he it muſt be obſerved, that this family has always mait- 
8. tained a ſuperior influence at the court of Delhi; that 
d, dhe Nabobs and Rajas in Bengal are dependent upon 
f it; that thoſe. who are about the perſon of the Subah 
1 have conſtantly: been his creatures; and that the Suhah 
himſelf has been maintained, or dethroned by the in- 
nz | trigues 
* 1,750,000l. T þ 4,375,000k 
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off chis faraily,. To this meg add, that the 
Hutterent branches of it, and the Fend tees 
them being diſperſed. it bas never been poſſible 10 run 
LOO! — . — o #hich;would: ih baye 
At LEM, More TELQUIERL were neceflary; 19 enable 
Them Dr ON, their reſentment to che higheſt entre. 
r Europeans who frequent che Ganges bew 
not deen ſufficientiy alarxmned at this deſpotiſm. which 
out to have. prevented chem from ſubmittivg ta de 
Pendence npon the Cheyks. - They dave fallen into the 
Marz by borrowing: conſiderable ſums of theſe: avaric. 
__ ou ers, apparent iy at one, hut in reality. at thir 

een per cent. if we take inte the account the difference 
between the money that is lent them, and that in which 
theꝝ are obliged to make their payments. The engage. 
ments entered. into by the French, and Dutch Compi. 
nies have been kept within ſome bounds ; but thoſe of 
the Engliſh! Company haye,becn unlintited. In 1755 
ben were indebted to the Cheyks about eiglit and twei- 


ty millions 750014 eo ST AH 200517 nad e 
Such is the conduR of theſe. great bodies, who are 
the ſole managers of the European trade at Bengal 
The Portu ueſe, who firſt frequented this rich country, 
had the wiſdom to eſtablith themſelves at Chitigan, a 
Port ſuuated upon the frontier of Arracan, not fir 
am the moſt eaſtern braneh of the Ganges. The 
Dutch, who, without. incurting the reſentment of a0 
enemy at that time fo formidable, were deſirous of ſha 
ring in their good fortune, looked ont. for a port, which, 
without obſtructing, their plan, would expoſe them the 
Kaſt to hollilities. In 180g. they caſt their eyes upon 
Balaſore; and allche Companies, rather thro? inbitation 
than in conſequence af any well. concerted ſchemes, 
followed. their example. Experience taught them the 
.Propriety of fixing as near as poſſible to the markets 
om whente they had their merchandiſe ;. and tliey ad. 
vanged up that arm of the Ganges, which ſeparating 
Atſelf from the main river at Mourcha above Cafſum- 
bazar, falls into the fea near. Balaſore under the name 
of che river Hughly, The government of the country 
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he to erect warehouſos wherever ger 
40 "of mages, and w fortify theinſelvey upon 

in ver rs 378 51 37% 

we . g up this 9 thi gel town that is 

bie th is Calcurta, the principal ſettlement of the Ength 
u. Company. The air here is unhealthy, the water brack-' 
*ich, the anchorage not very [afe, And the neighbours" 
ch ing country affords but few taunfäctures. Notwith- 
ie. WY ganding theſe incbnderüentes, great numbers of rich 
ne Armenian; Norün, and Indian merchants, by the 
d. Wl proſpect of liberty and ſecurity, have fixed their reſi- 
ir- Wl dence here. The people have multiplied? in proportion 
ee through a territory 6f three of four leagues in circum». 
ich Wl ference, of which'the Company are the ſole ſoy 

ve. Tue fortreſs has this advantage, that the veſſels — 
pd- to the Eutopean ſertlemeuts ay der to paſs under 
.of its cannon. kighe 0 © lata Mas Ns 8 
35 Sir leagues r is ſituat ie re, ſound- 
c. ed by the Danes in 19756, in order to ſupply the place 
WH of an ancient ſettlement, where they could not main - 
ae tain their ground. This new eſtabliſhment has not yet 
al, Wl acquired any folidity ; and there is all the reaſon bra 
9 races Lag nes that it > be meyer become, confider- 
1 4 ? ' TY 

fir "Eaten n ſyes bers les bes 125 * kate 
he BN Kgber, belpngs to the French. It hjs the diſadvantage 
ct being rather expoſed an the "weſtern, fide ; but its 
ba. harbour is excellent, and the air is as pure as it can be 
ch, on the banks of the Ganges. "Whenever any building 0 
the is undertaken that requires frength, it must here, as! 
don By well as in aff other parts n be duiſt upon piles; . 


m Wl it being im poſſible to dig three or- four feet deep witk⸗ 
nes, out egg at water F diſtrict vrhich 1 1 hardly a 
the BY league in circumference, has been Full of manufa@ures 
ces Wl ever ſince the invaſion 6f the Marattas obſiged the na- 
ad. tives of thè ebuntry to retire Hither- for refuge“ Here 
ing is a large manufacture of handkerchiefs and Aripped* | 
im. miſlins; Which Wave; indeed, ratller de . ſince 
une Wl their removal.” This active Ipirit of induſtry has not, 
tr) bowever, made Elaiidernagors' the rivaF of Catevtta; 
ted Wl whoſe inithevfe riches enabſes it to "undertake the _ 
ticnlrye commereial enterprizes2”* s 


- 


river . ma che Segogc 


the ſhips. The 
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2 St. the. diſtance, of a mile from 


/better, know by the name'of — 


tuated near the ſuburbs of that anciently — 
city. The Dutch have no other pofſciſions there but 
2 their fort; the territory round it depending on 
government of the country, which bath — 
made it feel its power by irs extortions. Another in. 
conyenience attending this ſettlement is a ſand. bank 
that. prevents ſhips from coming up to it: they proceed 
no farther than Tulta, which is twenty miles below Cal. 
cuts, ad this of courſe oegalionsun additions! exper 
to adminiſtration; 


T „The Portugueſe had formerly made Bandel, which 
is eighty leagues ſrom the mouth of the Ganges, and 


a Quarter of a league above the Hughly,. the principal 
ſeat of their commerce. Their flag is Gill diſplayed, 
and there are a few unhappy — remaining there 
who. have forgotten their country after having been 

by it. This factory has no other. employment 


chan that of ſupplyiog the Moors and the Dutch with 


Thou — i in the 1 of Odtober, November, and 


December, the frequent and almoſt continual hurti- 


canes render failing in the Gulph of Bengal impradi- 
cable; during the remainder of — European ſhips 


may enter the Ganges. Thoſe that deſign to go up the 
ora, where they are re · 
2 by pilats of their on nation, who reſide at Ba- 
. money they bring with them is put on 
rr? certain floops belonging to the harbour, of be- 
tween ſixty and a hundred tons, which always precede 
ge into the river Heghly lyes thro 
a narrow trait between two ſand - banks. The ſhips uſcd 
formerly to ſtop at Culpy ; but time has worn * the 
dread of, thoſe currents, quickſands, and ſhoals, that 
Gnas to choke up the navigation of the river, and wy 


ſhips have been brought unto their reſpective places af 


deſtination... This boldneſs has occaſioned. many ſbip⸗ 
— but, in proportion as more experience has 
ained, and the ſpirit of obier vation has been car · 
* accidents — that kind have been leſs ſte- 
*” : * cel 
N 
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Watſon, who ſailed as high as Chandernagore in a ſe- 
venty gun ſhip, will not be forgotten; as à proper at- 
tention to it would ſave a great deal of time, trouble, 
and expence. os 1 wr Tru a fe fa 16: wi tant 
| Beſides this great channel, there is another by which 
goods may be brought from the places which furniſh 
them to the principal ſettlement of each Company. For. 
this purpoſe a number of ſmall craft are employed, con- 


filing of ;eighty. or a hundred boats, and ſometimes , 


more. Theſe are manned with black or; white ſoldiers,, 
in order to check the inſatiable avarice of the Nabobs. 
and Rajas they meet with in their paſſage. Ihe goods 
purchaſed in the higher parts of the Ganges, at Patna 
and Caſſumbazar, are carried down the river Hughly : 
thoſe purchaſed near the other branches of the Ganges, 
which are all navigable in the interior parts of the; 
country, and communicate with, each other, eſpecially, 
towards the lower diviſion of that river, are conveyed} 
into the Hughly by Rangafoula and Batatola, about 
fifteen or twenty leagues from the ſea. From thence 
they are carried up the ſtream to the principal ſettle- 
ments belonging to each nation 
The ex ports from Bengal to Europe conſiſt of muſk, 
gum· lac, nicaragua- wood, pepper, cowries, and ſome 


other articles of leſs importance brought thither from 


ather places. Thoſe that are the immediate produce ol 
the country are borax, ſaltpetre, ſilk, ſilk · ſtuff, muſ- 
lins, and a hundred different ſorts of cottons. 

The borax, which is found in the province of Patna, 


is a ſaline ſabſtance, which the chymiſts in Europe have 


in vain atteapted to counterfeit. Some of them take 
it for an alkaline ſalt, which is found complæatly form- 


ed in the rich country of Indoſtan; others will have it 


to be the produce of volcanos, or ſubterraneous fires. 

Be this as it may, the borax is of great uſe in the 
working of metals, by facilitating their fuſion and pu- 
triication. This ſubſtance being quickly vitriſied by 


the action of fire, attracts the heterogeneous particles 


that are intermixed with theſe metals, and reduces them 
to droſs. The borax is likewiſe indiſpenſably neceſſary 
in the eſſaying of mines, and the ſoldering of metals. 
The Dutch alone have the ſeeret of refiging it, which 
Vol. I. Ee is 


— 
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| & ſaid to have been communicated to them by- ſome 


Venctian families who came to ſeek that liberty in the 
United Provinces which they did not enjoy under the 
tyranny of their own ariſtocratical government. 

Saltpetre is likewiſe the uee of Patna. It is ex. 
tracted from a clay, which is either black, whitiſh, or 
fed. The manner of refining it is by digging a large 
pit, in which this nitrous earth is depoſited and diluted 
with a quantity of water, which is kept ſtirred till it 
comes to a conſiſtency. The water having drawn out 
all rhe fatrs, and the groſſer parts ſubſiding at the bor. 
tom, the more fluid particles are taken out, and put in. 
to another pit, not fo large as the former. This ſub. 
ſtance having undergone a ſecond putrification, the 
olear water that ſwims on the top, and is totally im. 
Sregnated with nitre, is taken off, and boiled in eaul - 
drons; it is ſkimmed while it is boiling, and, in a few 
Hours, a nitfous ſalt is obtained, infinitely ſuperior to a- 
ny that is found elſewhere, The Europeans export a. 
bout ten millions of pounds for the uſe of their ſettle. 
ments in Aſia, ar for home - conſumption in their reſpec- 
tive countries. It is bought upon the ſpot for three 
ſols a pound at he moſt, and is fold again to us for 


Caſſumbazar, which is rich by the ruin of 
Malda and Rajamabul, is the general market for Ben» 
gal filk, the greateſt part of which is ſupplied from that 
territory. The filk-worms are brought up and fed tliere 


in the ſame manner as in other places; but the heat of 


the climate Hatches them, and makes them thrive every 
month in the year. A great quantity of filk and cot. 
ton ſtuffs are manuſactured here, which are circulated 


thro? part of Aſia: thoſe that are made entirely of filk 


are for the moſt part carried to Delhi. They are pro- 
hibited in France; and, throughout the north of Eu- 
rope, the conſumption is amof entirely confined to 2 
few armoifines, and a prodigious number of handker- 
chiefs. © As for the unwrought ſilk, the quantity con- 
ſumed in the European manufactures may be eſtimated 
at three or four hundred thouſand pounds weight. . 


114. 154. 
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is in general of a very inferior quality, ul twiſted, and 
Ales no gloſs in dying. It is uſed for little elſe than 
the woof in brocades, and is ſold upon the ſpat from 


272 to 288 livres “ a quintal. The Companies who 


have a capital, and induſtry and ſkill ſufficient to twiſſ 
it in their own warehouſes, obtain it at a cheaper rate. 

It would be a tedious and uſeleſs taſk to enumerate - 
all the places where ticken and cottons, proper for the 
table, or intended to be worn plain, painted, or print: 
ed, are manufactured, It will be ſufficieft to. mention 
Dacca, which may be looked upon as the general mar- 
ket of Bengal, where the greateſt variety of the fineſt 
cottons are to be met with, and in the greateſt abun» 


dance. 2 1444 * | 1 38 
This town is ſituated in twenty - four r nortiᷣ 
latitude f. The fertility of its foil, and the advanta- 
ges of its ſituation, have long fince made it the center 
of an extenſive commerce, The courts of Delhi and 
Muxadavad are furniſhed from thence with the eottong 
wanted for their own conſumption. They each of them 
maintain an agent on the {pot to ſuperintend the ma- 
nufacture of them, who has an authority, independent 
of the magiſtrate, over the brokers, weavers, embroi- 
derers, — all the workmen whoſe buſineſs has any re: 
lation to the object of his commiſſion. Theſe unhappy 
people are forbidden, under pecuniary, and corporal 
penalties, to ſell any perſon whatever a. piece exceed» 
ing the value of 72'livres 4; nor ean they, but by dim 
of money, relieve themſelves from this N 

In this, as in all the other markets, the European 
Companies treat with Mooriſh brokers, ſettled upon the 
ſpot, and appointed by the government. They likewiſe 
lend their name to the individuals of their on nation, 
as well as to Indians and Armenians living in their 

Ee 2 ſettlementa, 


* From 111. 18s. to 121. 125. 

+ It is, nevertheleſs, one of the moſt difagreeable towns in the 
univerſe. Figure a prodigious number of thatched houſes, - built at 
random in a heap of clay, in tbe midſt of which ſome brick houſes, 
built after the Mooriſh taſte, riſe up bere and there, juſt Ike © 
many ſtandard trees in our copſe - woods; this is a natural picture 
of this induſtriogs city. wad neg | ; 
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_ ſettlements, who, without this precaution, would infal. 
Ebly be "plundered. The Moors themſelves, in their 
private tranſactions, frequently avail themſelves of the 
Larfie pretence, that they may pay only two inſtead of 
Kve per cent; i * 4434 137 OT 59 Bs 

A diſtinction is obſerved in their contracts betw 
the cottons that are beſpoken, and thoſe which the 
weaver ventures, in fome places, to manufacture upon 
His on account. The length, the number of threads, 


and the price of the former, are fixed: nothing farther 


than the commiſſion for the latter is ſtipulated, becauſe 
it is ĩmpbſſible to enter into the ſame detail. Thoſe na- 
tions that make a point of having fine goods, take pro- 
| Per meaſures that they may be enabled to advance mo- 

ney to their workmen at the beginning of the year, 
The weavers, who in general have but little employ. 
nt at that time, perform their work with leſs hurry 


Ver when the demand is preſling. ' SHALE 
Some of the cottons are delivered unbleached, and 
Others half bleached. It were to be wiſhed that this 
cuſtom might be altered. It is very common to ſec 
cottons, that look very beautiful, degenerate in the 
bleaching. Perhaps, manufacturers and broker 
foreſe&howthey will turn out; but the Europeans have 
not ſo exquiſite a touch, nor ſuch an experienced eye, 
as to diſcern this. It is a circumſtance peculiar to In. 
dia, that cottons, of whatever kind, can never be well 
bleached and prepared, but in the place where they are 
manufactured. If they have the misfortune to be da- 
maged beſore they are ſhipped for Europe, they muſt 
de ſent back to the places from whence they came. 
Among the cottons purchaſed at Dacca, the plain, 
ſtripped, and worked muſlins, are, beyond all compariſon, 
of the eſt importance. Bengal is the only coun- 
try in India where they are made, as it produces the 
only: cotton proper for that manufacture. It is planted 
at the end of October, and gathered in February; when 
it is prepared with all expedition, that it may be ready 
for the loom in the months of May, June, and July. 
This is the rainy ſeaſon; and as the cotton ſhrinks 
more, and is leſs apt to break at this time, it is — 
| ore 


han in the months of October, November, and Decem- 
2 | 
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fore the moſt proper for the purpoſe of manufacturin 
muſlins. The artiſts who work at other ſeuſons f 
give the cotton its requiſite degree of moiſtneſs, 
by dipping the part immediately under the warp into 
water. In this ſenſe we are to underſtand what 1s ſaid 
of fabricating muflins in water. EN oh 
To whatever degree of fineneſs theſe. eottons have 
been brought, it is certain it falls very ſhort of the per- 
fection of Which they are capable. Ihe practice of the 
government, in obliging 
on its account, in paying them ill, and keeping thera 
in a ſtate of captivity, makes them afraid of diſplaying 
too much ſkill. A — — of reſtraint and ri- 
gour ſtifles mduſtry, which, thoꝰ the daughter of neceſ- 
ſuy, is at the ſame time thee companion of liberty, ' -+ 
The courts of Delhi and Muxadavad lay ne great 
freſs upon the embroidered work ſuperindueed upon 
muſlins: and the people of the country, the Moors; 
Patans, and Armenians, who give large orders, follow 


their example, and take them as they find them. This 


indifference hinders the prog reſs of the art of embroi- 
dery. The Evropeans agree for embroideries, xs they 
do for muſlins and other merchandifc, with brokers au- 
thoriſed by the government, to which they pay an an- 
nual contribution for this exeluſtve privilege. Theſe a> 
gents aſſign to the women the prices deſigned for plate- 
embroideries, and thoſe in cham- work to the men: The 
Europeans frequently content themſelves wh Indian 
patterns; at other times they ſend patterns for ſtripes 
and embroideries. en 1 

The ſum total of the purchaſes made in Bengal by 


the European nations amounted, a few years ago, to 
no more than twenty millions *. One third of this fum 
was paid m iron, lead, copper, wooltens, and Dutch 
ſpices : the remainder in money. Since the Engliſh 


have made themſelves maſters of this rich country, its 


exports have been increaſed, and its imports diminith: 
ed, becauſe the conquerors have carried away a greater 


quantity of merchandiſe, and pay for it out of the re- 

venues they receive from the country. There is reaſon 

| | E e 3 ro 
* $75,000 h. 3 


the beſt manufacturers to work 
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to believe, iat this revolution in the * of 
Bas not arrived at its eriſis, and that ſooner or later it 
Wa een more ene wanne and 


* 


70 ad their correſpondence 
2, Eng 2755 with this vaſt country, and their other 
He wa 1 Aſiatic ſettlements, the Engliſh Com- 

. pany have fixed upon, St Helena as a 
1 of dee This iſland, which is only be- 
Tween twenty-eight and twenty- nine miles in circum- 
ference, is ſituated in fifieen degrees fifty minutes ſouth 
latitnde, between Africa and America, and almoſt at 
an equal diſtance from thoſe two quarters of the globe. 
It does not appear that the -Portugueſe, who diſcover. 
edit, in 1 5, ever eſtabliſhed a colony there; but it is 
certain, that, agreeable to their uſual method, they put 


on ſhore ſome cattle and poultry for the ſe of the ſhips 


that might touch there. Theſe conveniences aſterwards 
invited the Dutch to form a ſmall ſettlement upon the 
and, which they were afterwards diſpoſſeſſed of by 
the Engliſh, who have been ſettled ore ever fince the 
 year- 1633. 
Though St Helena appears to be nothing but a large 
rock, beaten on all ſides by the waves, it is, neverthe 
leſs, a delightful place. The climate is more temperate 
than might be expected; the ſoil, which is only a foot 
and a half deep, is covered with citrons, palms, pome- 
granates, and other trees, laden with flowers and fruit 
at the ſame time; while ſtreams of excellent water, 
which nature has diltributed better than art could have 
done, enliven the whole ſcene. Thoſe who are born 
in this fortunate abode enjoy a perfect ſtate of health; 
paſſengers are here cured of their diſorders, particular- 
ly of the feurvy. Four hundred families, compoſed of 
Engliſh andof Frenchrefugees, cultivate pulſe, and breed 
cattle, which are of an exquiſite flavour, and of great 
ſervice to the ſhips crews that put in there. This ſet- 
tlement, which nature and art have united to render 
almoſt impregnable, has, however, one grand defett; 
the ſhips that return from India to Europe land there 
with eaſe and ſecurity, but the outward bound ſhips 
cannot 
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III | 
pal cannot reach this aſylum, bei ſtrongly repelled dy 
r it winds and adverſe currents. To avoid the inconve- 


and niences attending ſo long a voyage, when made with- 
out ſtopping, ſeveral of them put in at the Cape of 
Good Hope; others, particularly thoſe bound to Ara- 
nce bia and Malabar, take in refreſhments at the iſlands of 
8 a Tus iſlands, ſituated in the Mo- AA 
be · zambique channel, between the coaſt Ph * 
m- of Zanguebar and Madagaſcar, are five 755 ; 4 
ith in number ; the principal 'one, from of C 1 8 
a Which this mall archipelago takes its 7 Cen. 
be, name, is little known. The Portugueſe, who diſcovered 
er · it in the courſe of their tirſt expeditions, brought the 
19 name of Europeans into ſuch deteſtation by their cruel- 
ut ties, that all who have ſince ventured to go on ſhore 
IPs there, have either been maſſacred or very ill treated, 
ds It has accordingly been quite forſaken. The iſlands of 


Mayota, Moeti, and Anjuan, are not more frequented, 
on account of the difficulty of approaching them, and 
the want of a ſafe anchorage. The Eoglith veſſels put 
in at the iſland of Joanna. 422 2• 18 

Here it is that, within the compaſs, of thirty leagues, 


fy nature diſplays all her riches, with all her ſimplicity, 
ite Hills ever green, and vallies ever gay, every where pre- 
ot ſent a variety of delightful landſcapes. Thirty thous 
e- ſand inhabitants, diſtributed into ſeventy- three villages, 
lit ſhare its productions. They ſpeak the Arabic language, 
Nr, and their religion is a very corrupt ſort of Moham- 
ve FF medaniſm their moral principles are more refined than 
rn i they uſually are in this part of the globe: the habit they 
1; MW have contracted of living upon milk and vegetables 
r- WW Has given them an unconquerable averſion from labour. 
of WM From this indolence ariſes a certain air of grandeur, 
d which, in the people of diſtinction, confiſts in letting 
at WW their nails grow to an immoderate length. To give a 
- beauty to this negligence, they tinge them with a yel- 
Ty lowiſh red, which. they extract from a ſhrub... + 
F Theſe people, born to indolence, have loſt that libers 
e ty hich they, doubtleſs, came hither to enjoy from a 


's neighbouring continent, of which they were the origi 
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val inhabitants. An Arabian trader, not quite a cen. 


tary ago, having killed a Portugueſe gentleman at Mo- 
zambique, threw himſelf into a boat, which chance 
conducted to Joanna. This Rranger made ſuch good 
uſe of his ſuperior abilities, and” the aſſiſtance of a few 
of hie countrymen, that he acquired an abſolute an. 
thority, which is ſti} maintained by his grandſon. This 
change in the government did not at all diminiſh the 
liberty and ſecurity enjoyed by the Engliſh, who land. 
ed upon the ifland. Ibey continued to put their fick 
on ſhore without moleſtation, where the ſalubrity of the 
air, the excellence of the fruits, proviſtons, and water, 
ſoon reſtored them to health. They were only obh- 
ged to gwe a higher price for the proviſions they want- 
ed, for which the following reaſons may be aſſigned: 

The Arabians having been induced to frequent an 
ifland governed by an Arab, have brought the Indian 
manufactures into vogue; and as the cowries, eocea- 
nuts, and other commodities they received in exchange, 


were not ſufhcient to defray the expence of this article 
of lurury, the iſlanders have been obliged to demand 
money for their oxen, goats, and poultry, which they 


before exchanged for glaſs-beads, and other baubles of 
as little value. This innovation has not, however, made 
the Engliſh defert a place of refreſhment, which has no 
other inconyenience than that of being at too great a 
diſtance from our latitudes. . 


Wie Ae knen oe id 88 
C Li Lag prevent the Engliſh Company from 


TY ie: making a conſiderable addition to 


| | their trade. The intereourſe carried 
Jo Private 24+ on between one port of India and an. 

1 other was too confmed, and of too 
little conſequence, to engage their attention for apy 
Jong time. They were foon ſufficiently enlightened to 
perceive, that it was not for their intereſt to continue 
this kind of commeree ; and therefore invited the pri- 
vate traders of their own nation to embark in it. 'They 
dent them their aſſiſtanee, by taking a ſhare in _—_ 
peditions, and ting theme privileges on board their 
own beste, and fo frequently — to be tÞe 
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at the place of their deſtination is always fixed. Thoſe 
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carriers of their merchandiſe at a low freight. This 
2enerous behaviour reſulting from a national ſpirit, and 
Piment oppoſite to that of other Companies, 
quickly gave activity, ſtrength; and credit, to the Eng- 


1iſh ſettlements. Their free merchants were ſoon in 


poſſeſſion of a dozen brigantines, that were employed 
within the Ganges, or were diſpatched from thence to 
Acham, Keda, Johor, and Ligor. They fitted out an 
equal number of larger veſſels, from Calcutta, Madraſs, 
and Bombay, which frequented all the ſea - ports in the 
eaſt. Theſe veſſels would have been ſtill more numer- 
ous, had not the Company exacted a duty of five per 
cent. in all the places where they had ſettlements, and 
eight and a half per cent. upon all the remittances made 
by the free merchants to the capital. When their ne- 
ceſſities did not compel them to recede from this unac- 


countable arrangement, theſe merchants lent their mo- 


ney upon bottomry, ſometimes to other European mer- 
chants that wanted it, but moſt frequently to the cap- 
tains of ſhips-belonging to their own nation, who, not 


being ſtrictly dependent upon the Company, can traffic 


for others in the voyages they make for them. 


Ar its firſt riſe this great body was U 
ambitious of — a . 2 N 2 
force. This was quite laid aſide when 25 Fl Fi 1.4005 
it reſumed its operations in the time 11d (0.2007 Af 
of the Protector. Having nothing ol elde 
then in view but profit, they reſolved to embark their 
goods on private bottoms; and What was then done 
through neceſſity, has ſince been continued through 
economy. There are merchants who furniſh them with 
ſhips, completely irigged and victualled, to carry out to 
India, and bring back to Europe, ſuch a number of 
tons as they contract for. The time they are to ſtay 


which happen to have no cargo to bring back, are u- 
ſually hired by ſome free merchant, who engages to in- 
— the owner. Theſe are always the firſt ſent 
me the following; year, to prevent their rigging'from 
being too much worn. In caſes of neceſſity the Com- 
pany will equip them out of their own ſtorehouſes 2 gan 
| ey 


' 
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| ae oblige chew to pay at te dune rate of fy 


cent. advance on them. 

The veſſels employed in this navigation carry . 
fix to eight hundred tons burden. At their departure, 
the Company occupy juſt fo much room a is ſufficient 
to hold their iron, their lead, their copper, their wool, 
lens, and Madeira wine, which are the only merchan, 
- diſe they ſend to India. The owners are allowed to 
ore the remaining part of each veſſel with the proyi, 
ſions neceſſary for ſo a voyage, and any other ar, 
ticles which the ſociety they are concerned for do nat 
trade in. Qu their return, they have likewiſe a right 
to aſſigu to any uſe they think proper, a ſpace equal 
to thirty tons, which, by their contract, is reſerved to 
themſelves : they may even take in the ſame articles a 
are embarked for the Company. Till lately they uſed 
to pay the Company thirty per cent. on the value of 
theſe commaodities ʒ but ſince the aiſt of October 1773 
this duty hat been reduced to one - half. It was thought 
that this indulgence would diſpoſe the owners and their 
agents more punctually to fulfil their ny ces 
would put a top to fraudulent importations. The ſpirit 
of humanity, which is more common in free ſtates than 
in others, has, in England, given riſe to a very com- 
mendable cuſtom ;'the ſurgeon of cach ſhip that arrives 
from India receives, beſides his pay, 3 livres 
ten ſals , by way of gratuity for every man in the ar 
company that he beings back to Europe. | 


Taz C ae! from 
Copital of the th dls Sal attending the 
R 


from the country trade in India, had no other objef 
to take up their attention than the commerce 


on directly Europe and Aſia. They entered 
upon it with a capital of 8, 322, 547 livres 40 ſols 73 


and, in 1676, having, by fortunate events, been enabled 


to make a diviſion of cent. per cent. they thought it 
moſt for their intereſt to double their capital. Thi 


r manunngs till in 1702 the two Com. 
wos pound. 1864111 9% & 
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panics that had fo obſtinately oppofed each other, threw 
their wealth, their plans, and their hopes, into one 
common ſtck. It has fince riſen to ſeventy-two mil- 
hons * divided into ſhares, originally of 1,125 1 and 
GT of Go livres |. 


Fur trade was, in the ning, 

cxrried on with 3 fac- af 2 the 
cets, notwit 3. cd fmatinefs of <P yy 
their ſtock. As early as the year 1628 the 
employed twelve Srokad tons — ſhipping, and four 
thouſand ſeamen. Their expeditions varicd in an in- 
conceivable manner; and were more or leis confider- 
able, according to the ignorance or capacity of thoſe 
who conducted them, the different ſtates of peace or 
war, the proſperity or misfortunes of the metropolis, 
the fondneſs or — of the Europeans for In- 
dian manufactures, and the different degrees of compe- 
tition they met with from other nations. Since the be- 
ginning of the preſent century theſe revolutions have 
been neither fo frequent nor fs remarkable. The trade 
has been eſtabliſhed upon a. more ſolid baſis, and the 
{ales have riſen to ſeventy · eight millions j. 

Their amount would have been ſtill | had it 
not been for the reſtraints that are laid upon them. To 
enter into a detail of theſe would be too long 
minute a taſk : it will be ſufficient to mention, that e- 
very ſhip returning from India is obliged to unlade in 
England, and that thoſe which bring prohibited goods 
are compelled to land them at the port of London. 
The cottons and ſtuffs that come from theſe countries 
pay very high duties; thoſe levied upon tea are {till 
higher. If the government hoped, by laying on ſo e- 
normous à tax, to abate the exceflive  fondnets of the 


people for this liquor, its 3 have not been 


anſwered. 

Tea was introduced into England dy the Lords Ar- 
lington and Offory, who imported it from Holland in 
vv mad theie ladies I antes ingo faſhion among 

people 
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from China by the 
_ thoufand+by: the Dutch, two millions four hundred 
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: people of cheir own rank. At chat time it ſold it Lon. 


don for fixty-ſeven or ſixty· eight livres & a pound, tho 
it coſt; but three or four at Batavia. 8 the price 
was kept up with very little variation, the fondneſs for 
this liquor gained ground: it was not, however, brought 


into common uſe till towards the year 1715, when green 


bra began 2 be cxank, whereas till then mo ſort. was 

known but e bohea. ' The fondneſs for this Aſiatic 
leaf has fince become univerſal. Perhaps. the frenzy 
Is not without its inconveniences ;; but it cannot be de. 


nied, that it has contributed more to tlie ſobriety of | 


the nation than the ſevereſt laws, the moſt eloquent 
harangues of Chriſtian nn the beſt treatiſes of 
morality. Sg N5 

In 4766, e of — of tea were brought 
Engliſh, four millions five hundred 


thouſand by the Swedes; the ſame quantity. by the 


Danes, * two millions one hundred thouſand by the 


French. The ſum total of theſe quantities amounts to 


ſeventeen millions four hundred thouſand pounds. The 


preference _— moſt; nations to chocolate, coffee, 
and other liquors, joined to a ſeries of obſervations, 


carefully A . for ſeveral years, and the moſt exad 
calculations that can poſſibly be made in ſuch compli · 


cated caſes, incline us to think that the whole conſump - 


tion throughout Europe does not exceed five millions 


four hundred thouſand pounds. In this caſe that af 


Great: Britain muſt be twelve millions. 
It is univerſally allowed, that there are at leaſt two. 


millions i in the mother country, and à million in the 


colonies, who conſtantly drink tea. It is not unreaſon- 


able to ſuppoſe, that each individual conſumes four 
pounds in a year; but ſhould the quantity be ſomething 
leſs, the deficiency is ſupplied by thoſe who are leſs at- 


tached to it, and, for this reaſon; have not been taken 


into the account. A pound of tea, which coſts; only 


thirty ſols in the Eaſt, regularly ſells in England for 


ſix livres ten ſols , including the duty; conſequently 
the rage for this Aſiatic leaf * che nation about ſe- 
venty-two millions . To 


* About 31. f 8. 34. 4 Near Gx fillings, 1 About 3,150,000) 
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To oppoſe the entries of the cuſtom-houſe to this 


computation, would argue either ignorance or artifice. 
It is true, that the amount of the duties, which, accord- 
ing to this calculation, ought to be about 18, ooo, ooo 
livres *, is hardly half ſo much; but the contraband 
trade in this commodity carried on in England is well 
known. The government itſelf is ſo thoroughly. con- 
vinced of it, that, in order to leſſen it, they have lately 
lowered the duty twenty ſols F a pound. In all proba- 
bility, it would have been ſtill more 228 had it not 
tnſortunately been under the neceſſity of 1 its 
cuſtoms as a reſource of finance, rather than as the 
thermometer of its commerce. This relaxation, which 
of itſelf is not ſufficient to prevent the teas in the dif- 


ferent ports of Europe from being ſmuggled into Great 
Britain, has been rendered more efficacious by the na- 


tional acquiſirion of the Ifle of Man, which belonged 
to the family of Athol . a 
Tho? 
787, cool. + 10d. | | 
t This little barren iſland, ſituated in a cold climate, and perpe- 
tually covered with thick miſts, does not furniſh from within i ſelf 
any object of commerce. Its population and riches depend on an- 
other foundation than itsown produce. Its ſituation gives it an oppor- 
tunity of pouring in a prodigious quantity of goods upon the weſtera 
yn of England and Scotland, and all round Ireland, without pay- 
g the dutics. | | 
The merchants imported wines, brandies, and filk-ſtuffs from 
Spain and France; th y imported tobacco, ſugar, cambrics, lawns, 
and other linen cloths, from Hamburgh, Holland, and Flanders; 
and they imperted rum, coffee, and other commedities, from the 
colonies, not only of Britain, but of other nations. As their ware» 
houſes were always filled with all forts of probibited goods, or ſuck 
as were liable to very heavy duties, they ſeized erery opportunity 
of running them into a1 + of the three kingdoms of Britain. Theſe 
opportunities never failed to preſent themſelves, as a ſtorm, or 
dark night, was the time moſt fayourable for this purpoſe. From 
whatever quarter the wind blew, it always drove them to a fure 
market, where they met their aſſociates or cuſtomers. 

| This was not all. The grain that rä carried there from Eng- 
land, and with a bounty on the exportation, was converted in- 
to drink, As it was free from the enormous exciſe - duties, the 
yon Pegs coaſts, and the navigators who frequented the iſland, 
be ferved by the brewers there on much better terms 823 

the Engliſh brewers. All the veſſels, therefore, on the north. 
coaſt, bound for America ar. Africa, touched at the Iſle of Man, 
mn order to take in their ſtores of beer there. By all theſe methods, 


taken 
Vor. I. | Ff | 
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Tho' moſt branches of the public revenue have been 
increaſed by an arrangement which deprived the illicit 
trader of his moſt convenient market, the India Com. 
pany have been particularly benefited by it. As their 

_ commodities were ſubjected to higher duties than any 
Others, the clandeſtine importation of them was more 
conſiderable, and was principally carried on by the Iſe 
| | „ of 


taken together, the public revenue of England was diminiſhed 
200,000 l. ſterling, and that of Ireland about the half of that ſun, 
It appeared impoſſible to check this abuſe, without invading the 
ancient and eſtabliſhed rights of the family of Athol, who were in 
the poſſeſſion of the juriſdiction and revenues of the iſland, lu 
ſtates where property is not ſo much reſpected as in England, 2 
violation of this nature would have been eaſily permitted. The” 
Britiſh\miniſtry, however, choſe rather to purchaſe all the privi. 
leges that were a burden on them, and they came to be extinguilh- 
in the 1764, on payment of the ſum of 70, ooo l. Sterling, and i 
on on the eſtabliſhment of ireland, whoſe revenues have been 
y charged with a part of the expence of this tranſaction, of 
the advantage whereof ſhe partakes. SD 
It was much to be-feared, that ſmuggling, after being baniſhed 
from the Iſle of Man, would have found a fafe retreat in the iſlands 
of Faro, belonging to Denmark. The wiſeſt and moſt rigorous 
meaſures were then taken to prevent this; and, to theſe, other pre- 
. cautions have ſince been added. The ſtate which, before the hf 
war, maintained only ten thouſand ſeamen in the time of peace, 
now employs about ſixteen thouſand, Their activity and courage, 
virtues efſeatial to this profeſſion, are employed in cruizing briſkly 
ainſt ſmugglers. 25 | a 
Though all the parts of adminiſtration have felt the effects of 
theſe arrangements, the India Company have, in ſeveral reſpedts, 
deen the greateſt gainers. As their goods were burdened with hea · 
vier duties than any other commoditics, the clandeſtine importation 
of them was proportionably more conſiderable, and was principal- 
| Brac uf on by the Iſle of Man, admirably ſituated for the recep- 
tion of every thing that came from the north. The influence of 
theſe precautions has become apparent in the ſales of foreign com- 
panies, where teas, the favourite article of contraband trade, have 
fallen in their price. The Engliſh Company will not fail in time 
. coming to make proviſion in proportion to the demands, and fo 
take themſelves the profit which their rivals came to ſnatch from 
them, even in their own proper territories. If any thing can mo- 
derate the noiſe made about this late ſucceſs, it is the diſcovery ſome 
little time ago at Labrador, of a kind of tea that begins to be known 
under the name of hiperion. The northern parts of America have 
already ſubſtituted it in place of the tea of Aſia, and it is not im- 
flible but that the mother country will follow the example of her 
- colonies. This new fancy cannot poſlibly take, without occaſion- 
ing a great blank in che trade of the Company. 
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of Man, which is admirably ſituated to receive veſſels 
from the north. Tea was the favourite obje& of this 
contraband trade. The Engliſh Company will not fail, 

in future, to provide a ſtock proportionable to their de- 
— and to ſecure. to themſelves the advantages 
which their rivals raviſned from them * the limits 
of their own empire. 

The teas and other merchandiſe that arrive from In- 
dia are paid for in money. The government, which i is 
not ignorant of this, has limited the exportation of ſpe- 
cie to 6,7 50, oo0 livres . This unaccountable reſtrie- 
tion, ſo unworthy a commercial people, neither has been 
or can be carried into execution. The ſums regiſter- 
ed are always much higher; but this indulgence does 
not prevent conſiderable ſums being clandeltinely car- 
ried abroad without the knowledge of the cultom-houſe 
officers. Theſe fraudulent practices have increaſed: in 
proportion as the trade has become more extenſive ; and 
the money ſent out of the kingdom has been long com- 
puted at one third of the profit ariſing from the ſales. 

This exportation of ſpecie would have been more con- 


ſiderable, if the Company had adhered. to that arti- 
dle in their charter, by which it is provided, that they 


ſhall export, in merchandiſe of their own nation, the va- 
lue of the tenth: part of what they take in money upon 


their veſſels. They have conſtantly made a char = : 


much greater ſums in braſs, — and Engliſh clo 

| out reckoning the profits made in India upon v4 
m Sweden and | Biſcay, and other articles taken from 

ſeveral countries of Europe. 

Their advocates, in order to veinſtate them in the 

good opinion of the public, which they have but ſeldom 

enjoyed, have frequently aſſerted, that this body ocea- 

honed as much money to be brought into the country 

as they carried out of it. This plea cauſed ſuch a warm 

altercation in the beginning of the preſent century, that 


the government — the queſtion not —— of 


its atferition, It was tound, by conſulting the regiſters, 
2 ſrom the end of December 1712 to the end of De- 
F f 2 cembee 
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capital ſhould, in the opinion of the public, have * 
9 re 


3 


ported to India. From all cireumſtances it appeared, 
that the caſh clandeſtinely carried out, amounted, at 
leaſt, to one half; and that, conſequently, there could 
de no miſtake in eſtimating the amount of both theſe 
ſums at 78, 844,566 livres 5 ſols +. The ſums remitted 
home by the Company, in the ſame ſpace of time, a. 
mounted to 75,058,391 livres 5 ſols 1. Thus, ſuppo. 


ſing theſe calculations to be juſt, the conſumption ot the 


Aſiatic productions in England, for five years, ſhould 
not have riſen ſo high as 3, 786, 165 livres || : but there 
is reafon to believe it roſe much higher; and that a 
great deal of merchandiſe, apparently ſold to foreign. 
ers, never ſtirred out of the kingdom. The partiiality 
that has lately prevailed in favour of Scots and Iriſh 
linens, printed in England, and the increaſe of the ſilk 
manufacture, by leſfening the demand for contraband 
goods, muſt neceſſarily render the commerce of the Eaſt 
more advantageous to the nation. Before the year 
1720, Great Britain annually conſumed three millions 
ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand yards of India cot- 
tons ; but this conſumption is greatly diminiſhed. 


2 Ir is not to be ſuppoſed, that any 
3 4 changes could happen in the relative 
Proprietor%- gate of the Indian trade with the g0- 
vernment in general, without producing ſome altera- 
tions in the private fortunes of the proprietors. Their 
profits have, at certain periods, been enormous ; at 0- 
thers, very trifling. The ſhares have been regulated in 
conformity to theſe variations. The dividead, which, 
for a long time, had been no more than ſeven per cent. 
was, in 1743, raiſed to eight. It was afterwards redu- 
ced to ſix; in 1766 it roſe to ten, and fince that time 
to twelve and a half. This was more than the fituation 
of the Company could afford; ſince, at this period, they 
had little more remaining than their original capital. 
If this be the cafe, how has it happened - 460 ſo ſmall a 


* 2,299,6321. 175. 943. + 3,449,4491. 
} 3,283, 804 I. 123. 1d 165, 644 l. 148, 742. 
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, cember 1717, 52,563,037 livres 10 ſols “ had been ex. 
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red the value of 280,000,000 “, which is the amount 
according to the price of the ſtock + ? ne jg0; 
This objeQion is not anfwerable: The enthuſiaſm” 4 
of the Engliſh is well known. It has repeatedly been | 
NAT.” Ff 3 excited 


N a About 12, 250, 00 E 
. + Intoxicated as they then were, they might have poſed this 
matter ſtill further, had they not been ſtopt by parliament, who, 
toling ſight of the precious truſt committee to their care, paſſed an 
act, which may be attended with the moſt dangerous conſequences. a 
This outrage upon the law of e knows no preſtrip- 
tion, will be an eternal reproack to them, even among people of 
prudence, who thought, as well as they, that the time was not yet 
come for raiſing their ſhares to ſuch a height; and the real ſituation 
of the Company was in favour of their opinion. According to the 
ſtate given by the Direction itſelf, 17th May 1767, they owed about 
6,004,145 livres, (262,681 l. 6s. rod. halfpenny, Sterling.) Theſe 
debts being public, it is not poſſible to conceal them ; and yet there 
are cirenmibances which might lead us to ſuppoſe, that it was dan- 
to e them to the eye of the pudhe in their preſent well-- 
nown ſituation. The intereſt the Company Rad to appear rich, 
N given: reaſom to ſuſpett, that they have concealed ſome private 
debts in Europe, and more eſpecially in India A ſuſpicion, how- 
ever, that has no other foundation than bare poſſibilities, is not to- 
de put in the balance with a public and legal declaration. Let os 
— = what refourecs the Company have to counterbalance thefe- 
ebts. | . i 
| — veddeiee yaer ral means is what is owing them bx 
government. They lent to government in 1698, 2,000,000 of li- 
vres, (87, 500 J. Sterliag;) in 1708, 1,200,000, (52, 500 l. Sterling) 
in 1744, 1,000,000, (43,750. Sterling.) The ſole object of theſe aids 
was to obtain a prorogat ion or renewal of their excluſive charter. The 
intereſt paid them by the ſtate has been always equal to what was 
paid by them to their other ereditors; and it was never reduted to- 
three per cent. but in the 175, with the reſt of the national debt. 
The other effefts the Company are poſſeſſed of in England, and the 
— them, do not exceed 179,989 livres, (7, 874 l. 10s. 4d. 
_ -halfpenuy, Stenling;) fo that rhEleftzre of the Company in Europe 
— — Nr (191,6241. 108. 4d. halfpenoy,, 
ng. 0 9 L » . N 
; Theſe funds circutating in the way-of trade, do not appear to be: 
fo eaſily aſcertained. Thoſe ſpeculators who have the beſt opinion: 
of their ſituation will not allow them to have above 4;500,000 K 
vres, (196,875 |. Sterling,) which appears to them more than ſuffici-- 
ent for three expeditions. Fhey are in a miſtake. The Compa 
have themſelves declared, that they have in India, at fea, or in their 
warehouſes, 5, 84.966 livres, (231,217 l. 5 5. 3 d. Sterling,) which 
added to what they are in p ſſaſſion of in Europe, makes a capital: 
-of 9,664. 955" livres, (42a, 841 J. 15 s. 7 d. halfpenny; Sterling). \ 
Fus is not all. The amount of their riches is increaſed by other 
 wnſiderations/ for thes moſt part very valuable. Size hundred — 
f | oy 


m—_ 


the owners of ſhips taken up on their account. Their dead 


a. 
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excited by circumſtances that would not have made the 


leaſt impreſſion on the moſt volatile and trifling people, 


An important event has forcibly drawn the whole na. 
tion into its vortex. They have abandoned themſelves, 
with all the impetuoſity of their character, to the vaſt 
proſpects that have been opened to them by the late 


conqueſt of Bengal *. SHovLy 


fifty thouſand livres (28,437 l. 108. Sterling) are owing them by 
one Nabob z and they have lent 74,900 (3,237 |. 105. 1A to 
ock 
in Aſia amounts to 400, ooo livres, (17, 500 l. Sterling ;) their ware- 
houſes in England are worth 40,0, (1, 50 I. Sterling ;) and 
their fortifications in India cannot be valued at leſs than 664, 335, 
(29,0641. 13s. 1 d. halſpenny, Sterling.) Their old poſſeſſions, valu- 
ed by their income, which amounts to 439,000. livres, (19, 206 l. 55, 
Sterling,) ought to be reckoned at 2, 193, oo livres, (96,0311. 5. 
Sterling.) The net produce of twenty five veſſels expected in the 
=m 1767 will be 1, 817, 168 livres, (79, 50 l. Sterling.) All theſe 

ums together make the amount of their funds to be 5,831,104 li- 


vres, (255,110 b 268. Sterling, ) which added. to g. 664, 955 livres, 


(422, 841 l. 15s. 7 d. halfpenny, Sterling,) makes 16,496, 059 li 


ures, (677,952 lk 1Ls. 7 d. halfpenny, Sterling.) 


8 


Sterling.) which is the amount, according to the price of 


ntents, on the other hand, have f out more than e- 
aggeration in this calculation. According to them, all the ſums ol 
money owing by the Indian princes are only mere chimeras, whers- 


with, at all times, they have amuſed Europe. The forts built by 


them, ſo.much boaſted of, are of Httle value in themſelves, and will 
be of none at all at the expiration of their charter, whatever might 


| have been the expence of building them. There is none of their 
territorial poſſeſſjons which does not coſt more to defend than what 


is drawn from it. The profits ariſing from the ſales are allotted to 
pay the dividend, and do not enlarge: the capital ſtock. In ſhort, 
among ſo many pretended funds, the ſmall number of thoſe that 
have any real foundation, maſt hardly be ſufficient ta diſchar 

the debts, that have either been forgot. through hurry, or cou 

not be cleared up, by reaſon of. the diſtance.. Theſe ſnarlers go {6 
far as. to reduce the capital of the Company ta- 9,664,955 livres, 
(422, 841 l. 155. 7d. balfpenoy, Sterling,) owing io them. by go 
vernment, or employed by them in trade. There or ly remains, 


according to. their hypotheſis, the debt of 6,004,145 livres, 


(262,681 1. 6s. 104, halfpenny, Sterling,) once paid, and their 
proper funds, which are only 2, 800, oo livres, (122,500 l. Ster- 
ng, ), though they appear to be 3,200,000 livres, (149,000 l. Ster- 
ling,) and 860,810 livres, (37,660 l. 8s. 9d. Sterling, ) over and 

above that ſum. | | 
If it were fo, could it be poſſible that a capital of 3,660,810 l. 


vres, (160,1601. 8 8. 9 d. Sterling,) would have acquired, in w 


opinion of the public, the value of near 9,000,000 wes, (3975) 


and laid. the foundation. of ber empire in this. couotry, 


* 
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Suourv it be aſked, if this aſtoniſh- | | 
ing revolution, which has had ſo ſen- ye of Ben- 
ſible an influence, both upon the ſtate 6 : * "od 
of the inhabitants of this part of Aſia, 1 15 pro 
and upon the trade of the European 4 5 from ” 8 
nations in theſe climates, hath been 8 and 
the conſequence and reſult of a ſeries þ "3 4 wr 
of political ſchemes If it be one of 33 or 
thoſe events, of which prudence has ſerved. | 
a right to claim the ſole merit? We ſhall anſwer ; No. 


as opulent as extenſive, in the 1757, when ſhe gave up the provin- 


ces of Burdivan, Miduapour, and Chatigam y but it was not till af- 


ter the French were driven entirely out of India, that flie erected 
this grand ſuperſtructure. Her exertions were amazing. Phe viclo- 
ries with which they were crowned had the appearance of being de- 
cilive, yet nothing was brought to-a concluſion. The conquered al- 
ways found out ſome reſyurce or another, and matters were con- 
ſtantly to begin again. Nothing prevented the conquerors from 
putting an end to fo many calamities but the confining their am- 

dition within proper bounds : but they would have all, or nothing; 
and they had taken the reſolution, not to ſtop till they had found eut 
a perſon mean enough to condeſcend to take the name of Snbah,. 
under their protection or dependence. An old Mogul, who wiſhed 
to curry favour with the Engliſh, that they might aſſiſt him in 
bringing about his re-eſtabliſhment, made them a propoſal to take 
up the Subah ſhip on their account. He told them, that the im- 


perial ſtandard with which this title to authority was dignified, 


would efface the remembrance of the outrages they had committed, 
give their uſurpation an ap ace of juſtice, and ſave them all the 
expences that it would colt to maintain à right of conqueſt, that 


a__ be diſputed, or was not recogniſed, The ſagacious Clive was. 
u 


oubtedly afraid of the impreſſion this novelty would make upon 
the imaginations of the people; and he perſuaded his countrymen 
to reſt contented with the abſolute power of a prince, for fourteen 


or fifteen years, under the modeſt title of a farmer. | 


Since that period, the Company pay annually to the dethroned 
Emperor, twenty-ſix lacs of rupees, and two-thirds of that ſum to- 
the phantom of a Subah, whom they keep as a priſoner at Mon- 
coudabat. They are, beſides, burdened with all the expences requi- 
ſite for the adminiſtration and defence of the country, which muſt: 


of neceſſity be very conſiderable. On theſe conditions, all the pub- 
ie revenues of Bengal go into their coffers, and are at their ſole diſ 


poſal. 
People have differed- much in opinion with reſpect to the net 


produce of this rich and extenſive conqueſt. Ignorance has heaped 
up conttadictions on contradictions; policy has made matters ſtill 
more myſterious ; private intereſt has confounded every thing, It 


wenid-be the bigheſt preſumption for any one to pretend to —_ 


. ——-—2 . p — — — — 
— —— 
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Chance alone has determined it: and the circumſtan- 


| ces that have opened this field of glory and power to 
the Engliſh, far from promiſing them the ſucceſs they 


Have had, ſeemed, on the contrary, to threaten them 
with the moſt fatal reverſe of fortune. ler 
A pernicious cuſtom had, for ſome time, prevailed in 
theſe countries. The governors: of all the European 
ſettlements took upon them to grant an aſylum to ſuch 
of the natives of the country as were afraid of oppreſ- 
Hon or puniſument. As they received very confider- 
able ſums in return for their protection, they overlook. 
ed the danger to which the intereſts of their princi- 


pals were expoſed by this proceeding, One of the chief 
officers. of Bengal, who was apprized of this reſource, 


took refuge among the Engliſh at Calcutta, to avoid 
the puniſhment due to his treachery. He was taken 


under their protection. The Subah, juſtly irritated, put 


Hinofelf at the head of his army, attacked the place, and 
took it. He put the garriſon into a eloſe dungeon, 
where they were ſuffocated in the ſpace of twelve hours. 
_—_— | | Three 


the darkneſs into which ſo mayy. intelligent people have not been 
.able to penetrate. Mean time, we hope to be forgiven for hazard · 
.ing our conjectures, and pointing out the ground on which they are 


ſupported. ha 

The annual fale of the Company may be computad at three mil- 
Bons Sterkng, The difference betwixt buying and ſelling, ſhould be 
-about one half. Conſequently, the goods have been paid with one 
million and « half Sterling. 5 | 

We haxe good reaſon to think, that, for fome years the Eng- 
ih have exported to India as mach value in drapery 1 Eu; 


_ ,Fopean; goods as they have done in caſh. They have only therefore 


ſent abroad 750, oo l. Sterling. | 
Not only that exportation of caſh has entirely ceaſed, but it has 
alfa been ſettled, that, after the liquidation os the debts of Aſie 
and advances ſufficient for the factories, the mother country ſhould. 
. ſend 500,000 pounds in caſh, We may theretore value the net re- 
venue of Bengal at 1,250,000 pounds Sterling. 
Our covjeAures coincide very pearly with Me Dow's calculation. 
He fays, that in the month of April 1766, the revenues of Bengal 
amounted to 33.025,968 rupees, and that the expences am 
to 22,450,000: rupees, ox 2,321,994 l. 18. 3d. Sterling. 
Leet us dedutt from that ſum the 400,000, pounds which the Com- 
; pany arc obliged to give to government far the proteftion they have 
got from it, or for tavours. which they expect, and we ſhall haxe-a 
Pretty gult idea ol the real value of Beagg.to the Company. 


—_ 
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Three and twenty of them only remained alive. Theſe 
wretched people offered” large ſums to the keeper of 
their priſon, to prevail upon him to get their deplo- 
rable ſituation repreſented to the -prince. Their cries 
and lamentations were ſufficient informations to the 
people, who were touched with compaſſion ; but no one 
would venture to addreſs the deſpotic monarch upon 
the ſubjet. The expiring Englith were told, that he 
was aſleep ; and there was not, perhaps, a ſingle perſon 
in Bengal who thought that the tyrant's ſlumbers ſhould 
be interrupted, even to preſerve the lives of one hundred 
and fifty unfortunate men. 
Admiral Watſon, who was juſt arrived in India with 
his ſquadron, and Colonel Clive, who had fo remarka- 
bly diſtinguiſhed himfelf in the war of the Carnatic, did 
not heſitate to revenge the cauſe of their countrymen. 
They got together the Engliſh, who had been diſperſed, 
and were flying from place to place, they went up the 
Ganges in the month of December 1756, retook Cal- 
cutta, made themſelves maſters of ſeveral other places, 
and gained a compleat victory over the Subah. {4 
Such a rapid and extenſive ſucceſs becomes in a man- 
ner inconceivable, when we conſider that it was only 
with a body of five hundred men that the Engliſh were 
to ſtand againſt the whole force of Bengal. But, if their 


ſuperiority was partly owing to their better diſcipline, 


and to other evident advantages that the Europeans 
have in battle over the Indian powers, the ambition of 
eaſtern chiefs, the avarice of their miniſters, and the 
nature of a government, whoſe only ſprings are fear 
and preſent intereſt, were of ſtill more effectual ſervice 
to them : they had: experience -enough to take advan» 


tage of the-concurrence of theſe ſeveral circumſtances 


in their fir attack, and in all that ſucceeded it. The 
Subah became deteſted by all his own people, as tyrants 
generally are; his principal officers ſold their intereſt 
to the Engliſh ; he was betrayed at the head of his ar- 
my, the greateſt part of which refuſed to engage; and 
he himſelf fell into the hands of his enemies, who cau- _ 
ſed him to be ſtrangled in priſon. 2418 
They diſpoſed of the Subahſhip in favour of Jafher- 
Ally-Khan, the ringleader of the conſpiracy; who _ 
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ded to the Company ſome provinces, with a grant of Ei 
every privilege, exemption, and favour, to which they har 
could have any pretence. But he ſoon grew weary of hin 
the yoke he had brought upon himſelf, and he fecretly Be: 
looked out for means to get rid of it. His deſigns were we 
diſcovered, and he was arreſted in the center of his own the 
capital. PETS | wo 
_ - Coflim-Ally-Khan, his nephew, was proclaimed in but 
his ſtead. He had purchaſed that uſurpation with an tha 
inmenſe ſum of money. But he did not enjoy it long. of 
Impatient of the yoke, as his predeceſſor had been, he fou 
ave ſome tokens of his intractability, and refuſed to tire 
bmit to the laws the Company impoſed upon him. hot 
Upon thig the war broke out «gain. The fame Jaffier. Pre 
Ally-Khan, whom the Engliſh kept a priſoner, was a- pol 
gain proclaimed. Subah of Bengal. They marched a- g 
gainſt Coſſim Ally- Khan. His general officers were cor- the 
rupted : he was betrayed and entirely defeated ; but, Pa 
while he loſt, his dignity, he had the good fortune ts Wa 
ve the e treaſures he had amaſſed, of | 
Notwithſtanding this revolution, Coffim- Ally did not ing 
drop his hopes of vengeance. Full of reſentment, and Al 
Joaded with treafure, he ſet out for the Nabob of Ba- Ou! 
 narez, chief vizir in the Mogul's empire. He and all Po! 
the neighbouring princes re-united in oppoſition to the the 
common enemy, who threatened them all equally. But hir 
now the conteſt lay no longer between them and a cec 
handful of Europeans, juſt arrived from the coaſt of Co- Be 
romandel; they were to engage with the whole ſtrength an 
of Bengal, of which the Engliſh were maſters. Elated th 
with their ſucceſſes, they did not wait to be attacked; JE” 

they ſet out directly, and mide head againſt ſo formi- 
dable a league, \ marching on with all the confidence lea 
which Clive could inſpire, a leader whoſe name ſeem» the 
ed to have become the pledge of conqueſt. However, the 
Clire did not care to hazard any thing. Part of the be 
aign was ſpent in negociations; but in time the o 
treaſures which the Engliſh had drawn from Bengal all 
ſerved to enſure them new conqueſts. The heads of :ho 


the Indian army were corrupted; and when the Na- 
bob of Banarez was deſirous of coming to action, he was 
obliged to-fly* with his men without ever being able to 
engage. . - By 
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By this victory, the country of Banarez fell into the 
hands of the Engliſh ; and it ſeemed as if nothing could 
hinder them from annexing that ſovereignty to that of 
Bengal: but, either from moderation or. prudence, they 
wer content to levy eight millions by contribution: and 
they offered peace to the Nabob on conditions which 
would render him incapable of doing them any hurt; 
but, ſuch as they were, he moſt readily agreed to them, 
that he might regain the poſſeſſion of his own provinces, 
la the midſt of theſe calamities, Coflim- Ally ſtill 
found means to preſerve part of his treaſures, and re» 
tired to the Cheyks, a people ſituated in the neighbour. 
hood of Delhi, from whence he made an attempt to 
procure ſome allies, and to raiſe a body of men to op- 
poſe the Engliſh. = 


While matters were thus circumſtanced in Bengal, 


the Mogul, having been driven out of Delhi by the 
Pattans, by whom his ſon had been ſet up in his room, 
was wandering from one province to another, in ſearch 
of a place of refuge in his own territories, and requeſt- 
ing ſuccour from his. own vaſſals, but without ſucceſs. 
Abandoned by his ſubjects, betrayed by his allies, with- 
out ſupport, without any army, he was allured by the 
power of the Engliſh, and implored their protection; 
they promiſed to conduct him to Delhi, and re-eſtabliſh 
him on his throne ; but they began by cauſing him to 
cede to them before-hand the abſolute ſovereignty over 
Bengal. This ceſſion was made by an authentic act, 


and attended with all the formalities uſually practiſed 


throughout the Mogul empire. | 

The Engliſh, ſecurely poſſeſſed of this title, which 
was to give a kind af legitingacy to their uſurpation, at 
leaſt in the eyes of the vulgar, ſoon forgot the promiſes 
'they had made. They gave the Mogul to underſtand, 
that particular circumſtances would not ſuffer them to 
.be concerned in ſuch an enterprize ; that ſome better 
opportunity was to be hoped for; and, to make up for 
all his Ioſſes, they 
lions ®, with the revenue of Illahabad, and Shah Ichana- 
bad, or Delhi; upon which that unfortunate prince 


. *.262,500b 


aſſigned him a penſion of fix mil- . 
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was reduced to ſubſiſt himſelf in one of the principal 
towns of the province of Banarez, where he has taken 
up his reſidence. Thus the Mogul empire comes to be 
ſhared between two governing powers, one of which is 
acknowledged in all the diſtricts of India, where the 
Engliſh Company has any eſtabliſhments and authority, 
the other in fuch provinces as border on Delhi, and in 
thoſe parts to which the influence of that Company doe: 
not extend. bs 
The Engliſh, thus become ſovereigns of Bengal, have 
thought it neceſſary to keep up the ſhadow of ancient 
forms in a country where they have the lead; and, 
perhaps the only power that is likely to be ſecure and 
laſting. They govern the kingdom. ſtill under the name 
of a Nabob, who is of their nomination, 'and in their 
pay; and ſeems to give his orders. It is from him that 
all public acts ſeem to proceed and iſſue, though in fat 
the decrees of the council at Calcutta; fo that the peo- 
ple, notwithſtanding their change of maſters, have for 
a conſiderable time been induced to believe, that they 
ſtill ſubmit only to the ſame yoke. | | 
If we ſhould wiſh to know the amount of the public 
revenues of Bengal, we ſhall find, at the period of the 
conqueſts, it was equal to fourſcore millions *. The 
expences, either for the government, or defence of the 
province, were ſtated at 41 millions ; fix millions f 


were agreed to be given to the Mogul, and three mil- 


' Hons || to the Nabob; ſo that the remainder to the 
Company was thirty millions 9. Their purchaſes in 
the different markets of India might abſorb a great 
part of this ſum; but ſtill it has been thought there 
muſt, after all, remain a lus of ſeveral millions to 
be carried into Great Britain. 

This new arrangement of matters, without having 
wrought any ſenſible change in the exterior form of the 
'Englith Company, has eſſentially changed their obje&. 
They are no longer a trading body; they are a terri- 
torial power, which farms out its revenues in aid of a 
commerce that formerly was their ſole exiſtence, and 
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which, notwithſtanding the extenſion it has receivech, 
is no more than an additional object in the various com- 
binations of theit preſent real grandeur. The arrange 
ments intended to give ſtability to a ſituation ſo proſ- 
perous, are, perhaps, the moſt reaſonable that can be. 
England has at preſent in India an eſtabliſhment to the 
amount of nine thouſand eight hundred European 
troops, and fifty- four thouſand Sipahis, well armed and 
well diſciplined. Three thouſand of theſe Europeans, 
and twenty: five thouſand Sipahis, are diſperſed along 


the borders of the Ganges. | 


The moſt conſiderable body of theſe troops has been 
ſtationed in Banarez, once the nurſe of Indian ſcience, 
and (till che moſt famous academy of theſe rich coun- 
tries, where European avarice pays no regard to any 
thing. This ſituation is choſen, becauſe it appeared 
favourable for topping the deſcent of the warlike moun- 
taineers of the north; and, in caſe of attack, the main- 
taining! of a war in a foreign territory would be leſs 
ruinous than in the countries of which the Company is 
to receive the revenues. On the ſouth, as far as it has 
been found practicable, they have occupied all the nar- 
row paſſes by which an enterprizing and active adver- 
ſary might attempt to penetrate into the province. Dac- 
ca, which is in the center of it, ſees under its walls a 
conſiderable force always ready to fly wherever their 
preſence may be -neceflary. All che Nabobs and Ra- 
jahs, who are dependent on the Subah of Bengal, are 
diſarmed, ſurrounded by ſpies in order to diſcover their 
conſpiracies; and by troops to render them ineffectual. 
In caſe} of any unlucky revolution, which might o- 
blige the victoriqus power to change its quarters, and 
abandon its poſts, they have sonſtructed a fort near 
Calcutta called Fort- William, which, in caſe of urgent 
necetity,ywould-lerve as a place of refuge for the army, 
ſnould they be forted to retreat, and give time to ex- 
pect the neceſſary reinforcements for the recovery of 
their ſuperiority. This fort is a regular octagon, with eight 
baſtions, ſeveral counter- guards, and ſome half - moone, 
already begun without a glacis, or covered way. The 
dach of this fort may be about one hundred and ſixty 
feet broad, its depthi about eighteen, On the ſide f 
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the Ganges, the place is leaſt ſtrong, and the curtain; 


are covered only with redans, over which there i; 


a double battery raiſed on piles. The principal in. 
convenience of this citadel, whoſe conſtruction coſt 
twenty millions“, is, that it does not ſerve to proted 


Calcutta, which is now become the moſt important city 


in India, whoſe people amount to ſix hundred thouſand 
ſouls, and has prodigious riches centered within her 


Walls, and by a variety of cireumſtances is now become 


the theatre of a moſt extenſive commerce: it muſt neceſ. 
farily be the ſalubrity of the air, and the advantage of 
2 very fortunate poſition, which have prevailed over 
every other confideration. -. - nig 5 

Not withſtanding the wiſe precautions taken by the 
Engliſh, are not, and cannot be, without appre- 
henſions. e Mogul power may gain ſtrength, and 
wiſh to reſcue one of its fineſt provinces out of the hands 
of a foreign oppreſſor. They have reaſon to fear that 
the barbarous nations may be again allured by the mild - 
neſs of the climate. The princes now at variance may, 
perhaps, put an end to their conteſts, and re-unite in 
favour of their common liberty. It is not impoſſible 


but the Indians, who are in the pay of the victori. 


— 


ous Engliſh, and actually conſtitute their force, may 
one day turn upon them thoſe arms of which they have 
been taught the ufe, The grandeur of the Company, 
ſounded folely on deluſion, may, perhaps, moulder a. 
way without their being aQually driven trom what they 
poſſeſs. It is well known that the Marattas have their 
eyes continually turned towards this fine country, and 
are conſtafitly threataing it with invaſion. - Unleſs the 


_ Engliſh are ſucceſsful enough, either by bribery or in 


- 


trigue, to divert the ſtorm, Bengal will be the ob- 
ject of pillage and rapine, whatever meaſures may be 


taken to oppoſe a liglit cavalry, whoſe-alermeſs/exceeds 


every thing we can ſay of it. The incurſions of theſe 


| ravagers may be repeated; and then they will have leis 


tribute to pay, but their expence muſt be increaſed: 
Suppoſing, however, that none of the miſchiefs we have 
ventured to foreſee; 'ſhould take place, is it —— 
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s the revenues of Bengal ſhould always continue the ſame? 4 
is We muſt have leave to doubt it. The Engliſh Com-. 


1 pany no longer import filver into their ſettlements, but 
lis even export ſome for the uſe of their factories. Their 
& agents make immenſe fortunes, and even private per- 
5 ſons gain a tolerable competence, which they repair to 
d the capital to enjoy. The other European nations find, 
r in the treaſures of this ruling power, accommodations 


e which make it unneceſſary to introduce ne bullion. 
ſ- Maſt not all theſe combinations ſerve to bring about a 
of blank in the reckoning of thoſe countries, and ſuch as 
7 will ſooner or later force itſelf to be left in the making 
up of the public accounts? f 245 
Ne That period might be at ſome diſtance, indeed, if the 
b Engliſh, reſpecting the rights of humanity, were to rid 
d thoſe countries of the oppreſſion under which they have 
ds groaned for ſo many ages. Then Calcutta, far from 
at being an object of terror to the Indians, would be ren- 
d dered atribunal always open to the complaints of thoſe 
Y, unhappy ſufferers whom tyranny ſhould dare to moleſt. 
in Property would grow into reſpect; ſo that the treaſure 
le which has been buried ſo long would be drawn out of 
i. the bowels of the earth, and fulfil its deſtined purpoſe. 
* Agriculture and manufactures would be encouraged to 
ye ſuch a degree, that the objects of export would become 
7 from day to day more conſiderable, and the Company, 
a by following ſuch maxims as theſe, inſtead of bein 
7 driven to the neceſſity of leſſening the tributes whic 
ir they found eſtabliſhed, might poſſibly find means to 
id bring about an augmentation conſiſtent with the gene- 
he ral ſatisfaRion of the natives. Let it not be ſaid that 
n ſuch a plan is chimerical. The Engliſh Company of 
he itſelf has already proved the poſlibility of it. 8 
be - The Europeans, who have acquired any territory in 
n India, for the moſt part choſe for their farmers the na- 


tives of the country, from whom it is common to exact 


ſs ſuch confiderable ſums in advance, that, in order to 
{if pay them, they are obliged to borrow at an exorbitant 
ve intereſt. The diſtreſs which theſe greedy farmers vo- 
at luntarily bring on themſelves, obliges them to exact 
he of the inhabitants to whom they underlet ſome par- 
51 cels of the land, fo conſiderable a rent, that the poor 
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wretches quit their villages, and abandon them for 
ever. The contractor, ruined by this elopement, which 
renders him inſolvent, is diſmiſſed to make room for x 
fucceſſor, who commonly meets with the ſame fate; ſo 
that it very frequently happens, that nothing but the 
firſt ſum depoſited is ever received from the eſtate, or 
very little more. „Aer: | | | 
Different Reps have been taken in the Engliſh colo- 
nies on the coaſt of Coromandel. It had been obſcr. 
ved, that the villages had been formed by ſeveral fa- 
milies, who for the moſt part were connected with each 
other; this remark ſerved to baniſh the cuſtom of em- 
ploying farmers. Every land was taxed at a rent cer- 
rain by the year, and the head of the family was ſecu- 
rity for his relations and connections. This method u- 
nited the coloniſis one with another, and created in 
them a diſpoſition as well as the means of affordin 
themſelves a reciprocal ſupport. This has occaſione 
the riſe of the ſettlements of that nation to the utmoſt de. 
gree of proſperity they were capable of receiving: while 
thoſe of her rivals were languiſhing for want of cultiva- 
tion and manufactures, and conſequently of population. 
Why is not a mode of conduct, which does fo muck 
honour to reaſon and humanity, extended beyond the 
ſmall territory of Madraſs? Can it then be true, that 
moderation of temper is a virtue, ſolely attached to mo- 
derate fortunes? Ihe Engliſh Company, till theſe lat - 
ter times, had always held a eonduct ſuperior to that 
of the other ſettlements. Their agents, their factors, 
were well choſen. The moſt part of them were young 
men of good families, already inſtructed in the rudi- 
meits of commerce, and ſuch as were not afraid, when 
the ſervice of their country called upon them, to croſs 
thoſe ſeas which England confiders but as a part of her 
empire. The Company had generally regarded their 
commerce in a great ſcale, and had almoſt always car- 
- ried it on like an aſſociation of true politicians as well 
as a body of merchants. Upon the whole, their plant- 
ers, merchants, and ſoldiers, had retained their honeſty, 
more regularity, and more firmneſs, than thoſe of the 
other ann! at hone 07 2102536077 5 
Who would ever liave imagined that this ſame Com- 
en 1 8 pan], 
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pany, by an immediate alteration of conduct, and change 
of ſyſtem; ſhould ſoon make the people of Bengal regret 
the deſpotiſm of their ancient maſters ? That ſatal re- 
volution has been but too ſudden and too real. A ſet - 
tled tyranny has taken place of arbitrary authority. 
The exactions are become general and ſtated, the op- 
preſſion continual and abſolyte. The deſtructiye art of 
monopolies is carried to perfection, and new ones have 
been invented. In a word, they have altered and cor - 
rupted the public fources of confidence. and happineſs. 

Under the government of the Mogul emperors, the 
Subahs, who had the care of the revenues, were, from 
the nature of their buſineſs, obliged to leave the receipt 
of them to Nabobs, Polygars; and Jemidars, who 
were a ſort of under ſecurity to other Indians, and theſe 
ſill to others; ſo that the produee of the lands paſſed 
on, and was partly ſunk, amidſt 2 multitude of inter- 
mediate hands, before it eame into the coffers of the 
Subah, who, on his part, delivered but a very ſmall 
portion of it to the Emperor. This adminiſtration, faul- 
ty in many reſpects, had in it this favourable circum- 


* 8 
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ſtance for the. people, that the farmers. never being 


changed, the rent of the farms remained always the 
ſame; becauſe the leaſt increaſe; as it diſturbed the 
whole chain of advantage which every one perceived 
in his turn, would infallibly have occaſioned a revolt: 
2 reſource, but the only one left in _ of 
umanity in countries groaning under the oppreſſions 
of deſpotic rulers. 2 e 
Ik. is. probable that, in the midſt of theſe regulations, 
there were many injuries and partial diſtreſſes. But, 
atleaſt, as the receipt of the public monies was made 
upon 4 fred and moderate aſſeſſment, emulation was 


not totally extinguiſhed. The cultivators of the land 


being ſure of laying up the produce of their harveſt, 


after paying with exactneſs the rate of their farm, aſ- 


ſiſted the natural goodneſs. of the ſoil by their labour: 
the weavers, maſters. of the price of their works, being 

at liberty to make choice of the buyer which beſt ſuit- 
ed them, exerted themſelves in extending and impro- 


ving their manufactures. Both the one and the other, 


being eaſy on the head of their ſubſiſtence, yielded with 
G g 3 ſatisſaction 
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ſutisfaction to the moſt delightful inclinations of nature, 
or the prevailing fancy of their climate; and beheld in 
the ĩnereaſe of their family nothing more than the means 
of augmenting their riches. Such are evidently the rea- 
_ tons why induſtry, agriculture, and population, have 
been carried to ſuch à length in the province of Ben- 
gal. One would think they might ſtill be carried fur. 
ther under the government of a free people, friends to 
humanity; but the thirſt of money, the moſt devour. 
ing, the moſt cruel of all paſſions, has given riſe to a 
pernĩcious and deſtructive government. 

_ The Engliſh, become fovereigns of Bengal, ſcarcely 
cantent to receive the revenues on the ſame footing as 
the ancient Subahs, have been deſirous all at once to 
augment the produce of the farms, and to appropriate 
to themſelves the rents. To / accompliſh both theſe 
objects, the Engliſh Company, that ſovetreign Compa- 
ny, are become the farmers to their 'own''Subah, that 
is, to a creature on whom they have juſt conferred that 
empty title, the more ſecurely to impoſe on the Indian 
people. The conſequence of this new plan has been to 
pillage the farmers, in order to ſubſtitute in their room 
the Company's agents. They have alſo monopolized 
the ſale of ſalt, tobacco, and betel, objects of the firſt 
conſequence in thoſe countries; but they have done 
this under the name, and apparently on the account of 
che Subah. They have gone ſtill further, and have o- 
bliged the very ſame Subah to eſtabliſh in their favour 
an excluſive privilege for the ſale of cotton coming from 
any other provinee, in order to raiſe it to an exorbitant 
price. They have had the duties augmented, and, to 
gonclude all, have obtained an edict, which has been 
publiſhed, to forbid all private Europeans trading in 
the interior parts of Bengal, and leaving it open and 


lawful only for the Engliſh. 1 
When we reflect on ſuch a barbarous prohibition, it 


— 


ſcems as if it had been contrised on purpoſe to exhauſt 


all the powers of doing miſchief to that unfortunate 
country, whoſe proſperity, for their own ſake, ought to 
de the only object of the Engliſh Company. Beſides, 
3t is eaſy to ſee that the perſonal avarice of the members 


of the council at Calcutta has dictated that * 
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law. Their deſire was; to ehſure to themſelves the pro- 
duce of all the. manufacture; ät lengtli to force the 


merchants — other” — 9 60 choſe to trade from ; 


undertakings.” 151 0 1s Ft 50 * 3101 7 717d 
But ſtill, in che msk o of this rr condad, * 
comraiy! to the advantage of their conſtituents, - theſe 


treacherons agents have attempted to diſguiſe them-' 


ſelves under the maſk of zeal. It was neceſſary, ſay 
they, to export to England a quantity of merchandiſe 
proportioned to the extent of her commerce: hut the 
competition of private traders 7 prejudicial | to the 
the purchaſes of the Companye 20 0929 290c? 

Under the ſame pretext; and in order to extend this 
excluſioꝶ to the foreign ſettlements, While they appear 
to reſpect their rights, they have of late years ordered 
more merchandiſe than Bengal could fürhiſh. At the 
ſame time, the weavers have been forbidden to work 
for other nations, until the orders of the Engliſh Com- 
pany were compleated. Thus the workmen, not being 
any longer at liberty to ehooſe among the ſeveral pur 


chaſers, have been foreed to deliver the fruits of their 


labour at the priee they were pleaſed to give for them. 

Loet us conſider too how'heſe workmen have been 
paid. Here reaſon is confounded; we are at a loſs for 
Ler- or pretexts. The Engliſh, "conquerors of Ben- 
ns , poſſeſſors of the immenſe treaſures which the fruit - 


neſs of the ſoil, and the induſtry of the inhabitants, 


had collected, have ventured to take upon themſelves 

to alter the; value of the ſpecie· They have ſet the ex- 
ample of this meanneſs, unknown to the deſpotie rulers 
of Aſia; and it is through this diſhonourable act that 
they have announced to 


trary to the ME of trade and the public faith, could 
not laſt The Company themſelves found the 
pernicious e <Qs of it, and were: reſolved: to call in alf 
the falſe coin, in order to replace it with other money, 
perfectly conformable to that which was always current 
in thoſe countries. But let us attend to the manner in 


which ſo neceſſary an alteration was conducted. 


— 


natives their fovereignty = 
over them. It is true, that ſuch an operation, ſo con- 
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They have ſtruek in-gold, rupees to the amount of 
about fifteen millions , nominal value, but which re- 
preſented in fact but nine millions + ; for four tenths, 
or ſomething more, was alloy. All who were found 
to poſleſs theſe gold rupees of falſe alloy, were enjoined 
to bring them into the treaſury at Calcutta, where they 
ſhould be reimburſed. for them in ſilver rupees ; but, 
inſtead of ten rupees and a half of filver, which each 
gold rupee ought to be worth, - according to its rate, 
they gave them but ſix ; ſo that the amount of the alloy 
became the clear loſs of the holder of their money, 
An oppreſſion ſo general muſt neceſſarily be attend- 
ed with violence, and conſequently they have ſeveral 
times been obliged to have recourſe to force of arms to 
carry into execution the orders of the council at Cal- 
cutia. - Theſe forces have not been employed againſt 
the Indians alone; tumults and military preparations 
have again broke out on all ſides, even in the midſt of 
Peace. The Europeans have been expoſed to ſignal acts 
of hoſtility, and particularly the French, who, notwith- 
Randing their being ſo reduced, and ſo weak, have Gill 
excited the jealouſy of their former rivals. E 
If to the picture of public diſtreſa we were to add that 
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Company, almoſt every where, exacting their tribute 
with extreme rigour, and raiſing contributions far them 
with the cruelty. We d ſee them carrying 
2 kind of inquiſition into every family, and fitting in 
ju upon every fortune; robbing indiſcriminate- 
the artizan and the labourer ; imputing it as a crime 
againſt him that he is not ſufficiently rich, and puniſh- 
ing him accordingly. We ſhould view them ſelling their 
favour and their credit, as well to oppreſs the innocent 
as to ſcreen the guilty, We ſhould find, ia conſequence 
of theſe irregularities, deſpair ſeizing every heart, and 
an univerſal dejection getting the better of every mind, 
both tending to a general ſtop in the progreſs and ac- 
tivity of commerce, agriculture, and population. 
I will de thought, without doubt, that, after. theſe 
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evils to dread: however, as if the elements, in league 
wich mankind, had intended to bring all at once, upon 
the ſame people, every ealamity that by turns lays waſte 
the univerſe; a drought, of which there never had 
been an inſtance in thoſe climates, came upon them, and 
prepared the way for a moſt en famine! in the 
moft fertile of all countries. 

In Bengal they have two harveſts; one in April, ihe 
other in October. The - firſt, which they call the little 
harveſt; conſiſts of che meaner grain; the ſecond, ſli- 
led the grand harveſt, is ſingly of rice. The rains, 
which degin regularly in the month of Auguſt; and 
end in the middle of Ottober, are the occaſion of theſe 
different productions; and it was by a drought which 
happened in 1769, at the ſeaſon when the rains are ex- 
peed; that there was a failure in the great harveſt of 
1769, and the leſſer harveſt of 1770. It is true, that 
the rice on the higher grounds did not ſuffer, greatly 
dy this diſturbance of the ſeaſons, but there was far 
from a ſufficient quantity for the nouriſhment of all the 
inhabitants of the country; beſides, the Engliſn, who 
are engaged before hand to take proper care of their 
fubſiſtence, as well as of the Sipahis belonging to them, 
did not fail to keep locked up in their magazine a part 
of the grain, though the harveſt was inſuffieient. 

They have been accuſed of having made a very bad uſe 
of that neceſſary precaution, in order to carry on the 
moſt odious and the moſt” criminal of all monopolies. 
It may be true, that ſuch a horrible method of acqui- 
ring riches may have tempted ſome individuals, but that 
the chief agents of the Company, that the council of 
Calcutta could have adopted and ordered ſuch a de- 
ſtructive operation, that, to gain a few millions of ru- 
pees to the Company, the council ſhould coolly have de- 
voted to deſtruction ſeveral millions of their fellow crea- 
tures, and by the moſt cruel means; this is a cireum- 
ſtance we never can credit. We even venture to pro- 
nounce it impoſſible 3 becauſe ſuch wickedneſs could ne- 
ver enter at once into the minds and hearts of a ſet of 
men, whoſe buſineſs it is to deliberate: and act for the 
good of others. 


But ſtill this ſcourge did not fail to make itſelf felt 
throughout 
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throughout the whole of Bengal. Rice, which common- 
Iy ſells at one ſol. *. for three pounds, has gradually been 


raiſed till it came ſo high as to be ſold at four ſols + per 


pound, and it has even been up to five or fix ſols ; nei. 
ther indeed was there any to be found, except in ſuch 


places where the Europeans had taken care to colle& 
it for their own uſe. We 


The unhappy Indians were every day periſhing by 

houſands under this want of ſuſtenance, without any 
means of help, and without any reſource, not being 
able to procure themſelves the leaſt nouriſhment. They 
were to be ſeen in their villages, along the public ways, 
in the midſt of our European colonies, pale, . meagre, 
fainting, emaciated, conſumed by famine ; ſome ſtretch- 
ed on the ground, in expectation of dying, others ſcarce 
able to drag themſelves on to ſeek for any nutriment, 
and throwing themſelves at the feet of the Europeans, 
intreating them to take them in as their ſlaves. 

To this deſcription, which makes humanity ſhudder, 
let us add other objects equally ſhocking, ; let imagi- 
nation enlarge upon them, if poſſible; let us repreſent 
to ourſelves infants deferted, ſome expiring on the 
breaſt of their, mothers ; every where the dying and 
the dead mingled together; on all des the groans of 
forrow, and the tears of deſpair; and we ſhall then have 
ſome faint idea of the horrible ſpectacle Bengal preſent- 

ed for the ſpace of ſix weeks. if 

During chis whole time the Ganges was covered with 
careaſes; the fields and highways were choaked up with 
them; inſectious vapours filled the air, and diſeaſes mul- 
Uplied ; and one evil ſucceeding another, the plague 

had very nigh carried off the remainder of the inbabi- 
tants of that upfortunate kingdom. It appears, by cal- 

eulations pretty generally acknowledged, that the fa- 
mine carried off a fourth part; that is to fay, nearly 

three millions. - 3 5 

Bat it is ſtill more remarkable, and ſerves to charac- 

teriſe the gentleneſs, or rather the indolence, as well 
moral as natural, of theſe people, that, amidſt this ter- 
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ſed by the moſt urgent of all neceſſities, remained in an 
abſolute inaRivity, and made no attempts whatever for 
their ſelf-preſervation. All the Europeans, eſpecially 
the Engliſh, were poſſeſſed of granaries, and theſe very 
granaries were reſpected : private houſes were ſo too; 
no revolt, no murders, not the leaſt violence prevail - 
ed. The unhappy Indians, reſigned to a quiet deſpair, 


confined thernſelves to the requeſt of that ſiccour they 


did not obtain, and peaceably waited the relief of death. 
Let us now repreſent to ourſelves any part of Eu- 


rope afflicted by a ſimilar” calamity. © What diſorder? 


what-fury ! what attrocious acts! what crimes would 
enſue! how ſhould we have ſeen among us Europeans, 
ſome contending for their food with their dagger in 

hand, ſome purſuing, ſome flying, and, without re- 
morſe, cutting one another's throats. How ſhould we 
have ſeen men at laſt turn their rage on themſelves, 
tearing and devouring their own limbs, and, in the 
blindneſs of deſpair, trampling under foot all authori- 
ty, as well as every ſentiment of nature and reaſon. 
Had it been the fate of the Engliſh to have had the 
like events to dread on the part of the people of Ben- 
gal, perhaps the famine would have been leſs general, 
and leſs deſtructive. For, ſetting aſide, as perhaps we 
ought, every charge of enen „no one will under - 
take to defend them 9 the reproach of negligence, 
and inſenſibility. And in what circumſtance have the 

merited that reproach? In the very inſtant of time 
when the liſe or death of ſeveral millions of their fel- 


| low-creatures was in their power. One would think 


that, in ſuch-an alternative, the very love of mankind, 
that ſentiment innate in all hearts, might have inſpired 
them with/reſources. - Might not the poor wretches, ex- 
piring before the eyes of the Europeans, with reaſon 
have cried out, “Is it then but for our ruin that you 
« are fertile in expedients for your on preſervation? 
% The immenſe treaſures which a long ſucceſſion of | 
ages had accumulated in this country, you have made 
« your own ſpoils ; you have tranſpotted them into 
your on country; you have raiſed contributions 
on us; you have got your agents to receive them 
« for you; you ure maſters of bur interior commerce; 
| rb % 
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te chandiſe; your numerous veſſels, laden with the pro- 


duce of our induſtry and our ſoil, paſs and repaſs to 
, the enriching. of your factories and your colonies. 


All theſe things you regulate and carry on for your 
„ own. advantage. But what have you done for our 
1 preſerxation? What expedients have you uſed to re- 
„ mqye from us the ſcourge that threatened us? De- 

« prived of all authority. ſtripped of our property, 
„ weighed down by the terrible hand of power, we 
« can only liſt our hands to you, to implore your al- 
4 ſiſtance. Ve have heard our groans ; ye have ſeen 
« famine making very quick advances upon us; and 
« then. ye attended to your own preſervation. Ye have 
« hoarded up the ſmall quantity of proviſions which 
came to maturity; ye have filled your granaries with 
„ them, and diſtributed them among your ſoldiers. 


1 But we, the ſad dupes of your ayarice, wretches in 


10 every reſpect, as well by your tyranny as by your 
« indifference, ye treat us like flaves, while you ſup- 
4% poſe; we have any riches ; but, when it appears we 


« are but a ſet of beings. full of wants, then you no 


10 longer regard us even as human creatures. Of what 


10 ſervice is it toſus that you have the management of 


gur public forces entirely in your hands? Where are 


x the laws and the morals of which ye are fo proud? 
1 What then is that government whoſe wiſdom you 10 
6 much boaſt, of : Have you put a ſtop to the prodigi- 


% ous. exports carried on by your; private traders? 


% Have ye. changed che deſtination of your ſhips? 

< Have they. traverled- the neighbouring ſeas in ſearch 
«« of the, means f ſub{iftence for us? Have ye requeſt- 
«ed it of the adjacent countries? Ah! Why has Pro- 
&« -vidence, \uffered, you to break the chain which at- 


74 * tached us to our, ancient ſovereigns ! ? Leſs graſping, 


«and more humane than, vou are, they would have 
<« invited plenty from all parts of Aſia; they would 
5 have opened every communication; they would have 
L Juvglhed their treaſures, and have thought they did 
a e e themſelves while deep -K 
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an impreſſion on the Engliſh, ſuppoſing even that every 


ſentiment of humanity was extinguiſhed'in their hearts * 


by the effects of depraxity. The barrenneſs had been 
announced by à drought; and it is not to be doubted, 
that, if, inſtead of having ſolely a regard to themſelves, 
and remaining in an entire negligence of every: thing 
elſe, they had: from the firſt taken every precaution in 
their power, they might have ene the Eraſer» 
vation of many lives that were laſt; : 

It was impoſſible than that nen, fo faul - 
ty in itſelf:ſhould not defeat the means of proſperity at- 


tached to the poſſeſſion of thoſe vaſt countries. The 


Company, prefled by real neceflities, and finding only 
inſufficient, refources in thoſe treaſures which ſerved ” 


er Is has already been obliged 


tear aſide the veil which concealed their — Tron: 


the eyes of the world. Acc to a calculation, au- 

thenticated on the firſt of Iannary 1973, the total a- 
mount of the Company's paſſeſſions in Europe, whether 
in arrears hereafter to be received, or in real merchan- 
dize now in their ſtorehouſes, or even in immoveables, 


comes to the Tum of 175, 156, oo0 livres *; whereas 
their engagements amount to 207,430,000 livres fa 


that there is a-deficiency of 32,274,000 livres t. It is 
true, that the means of the Company in India, that is 
to ſay, their ſpecie in the cheſts of their different ſeitle- 
ments, outſtanding debts due to them, the value of their 
merchandizes, their civil and military preparations, 
their; elephants, fhips, and car at ſea, form 2capi- 
tal of 143,939,000 livres g. .* the other hand, their 
debts are not leſs than the ſum of 45.76, ooo livres i 
ſo that, upon the whole af their affairs in India, there 
is a balance in their favour of 98,213,000 livres J. 
From this muſt be deducted what the Company owes 
in Europe, that is to ſay, $2,274,000 livres , which 
reduces the ſum oſ the 4% ahi account ta 65,939,000 
livres ++ and as the amount of their ſtock is 72,000,000 
livres ; it follows, chat on their capital there is, a 

real 


e + 
5 6,297,371. 16. | r 10s 1 4,296,818 l. 15s. 
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effects ob che Company, as well in Europe as in India, 


could be converted into money, a ſuppoſition extreme - 
Iy in thoir favdur, the: proprietors would not find their 
original depoſit. Doubtleis it as not eaſy to fuſped 
their ſituatĩon to be ſuch, when we find the ſales of the 
Company have progreſſively riſen from 44, 000, ooo li. 

vres i, the amount of that in 2762, to 80, 000, ooo li. 
vres , according to the aceount of that of 1769. The 
trade of the Company has been carried to ſuch a pitch, 
that the ſales for theſe laſt ten years, to 17% incluſive, 
Have produced the net ſum of 649, 07, livres . 
But its eſſential to remark, that, during the. ſaid peri- 
od, the Company paid, or different duties, to which 
are iſubject, tothe amount of 170,665, 000 
Irvres h, that is, more than five and twenty per cent. 
on the produce of che fales. And ſtill this ſum, ſo con- 
fiderable -as it is, is excluſive of an annual ſtipend ef 
9,000,000 livres q:;- on Which condition government 
has: =_—_ — eee rights over 


0 — engagements ſo extenſive, and to diſ- 
tribute at the ſame time to the proprietors a dividend 
of 9,000,000 livres ++; at the rate of twelve and a haft 
percent. the revenues of India ſhould have been ma · 
naged with great wiſdom and economy: then they 
would have been ſufficient, not only for the purchaſes 
the Company makes in India, hut for thoſe made in 
China, and they might have waved ſending any ſums 
to their ſmall factories. It was with this confidence 
that the proprietors of ſtock enjoyed peaceably their 
dividend, andteven expected it to be raiſed by che im- 
portation of money which had been announced to them. 
But fo far was the event from anſwering their expecta- 
tion, that the Company's agents at Bengal, Bombay, 
and Madraſs, have continually drawn upon them to 


- make good the inſufficiency of the revenues. Ihe mo- 


E 97% es by them during the laſt five years, viz. m 
17 
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1768 to 1772, both incluſive, amounts to the ſum. of 
49,250,099 livres ®. Pheſe drabghts*have.made it un- 
neceſſary to ſend out coin to India; but, during the 
ſame period, they have been obliged to. remit, to China 
the ſum of 20,000;000 livres f. And even this remit» 
rance not having been anſwerable to the prodigious 
purchaſes made for the Company at Canton, the facto- 
ry there have been obligedto draw on them for 7,80, 
hvres h. The Company; moreover, have exported to 
India, within the ſame time, as much as 60, 140, 000 li- 
vres || of merchandize ; ſo that, adding together theſe 
ſums, it appears, *that" during theſe ve years which 
ſeemed likely to be the period"of their greateſt proſpe · 
rity, the Company, whether by exportations abroad, 
eek draughts paid n Europe, has employed in trade 


590, 00 Bvres g, Which, one ear wich another, 


makes the ſum of 27,51 ,000 livres . Notwithſtand- 
ioge however, ts procigious difference between the 
ſpeculations and the real tranſactions, if the revenues 
Bengal had not been fubje& to unparalleled depre- 
tions, the: Company might have been enabled to fup- 


port with eaſe all their expences, and ſtill continue a 


dividend of twelve and a half per cent. to the Rock- 
holders, proof of this will appear in the abſtract 
of their commerce, calculated upon the receipts and 


dfburſements of the laſt years, on the experience of 


which it may be proper to ground our opigion of the 
ar Rec edg nee 28 


üg 
29 l try #34 IEA 4 eps Livres. 1 
Produce of their ſales, deducting diſrount, 78, 50,004 
Produce of duties for the benefit of the? 3 
Company laid on private trade JE . 
value of 500 tons of ſalt· petre wanted 1 


$00,000 c 


72154587 L tos. + $75,000] + 34, 375 l. | 26636, 623 l. 
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Ws Free . Livres. | 
e of dates eee 0 
Freight and charges out 5 * „ 1 1,250,000 þ 
Value of goods annually exported . _ 11,250,000 ; 
Amount of bullion exported to ran 4 | 


and of the draughts the factory there 
- draws annually on the Company 


The. impoſt of five per cent. on the rough] 
produce of the i e e 4400,0000 
ty four millions ; 


Bills of exchan 1 m_ different 
_ parts of dis. 6% „„ 3 ere 


Annual ſtipend to be paid to overnment 
on account of Bengal RY n 


Annual diridend on the footin of Weis 
and a half per cent. per ane Ge Sphere 
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20 —_ n 20 4 ) 835i Total ane 
Tf, from e of the receipt, tated at 279.8 10,000 
livres i, we deduct the latter ſum of 78,650,000 livres u, 
the ſurplus of the receipt will be 1, 160,000 livres u. 
This ſtate, the ſeveral articles of which having under- 
gone the inſpection of parliament cannot be called in 
queſtion, ſerves to ſhew, that, even ſuppoſing a wiſer 
adminiſtration, both at home and in India, the pro- 


the dividend of twelve and à half per cent. which bad 
been bred for _—_ | þ 
wort ut, 
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Hut, if we aſcend from the particular. intereſt of the 


trading Company to conſiderations that are more ex- 


tenſſve, what reſources, what advantages, does not the 


commerce of India procure to the ſtate ? The amount 
of duties on the goods imported by the Company, the 
impoſt of five per cent. on the rough produce of their 
ſales, the ſtipend exacted of government en account 
of Bengal, form a tribute of 33,450,000 livres “, paid 
annually to Great Britain out of the commerce and 
poſſeſſions of Aſia. And ſo long as the public treaſure, 
ſupported hy this new branch of revenue, turns it to 
the improvement of the. power and proſperity of the 
kingdom, the annual maſs of riches is ſtill increafed, by 
the exports of the Company's merchandiſe, by the char- 
ges of their navigation, by the benefit of the dividend, 
at eight and a half above the common intereſt, by the 
draughts they pay, ſince theſe draughts are the repre- 
ſentatives of the fortunes made by their agents in their 
ſervice, and which they return home to enjoy. All 
theſe articles brought together, conſtitnte nearly a to- 
tal of — +, expended on the commerce 
of India to the advantage of the land and manufactures 
of England: and yet this ſum of 40, ooo, ooo livres t, 
together with the other of 33,450,000 livres ||, recei - 
ved by the government, require no more than an ex- 
port of 2 or 3,000,000 in bullion g. Thus the purſe 
of the ſtate and the kingdom are equally enriched by 
the produce of a commerce, which, by the good effect 
of a moſt extraordinary management, threatens with . 
ruin the very proprietors who farm it out to their a- 
aaa. erik net workin 180 8 

It is eaſy to judge, ſrom the ſketch juſt given, that 
for a long time they muſt” ſacrifice their dividends to 
clear awa entirely that deficiency of 32,000,000 li- 
vres . which has-taken place in their affairs in Eu- 
rope 2 but it will be ſtill more difficult, to revive in In- 
dia the order and æconomy neceſſary for diſcharging 
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the debt of 45,006,000; livres o, eontracted there on 


the Company's account f.. 
We muſt allow, that the corruptian to which the 
Engliſh have given themſelves up from the firſt begin- 


ob hes Chas * 1,968,750E Wet 
fit the Engliſh were conſtantly to practiſe in Bengal acts of 
humaaity, juſtice, and ſound policy, whereef they have ſhewed faint 
appearances in the narrow territories they have hitherto poſſeſ- 
ſed, we ſhould applaud their. ſocceſs; we ſhould, perhaps, have 
more hopes than they of ſeeing proſperity revive in a foil which 
nature has embeliiſhed, but wherein the havocs of deſpotiſm have 
not altogether ceaſed, Bring fully perſuaded of the right all men 
have to labour for the happineſs of their fellow. creatures, we ſhould 
wink at the irregularity of pſarpations which have avowedly ſtrip- 
_ ped tyr2nts. e ſhould be very happy to think, that the revolu- 
tions which overturned theſe rich countries would bave 2 final pe- 
ziod., Perhaps we ſhould join with the politicians who are conti- 
nually urging Great Britain to complete the conqueſt af Indoſtan. 
Unhapp'ily. we dare not entertain. ſuch agrecable hopes. 3 
The Engliſh Company has hitherto Served a conduct ſuperior 
to that of all other nations. This we allow. Their agents and fac» 
tors have been well choſen. The chief among them are young gen- 
tlemen of family, moſt carefully educated in merchants counting: 
| houſes in London. They bring with them to Aſia, knowledge of 
trade, morals, and a habit of induſtry. The free merchants, who are 
enriched ucder their protection, and ſome individuals, have appear- 
ed often, as much attached to- the Company's intereſt as their own. 
They have often viewed trade in its moſt extenſwe form; and have 
always carried it on as a Society of true politicians, as well as a Com- 
3 real merchants. Theſe merchants, theſe military perſons, 
have hitherto preſerved better morals, diſcipline, and vigour, than 
8 nations ;, but we way foretell, that they will be cor 
rupted at laſt. | | Mee EP 
_ - Rujers without controul in an empire where they were only mer- 
_ chants, the Engliſh cat Hardly refrain from making a wrong uſe of 
their power. They will have under their eye the deſpots of Alia. 
They. will be familiarized with the exceſſes which at firſt itarticd 
Engliſh. virtue. Corruption will creep into their colavies., It will bo 
gin by the military, a ſpecies of men who, in all nations, pay the leaſt 
— to morals. The loweſt rank of the merchants will foon be cot - 
rupted. The Company's ſervants, formerly ſo well choſen, for 
2 time will be their cenſors, and will finith the ſcene by being 
their accomplices. * bie PIP 
* When this period happens, which is perhaps not very remote, 
the Indians will be ſenſible, that they have loſt by changing their 
| maſters. Not being any longer ſupported by that fanaticiim which 
made their fetters ſupportable, they will feel allahe weight of the yoke 
that has been lad on them. The foreign authority, deprived ot 
this enticing charm, which ſeems to ennoble flivery, will only 
have its own natural powers to oyerawe them. Thiele will not be 
| l ſuſs.tcut 
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ning of their power, the oppreſſion which has ſucceed- 
ed it, the abufes'every day multiplying, the entire loſs. 
of all principle; all theſe circumſtances together, form 
a contraſt totally difagreeing with their paſt conduct in 
India, and the real eonſtitution of their government in 
Europe. But this fort of problem in morals will be 
eaſily ſolved, if we conſider with attention the natural 
effect of cireumſtanees and event... 
Being now become abſolute rulers in an empire where 
they were but traders, it was very difficult for the Eng- 
liſh not to make a bad uſe of their power. At a diſ- 
tance from home, men are no longer reſtrained by the 
fear of being aſhamed to fee their countrymen. In 
a warm climate, where the body loſes its vigour, the 
mind muſt loſe fone of its force. In a country where 
nature and cuſtom lead to effeminacy, men are apt to 
be ſeduced; ' In countries where they come for the pur- 
poſe of growing rich, they eaſily forget to be upright. * 
| Perkabin — in a ſituation fo — go 
Engliſh would have preſerved, at leaſt, ome appearance 
of moderation and virtue, had they been checked by 
the reſtraint of the laws: but there were none to di- 
rect or to bind them. The regulations made by the 
Company for the carrying on of their commerce” did 
not apply to this new ſtate of things; and the Engliſt 
government, conſidering the conqueſt of Bengal but as 
a help towards increaſing numerically the revenue of 
Great Britain, gave up to the Company, for 9,000,000 
livres * per annum, the deſtiny. of twelve millions of 
people. ee 3028, 02 $8441) er 
Happily for this portion of our fellow creatures, a 
revolution, of a peaceable nature, is at hand: the 2 * | 
e TOY een en Is} arty; 18 TO £3573 2113 RX no 
fufficient. to counterbalance their deſpair, and: the afliſtance which 
reſtleſs and ambitious neighbours will continually be giving them. 
Three thoufand' banditti,. rather loſt than diſperſed, in a tract of. 
country- between /700 and 800 leagues, will be eafily ma ſſacred: and 
in their graves: will; be buried theſe agreeable chimeras which now 
a-days occaſion, ſuch a general intoxication, The Eoglich Company 
will find then ſelves without territories, reveaue, morals, and trade, 
35 it has happenetl to the French, as we ſhall have occaßon to obs 
ſet ze in the next book. rr: 10 ui 21691750 ON +3 
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has been ſtruck with ſich enormous exceſſes; ſhe has 
Heard the groans of ſuch a number of victims, ſaerifi- 
ced to the avariee and. paſſions of ſome. individuals, 
The is already employed on this great ob- 
jeQ. Every detail of that adminiſtratian is under their 
inſpection, every fact will be cleared up, every abuſe 
© bnveiled, the reaſons of them, inquired into, and remo- 
ved. | What a fight to be preſented to Europe l What 
an example to be leſt to poſterity 1 The hand of liber- 
2 going ta weigh the deſtiny of a whole people in 
ſeale of juſtice. | 
„Tes, 1 legiſtators, ye will make good our ex- 
% pecations! Ye will reſtore humanity to her rights; ; 
« ye Hil pu @ overly on avarice, and break the yoke 
« of t The authority of law, which is not to 
te be — where; take;place of an admini- 
4 ſtration purely arbitrary. At ſight of that authori- 
* ty, the monopoliſt, that tyrant over induſtry, will bo 
« ever diſappear. The fetters which private intere 
« has viretted on commerce ye in SANE $0 ire Way 
_ <. to-general 
y « You will not confine yourſelves to this momentary 
« reformation; yon will carry your views into futuri - 
« tyz vou will calculate the influence of climate, the 
„danger of circumſtances, the contagion of example; 
4 and, to pte vent their conſequences, you will ſelect 
* perſons. without connections, without paſſions, to vi- 
| 440 theſe diſtant countries: Iſſuing from the boſom 
% of your metropolis, they are to paſs thro? theſe pro- 
c yinces, in order to hear complaints, rectify abuſes, 
« redreſs injuries; in a word, to maintain and. reunite 
che ties of order throughout the country. 
% By the execution of this ſalutary plan, you will, 
« without doubt, have contributed much towards the 
5 happineſs of theſe people; but not enough for your 
«- own hononr. ' One prejudice yow have till to con- 
/ 1 quer, and that victory is worthy. of yourſelves. Ven : 
Ci rte Ar Tabs. ation to en · 
| &« joy the fgets of property.” Portion out to them 
be fields on which they were born; they will learn 
do cultivate them for themſelves. Attached to yon 
| 2 by theſe favours, more than ever they were by fear, 
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they will pay with joy the tribute you impoſe with 
moderation. They will inſtruct their children to a- 
dore and admire your government; and fucceſlive 

rations will tranſmit down, with their inheri- 


« tance, the ſentiments of their happineſs mixed with 
ti that of their gratitude. - 
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« Then ſhall the friends of humanity applaud your 


ſucceſs ; they will incline to hope they may once 


more ſee proſperity revive in a country embelliſhed 


by nature, and no longer ravaged by deſpotiſm. It 
will be pleaſing to them to think, that the calamities 
which afflited thoſe fertile countries are for ever 
removed from them. "They will pardon in you thoſe 
uſurpations which have been only for the deſpoiling 
of tyrants, and they will invite you to new conqueſts, 
when they ſee the influence of your ſublime conſtitu- 


tion of government extending itſelf even to the very 
extremities of Aſia, to give birth to liberty, proper» 


ty, and happineſs,” 
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